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PREFACE 



The Manpower E>evelopment and Training Act of 1962 authorized experi- 
mental and demonstration projects to test new ideas for helping seriously dis- 
advantaged people to become workers. A limited number of such projects were 
conducted in the next few years. The results were so encouraging that in 1965 
the MDTA was amended to provide specific authority and financing to carry out 
a larger program. 

Projects for young people — ^testing new approaches to getting them off the 
unemployment rolls and into worthwhile jobs — ^have always been given high 
priority. Many of the techniques developed in these projects have been incor- 
porated into ongoing programs. Others not given widespread publicity have had 
less spinoff. And some techniques that have been tried have been judged failures. 

In order to disseminate as widely as possible the successes and the limita- 
tions of the innovative approaches to youth employment, in 1967 William Miren- 
goff, at that time Deputy Director of the Manpower Administration’s Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research and now Acting Director of the Job 
Corps, instituted “Operation Retrieval.” 

This exercise gathered together the reports, files, and written records of 55 
E&D youth projects conducted under the MDTA, and organized the experiences 
and results under eight major headings. As the next step in the operation, con- 
sulants — experts in the individual areas under scmtiny — studied the records, 
visited project sites, and submitted analytical reports. These reports are presented 
in Breakthrough for Disadvantaged Youth. 
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Since the enactment of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act in 1962, a series ‘ 
of small currents, cutting new channels and 
probing new ground, have paralleled the flow 
of the mainstream training programs. 

It is with these experimental and demon- 
stration probings that this volume is concerned. 

It is an attempt to retrieve, evaluate, and dis- 
seminate the experience of 55 early (1963-66) 
E&D projects which were designed to reach 
and provide manpower services to youth for 
whom the conventional approaches, techniques, 
and personnel seemed inadequate. 

Hopefully, the identification of successful 
concepts, procedures, and organizational forms 
— as well as of shortcomings and false steps — 
will enable those who are tackling similar prob- 
^ lems to take advantage of what has been de- 

veloped and found helpful. 

: Eight basic areas of a comprehensive train- 

< ^ ing system — ^from intake through counseling 

: and basic education; from occupational train- 

r ing to job development and placement — ^were 
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considered in evaluating the projects. 

For each of these program components, as 
well as for research, community relations, and 
the use of nonprofessionals, a writer was 
selected who had a significant background in 
the field — ^particularly in relation to the prob- 
lems of disadvantaged youth. The task of these 
authors was: (1) To scrutinize the E&D 
materials, with particular reference to their 
special areas; (2) to retrieve the experiences; 
(3) to evaluate the programs, bringing to bear 
their own background and expertise; (4) to 
identify those experiences which might be repli- 
cated; and finaUy (5) to suggest alternative 
approaches. 

Each author proceeded in his own way, 
but all shared several common sources of 
information. Each had at his disposal the com- 
plete files of the projects, including the periodic 
and final reports. In addition, each visited the 
projects most relevant to his special area which 
were still operating when he began his research. 

No predetermined position or format was 
imposed on the authors. The variety of ap- 
proaches used in the eight articles they prepared 
attest to this. 

The Department of Labor, for its part, 
does not necessarily associate itself with the 
conclusions or recommendations of the authors 
— other than to acknowledge their relevance to 
the problems addressed. 

Although each of the articles deals with a 
single, rather clearly defined subject, one 
question is raised in all of them. That question 
involves the basic purpose of the E&D program. 
Is the major objective experimentation, or is it 
providing services! Most of the authors con- 
clude that, although the name was “experimen- 
tation,” the g&.me most often was “service.” 

This ambivalence characterized the early 
period of Manpower Development and Training 
Act progi ams and is not, even now, completely 
absent. 

The MDTA program was originally con- 
ceived as a tool to retrain unemployed bux “job- 
ready” workers who were adversely affected by 
automation or other structural changes, such as 
the movement of industry, shifts in consumer 
demands, and resource depletion. MDTA at its 
inception focused on problems associated with 
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the existing labor force, using existing arrange- 
ments. 

But even during this early period, it was 
recognized that the existing patterns were in- 
adequate for some groups. Providing meaning- 
ful manpower services for these persons re- 
quired special tailor-made approaches. 

At the same time, another need was recog- 
nized. This was the need for an experimental 
capability — a built-in agent for change. 

Both of these objectives — service for 
special groups and an instrument for innovation 
— were pursued. 

However, the urgencies of special service 
soon overwhelmed the importance of experi- 
mental research, even though the title “experi- 
mental and demonstration” still was generally 
used. 

This emphasis was perhaps inescapable, 
given the social ferment, the newness of this 
publicly supported manpower development ac- 
tivity, the unmet needs of large segments of the 
population, and the backgrounds of the direc- 
tors of E&D projects. 

However, as existing institutions, using the 
experiences of E&D, became more responsive 
to special group needs; as the emphasis of the 
MDTA mainstream programs became increas- 
ingly directed to the disadvantaged; and as 
other programs specifically for the poor were 
authorized, it became increasingly possible for 
the E&D program to focus on more formally 
structured experimentation. 

It was felt that, while service is an integral 
function of an E&D project, the innovations 
developed and their influence on major insti- 
tutions in society are, in the long run, more 
important than the number of youth who re- 
ceive services in a particular demonstration 
project. 

Even though E&D projects were keenly 
service oriented, they were nonetheless experi- 
mental in nature — in the sense that they were 
exploratory, flexible, and innovative. They did 
try new approaches without the restraints in- 
herent in established agencies. 

In short, the projects discussed in this vol- 
ume did break through the old patterns and 
did turn up a wealth of new ideas. 

It is with these breakthroughs that this 
volume is concerned. 




The legal basis for these projects, during 
the early MDTA period, was largely implicit. 
It rested on: (1) The authority given to the 
Secretary of Labor to provide “a special pro- 
gram for the testing, counseling, selection, and 
referral of youths ... for occupational training 
and further schooling . . .” and (2) the mandate 
to carry out the responsibilities of MDTA “. . . 
through the maximum utilization of all possible 
sources for skill development available in indus- 
try, labor, public and private education and 
training institutions, . . . and other appropriate 
public and private organizations and facilities.” 

However, Congress in 1965 amended the 
MDTA to give the Secretary of Labor explicit 
authority to “establish a program of experi- 
mental, developmental, demonstration and pilot 
projects . . . with public or private nonprofit 
organizations ... for the purpose of improving 
techniques and demonstrating the effectiveness 
of specialized methods in meeting the man- 
power, employment, and training problems of 
worker groups such as . . . disadvantaged 
youth. . . .” 

This specific legislative authority strength- 
ened the base of the E&D program, provided 
specific financial resources (which removed the 
competition of E&D projects for regular pro- 
gram funds), and helped lead to improved rela- 
tionships between E&D projects and regular 
manpower programs. 

The MDTA program proved to be only 
the first of a series of new manpower programs 
aimed at bringing to the center of the American 
economy those who have traditionally subsisted 
at its edges. In addition, long-established insti- 
tutions began to redirect their efforts in order 
to serve the disadvantaged better. 

To programs of both kinds, the new and 
the old, the breakthroughs of the E&D program 
have provided valuable experiences. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
of the E&D program was to emphasize that 
programs could and should be built around the 
needs of individuals, rather than exclusively 
around the needs of the job market. Increasing 
recognition was given to the proposition that 
the work environment as well as the worker 
can be changed — that institutional as well as 
personal barriers must be removed. Having 



chosen the client-oriented approach, the early 
E&D projects then proceeded to demonstrate 

that providing comprehensive supportive serv- 
ices in programs for the disadvantaged was 
feasible and necessary in order to reach, moti- 
vate, prepare, train, place, and retain hard-core 
youth. Most of the subsequent development of 
major manpower programs reflected this ap- 
proach. The Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, the Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) Program, the Multiservice 
Neighborhood Centers, and the Human Re- 
sources Development concept, as well as the 
trend toward a comprehensive manpower serv- 
ice system — all are rooted in the emphases 
nurtured by early E&D efforts. 

The importance and workability of out- 
reach — the realization that for significant seg- 
ments of the population the mere existence of 
programs is not enough to insure participation 
— were amply demonstrated in most E&D proj- 
ects. Alienation, lack of information, and in- 
sufficient motivation must all be overcome. The 
E&D projects showed that, in some instances, 
this could be done by bringing the program to 
the client group; in other cases the use of in- 
digenous personnel proved to be the effective 
link between the program and the group. 

This approach was quickly adopted by the 
employment service system, first in establishing 
Youth Opportunity Centers and later in apply- 
ing the Human Resources Development con- 
cept. Today, virtually all human resources pro- 
grams directed to the disadvantaged seek to 
incorporate this capability. 

Related to outreach is the u.se of non- 
professionals. Many of the E&D projects experi- 
mented with using indigenous people to act as 
a bridge between the program and the com- 
munity and to supplement the work of the 
professional staff. Their contribution was not 
limited to reaching out and brin^^ng the client 
group into the program. They were also used 
to assist in counseling, to act as aides and 
coaches, to follow up youth placed in jobs, 
and in a variety of other capacities. 

Today the nonprofessional is an indispen- 
sable part of the manpower program strategy. 
Indeed, the New Careers Program is designed 
to move poor people up the occupational ladder 
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into positions in human service fields such as 
those they held in E&D projects. 

The E&D projects also found that many 
disadvantaged people need preemployment pre- 
paration in order to become job ready; for 
many persons basic education and some ground- 
ing in work habits are as important as the 
development of work skills and, indeed, are a 
prerequisite to them. The full realization of 
this led to the passage of several amendments 
to MDTA authorizing prevocational activities 
as regular program components under the act. 
These activities are now an essential part of 
skills centers, CEP, JOBS, and other man- 
power programs. 

One of the earliest E&D projects, focusing 
on the inadequacy of available verbal tests in 
assessing the capabilities of disadvantaged per- 
sons, sought to develop work sampling as an 
alternate means of assessment. Another proved 
the effectiveness of using basic educational in- 
structional material closely related to the voca- 
tional skills being taught and to the environ- 
ment with which the trainee is familiar. 

Work crews, which are the keystone of 
many work-training programs for out-of-school 
youth, were pioneered in E&D projects. 

Some of the most useful outcomes of the 
E&D program were the ideas incorporated in 
the JOBS Now project. Three major considera- 
tions were encompassed in this approach. First 
is immediate job placement. For many disad- 
vantaged youth with a history of repeated 
defeats, this satisfies a deeply felt need. Sec- 
ondly, training in the work-a-day world imparts 
an air of reality lacking in an off-the-job situa- 
tion. The third facet involves the commitment 
and leadership of the business community and 
its willing ness-toJower barriers and create an 
environment in which disadvantaged employees 
can function successfully. 

This is not to suggest that supportive serv- 
ices such as basic education, grounding in work 
habits, counseling, and followup are unneces- 



sary. Far from it. But they can be provided 
in a plant situation — along with training on 
the job. 

It is this design, developed through E&D 
probing and analysis, that underlies the JOBS 
Program — ^now the largest component in the 
Department of Labor’s manpower effort. 

A stream of other innovations flowed from 
the E&D efforts. Group counseling, training and 
placement of prison inmates, work with persons 
rejected by the Armed Forces, labor union 
participation in programs for the disadvantaged, 
and many other new techniques have found 
their way into established programs and has- 
tened the development of new programs. 

Since MDTA was first enacted, major 
gains have been made in the general under- 
standing of the disadvantaged and in the will- 
ingness and ability of institutions such as the 
State employment services and educational 
agencies to work with those who once were 
screened out. 

These gains are due to the rising aware- 
ness, among people at every income level, that 
economic and social opportunities must be open 
to all Americans. 

That we are not groping altogether in the 
dark — that we have at least some idea of the 
barriers to be overcome and of the organiza- 
tional measures and techniques to use in sur- 
mounting them — ^is due in great measure to 
the projects whose lessons are brought out in 
this volume. 

Certainly, much, much more testing of 
new techniques needs to be done. But the ar- 
ticles in this volume tell how these efforts began, 
and very much here can be useful indeed to 
those who will pioneer the further refinements 
and improvements still needed. 

Taken together, these articles constitute a 
broad report on early E&D experience and 
findings with respect to meeting the employment 
preparation problems of disadvantaged youth. 



William Mirengoff 
Editor 
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IMPACT 
ON THE 
COMMUNITY 

The purpose of this survey is to evaluate 
the impact made on community agencies and 
institutions at the local and national levels by 
the experimental and demonstration (E&D) 
youth projects funded by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration (MA). The projects were directed 
toward developing and demonstrating new 
ways of meeting the employment needs of dis- 
advantaged youth. 

There were more than 50 such youth proj- 
ects between passage of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act (MDTA) in 1962, 
and the time this survey was made. Fourteen of 
them were visited in connection with this study. 
Project directors and key staff, when available, 
were interviewed and some phone calls were 
made to other agencies. In the main, however, 
the impact information reported here repre- 
sents the collated views of E&D project direc- 
tors and their staffs, and has the obvious limita- 
tion of less-than-comprehensive inputs. We 
believe, however, that experience reported by 
directors and others from a sample of 14 im- 
portant E&D projects is relevant and valuable. 

For the purposes of this study we view 
impact as having two major aspects: (1) The 
degree to which projects secured coopera- 
tion from agencies and institutions relevant to 
the realization of project goals; and (2) the 
degree of utilization of project findings by 
other agencies and institutions. 

In some areas served in the E&D projects, 
cooperation from established agencies and in- 
stitutions was successfully secured. In many in- 
stances cooperation was the result of lengthy, 
difficult negotiations which delayed project op- 
erations and limited overall project effective- 
ness. These problems of cooperation can be at- 
tributed to three main sources: negative atti- 
tudes, insufficient resources, and inadequate 
planning. 

In extreme cases, there were negative at- 
titudes of defensiveness and hostility on the 
part of the established operating agency staff 



members. They saw the projects as encroach- 
ing on their areas of competence and activity. 
The very existence of an E&D project implied 
criticism of their efforts. They could not or 
would not accept changes. Policies were in- 
flexible in the hands of agency personnel. They 
worked in a slow and methodical manner as 
contrasted with E&D staff members who felt 
a constant sense of urgency and pressure about 
their goals. This clash of conflicting attitudes 
hardly could facilitate quick and easy coopera- 
tion. 

Many agencies which would have been 
delighted to cooperate in working on certain 
E&D projects were unable to do so because 
their resources were already stretched to the 
limit by other demands. Agency staff were 
unable to spare space, equipment and person- 
nel to projects when they lacked enough for 
their own needs. 

Too much speed, when unadjusted to the 
internal needs of the project, usually fails to 
correlate with quality, developmental maturity 
and efficiency of operation. Most E&D projects 
were launched with great pressure to “hurry up 
and get the show on the road.” 

The “show” does get on the road faster 
that way, and some real needs are met more 
immediately. But one can expect at least a 
larger-than-otherwise batch of wrinkles to ap- 
pear in the process which call for subsequent 
ironing out. The speed with which E&D proj- 
ects got underway often precluded planning 
time to pretrain and orient the staff to the proj- 
ect’s own philosophy, methods, and goals, and 
to establish cooperative relationship with out- 
side agencies. Yet planning, training, and estab- 
lishing cooperative outside relationships are 
essential to optimum success of a project. 

Aside from time pressures, it is our ob- 
servation that many of the E&D project per- 
sonnel had insufficient experience for the re- 
sponsibilities they were asked to handle. It thus 
became tempting and perhaps natural to pro- 
ject the blame for their difficulties onto the 
established agencies. If the E&D people had 
displayed as much ingenuity in approaching 
established agencies as they did in approaching 
problem individuals, the record concerning co- 
operation might well read better. If we had in- 
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terviewed persons from established agencies re- 
garding E&D project operations, we probably 
would have received just as large a laundry 
list of complaints. 

Nonetheless, the new concepts, ap- 
proaches, and techniques tested in E&D proj- 
ects have to a remarkable extent found their 
way into the operating practices of established 
institutions as well as into the developing anti- 
poverty programs. Some of these are summar- 
ized below: 

Outreach 

The technique used by E&D projects of 
recruiting youth in their own neighborhoods — 
New York City, Mobilization for Youth 
(MFY) and Police Athletic League (PAL); 
New Haven, Conn., Community Progress, Inc. 
(CPI), and elsewhere — ^has become an inte- 
gral part of the Youth Opportunity Centers 
(YOC’s) and numerous other antipoverty 
programs. 

Group Counseling 

This type of counseling, including multi- 
hour and multiday sessions demonstrated in 
Los Angeles— Youth Opportunities Board 
(YOB) of Greater Los Angeles and Youth 
Training and Employment Projects (YOB- 
YTEP) in Chicago — ^Job Opportunities through 
Better Skills (JOBS); and in other projects, is 
being used widely in YOC’s and other human 
development-manpower programs. 

Use of Nonprofessionals 

Many of the E&D projects demonstrated 
the value of indigenous personnel and other 
nonprofessionals in various important project 
roles. Nonprofessionals are now used on a large 
scale in most antipoverty programs. The Bu- 
reau of Employment Security (BES), Man- 
power Administration, Counselor Aide Univer- 
sity Summer Education (CAUSE) program 
was an outgrowth of E&D experience. 

Work Sample Testing 

This technique was developed and demon- 
strated by the Jewish Employment and Voca- 



tional Service (JEVS) in E&D projects it spon- 
sored in Philadelphia and St. Louis, Mo. Now, 
four YOC’s in New York are subcontracting 
for this service. BES has requested funds for 
work sample testing for the Philadelphia YOC 
and is considering the adoption of this tech- 
nique by the YOC’s on a nationwide basis. 

Instructional Materials 

Materials developed first by the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, New York Young Men’s Christian 
Association (YMCA) project and a Depart- 
ment of Labor program later were further de- 
veloped by educational research firms, and 
then were picked up by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association for a nationwide train- 
ing program. Programed instructional ma- 
terials developed by the E&D project at the 
Draper Correctional Center, Elmore, Ala., 
have aroused nationwide interest and probably 
will be used in other correctional institutions, 
and by other institutions serving people with 
comparable education. 

Postplacement Counseling 

Most E&D projects found this higlily use- 
ful to assist project graduates in adjusting to 
new jobs. Ongoing counseling was also recog- 
nized to be vital to maintaining trainee motiva- 
tion and handling adjustment problems dur- 
ing various types of training. Many YOC’s and 
other manpower programs now utilize these 
techniques. 

The One-Stop Neighborhood 
Multiservice Center 

Most E&D projects found that the ready 
availability of comprehensive services was nec- 
essary to prepare realistically the disadvan- 
taged for employment. The frequent need for 
physical and mental health services, rehabilita- 
tion services, basic skills training, legal and 
other services was amply demonstrated. As a 
result, enabling legislation was passed and 
guidelines were promulgated embodying the 
multiservice neighborhood center concept. Par- 
tial implementation of the concept has occurred 
in the YOC’s and in several State and local 
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antipoverty programs, such as at the San Fran- 
cisco Committee (Hunter’s Point Project.) 

Work Crews 

The concept of small, carefully supervised 
work crews, with the later refinement of varied 
and graded work experience, was developed 
and demonstrated by MFY, CPI, and the 
Mayor’s Youth Employment Project in De- 
troit (MYEP). This concept subsequently has 
been adopted by the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC) in many areas. 

Trainiug, Placement, and Support 
for Prison Inmates 

This procedure was successfully demon- 
strated by the Lorton Youth Correctional Cen- 
ter, Lorton, Va., and the Draper E&D proj- 
ects. Now, through MDTA amendment, cor- 
rectional institutions throughout the Nation are 
authorized to apply for pilot program funds 
to conduct institutional training for inmates, 
coupled with efforts to find jobs in the com- 
munity before the prisoner is released, and with 
followup counseling support. The learning and 
experience from the Draper project were widely 
shared through a series of conferences, the 
first of which was held in Montgomery, Ala., 
May 23-25, 1967, and was attended by over 
100 persons from 15 States. 

Armed Forces Cooperation 

The National Committee for Children and 
Youth (NCCY), Washington, D.C., sponsors 
of an E&D project, received referrals from 
Armed Forces reemiting offices of youth re- 
jected as volunteers for military service. It was 
found that disadvantaged youth, at this criti- 
cal point, were more than usually amenable 
to manpower services aimed at remedying the 
deficiency which rendered them unfit for the 
armed services. Manpower services performed 
by YOC’s are being linked to Armed Forces 
recruiting facilities in a number of cities across 
the Nation. 

Labor Union Participation 

Allhough efforts to gain labor union par- 
ticipation have met with mixed success in the 



E&D projects, the experiences of the National 
Institute of Labor Education (NILE) projects 
as well as MFY, JOBS, and the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Youth (CCY) in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
among others, clearly demonstrated the neces- 
sity for and possibility of having close union 
involvement in the planning and operation of 
training programs, particularly in the appren- 
ticeship area. The NILE-developed training 
programs, involving both institutional and on- 
ihe-job training, were union-sponsored and de- 
signed to enable trainees to meet apprentice- 
ship requirements. This approach, while only 
partially successful, appears to hold much 
promise if the lessons learned are applied in 
the future. 

Employer Involvement 

E&D projects in St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, and New York City were particularly suc- 
cessful in securing job openings from major 
employers. Job development staff members from 
these projects could be profitably employed as 
consultants to other E&D projects and to a 
wide variety of antipoverty programs involving 
job development. As consultants they could 
communicate their insights and experiences to 
good effect in this difficult area. 

Urban Redevelopment 

The Urban Conservation project in Cin- 
cinnati demonstrated that disadvantaged youth 
could gain valuable work experience, and in 
some cases preapprentice training, in the build- 
ing trades while helping to rehabilitate dete- 
riorated homes under union journeyman super- 
vision. There is widespread interest in this 
model, and in a number of cities efforts are 
being made to adopt it. The U.S. Department 
of Labor (USDL) and the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) have 
been collaborating in this area to develop 
models which can be utilized in other com- 
munities. 

In addition to the foregoing categories of 
impact (cooperation and utilization), E&D 
projects have contributed to a number of posi- 



tive legislative and institutional changes. For 
example: 

— ^Amendments to the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act (EOA) extended work experience 
to adults, where before it was confined to 
NYC enrollees. 

— Through outcomes of experience with ear- 
lier projects it was determined that eligi- 
bility for training allowances should be 
broadened and that training allowances 
should be increased. 

— ^The Federal Government has created new 
job categories and made changes in civil 
service regulations to broaden opportuni- 
ties for disadvantaged persons. 

— ^MDTA has been amended since 1962 
(drawing in many cases on E&D experi- 
ence) to provide a special program for 
the testing, counseling, selection, and re- 
ferral of disadvantaged youth 16 years or 
older for occupational training and fur- 
ther schooling, and a similar referral pro- 
gram, when necessary, for persons 45 
years or older and for others in need of 
basic education, communications and em- 
ployment skills to render them employ- 
able. In addition, there is now provision 



for appropriate physical examinations, 
medical treatment and prostheses up to 
$100 per person. The amendments further 
provide an experimental program for part- 
time training of persons, including em- 
ployed, to meet skill shortages where they 
exist in given areas or occupations. Bene- 
ficiaries under State plans for payment 
under Social Security Act prograsns re- 
ceive a special type of payment for ex- 
penses and incentive in lieu of training 
allowances and these amounts are not 
counted as income in determining amounts 
to be paid such beneficiaries. Provision 
has been made (up to June 30, 1969) to 
develop and carry out E&D programs of 
training and education for persons in cor- 
rectional institutions in order for them to 
obtain employment upon release. 

— ^Perhaps the major institutional outcomes 
of the E&D projects, at least within the 
Labor Department programs, have been 
the establishment of YOC’s and the Hu- 
man Resources Development (HRD) Cen- 
ters. The latter extend to hard-to-place 
adults the same kind of assistance now 
provided primarily to youth through the 
YOC’s. 



HOW TO IMPLEMENT IMPACT 



• Increase program staff of the funding agency 
to facilitate closer and more frequent con- . 
tact with projects, including quicker response 
to requests from projects. 

• Build utilization plans, including budget and 
staffing provision, into project proposals. 

• Begin evaluation or followup studies early 
enough during the project’s life so that proj- 
ects may benefit from ongoing feedback and 
the evaluation may profit from early data 
collection capability and contact with proj- 
ect staff and experiences which often are un- 
available during the later stages of a project. 

• Involve individuals from both potential users 
and cooperating agencies and institutions in 
the planning, operation, and evaluation of 
E&D projects. Also involve key staff from 



agencies in related fields as consultants. 

• Give new E&D projects sufficient lead time 
to contact and carefully inform and involve 
relevant local community agencies and in- 
stitutions regarding project aims and gen- 
eral approach or means for achieving them. 

• Conduct specialized group “sensitivity train- 
ing” sessions, including E&D project staff 
from cooperating community agciicies. 

• Conduct regional conference sessions where 
projects can share experiences with each 
other and with funding agencies. 

• Plan and fund more utilization projects in 
which key E&D staff from successful proj- 
ects act as trainers and “innovation cata- 
lysts” in regular programs. 

• Utilize E&D experienced personnel to de- 
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velop project staff training programs in the 
area of job development — in relation to both 
unions and employers. Reduced job-find- 
ing caseloads, or increased staff, may be 
necessary to permit real job development. 

• Develop closer liaison between MA and the 
U.S. Office of Education (OE) to stimulate 
State and local vocational educators to de- 
velop new knowledge and increase the use 
of existing knowledge to make MDTA in- 
structional and basic communication skills 
training much more appropriate to the 
needs of the disadvantaged. Currently, E&D 
projects have insufficient authority to press 
effectively for improvements in special teach- 
ing skills and training curriculums. 

• Provide E&D staff and other experts in a 
consultant role to help YOC’s and other 
antipoverty programs implement techniques 
spelled out in their own E&D-influenced 
guidelines. 

• Institute career service awards, or a sabbati- 
cal time period (6 months to 1 year) — ^no 
more often than every 4 years nor less than 
7 years — ^for all key professional and admin- 
istrative staff who are judged capable of 
thereby making a significant contribution to 
MA, the Government, and their own de- 
velopment. 

• Provide inservice training for MA profes- 
sional program staff and research people in 
report writing and editing. 

• Refrain from funding any project, no mat- 
ter how needed or valuable the service it 
proposes to perform, until the E&D and 
service design has been coupled with some 
appropriate means — control groups, or 
before/after measures, video-tape record- 
ings, or whatever may be appropriate to 
the ^ven situation and type of project — for 
measuring efficacy of the different parts of 
the service to be offered and of the total in- 
tervention effort. 

• Support studies of the dynamics of unusu- 
ally successful projects as soon as it appears 
evident that a breakthrough or major ad- 
vance of some kind is being achieved. By 
“dynamics” we mean the living elements of 



what the people involved did to achieve the 
seemingly unusual results, not just the out- 
come statistics or summaries of procedures 
and forms. Video-tape recordings, partici- 
pant-observer case study reports, recorded 
interviews with those involved (E&D proj- 
ect staff, clients, other agencies, etc.) may 
be appropriate for this purpose. 

• Collate, publish and keep up to date the val- 
uable learnings, successful procedures and 
techniques from E&D projects in clear, con- 
cise, easily-usable state-of-the-art reports, so 
that other workers tackling similar prob- 
lems can take advantage of what already 
has been developed and found clearly help- 
ful. 

On an overall basis, E&D project impact 
has been very significant. In addition to the 
outcomes that have been summarized, a num- 
ber of E&D projects have been spun off to be- 
come components of Community Action Pro- 
grams (CAP), and others have continued on a 
regular basis with BES or Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training (BAT) funding. The 
Hunter’s Point project became a YOC and it 
is likely that the Neighborhood House (NH) 
project, in North Richmond, Calif., where State 
Employment Service (ES) personnel are in the 
same building with the E&D project staff, will 
soon come under permanent ES auspices. 

Negative findings also have been of value. 
While many projects were unsuccessful in rela- 
tion to their stated objectives, and in too many 
projects, competent evaluation of intervention 
outcomes was almost impossible because faulty 
research design would not permit assessment 
of relative efficacy, some valuable lessons were 
learned about how not to proceed. For ex- 
ample, the failure of normal communication 
media to be effective in outreach efforts; the 
inapplicability of standard educational achieve- 
ment and aptitude measures, such as the U.S. 
Employment Service (USES) General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB); the inadequacy of avail- 
able basic education materials for persons with 
low reading ability at the time the E&D programs 
got started; the inability of the indigenous non- 
professionals to perform all tasks in the role 
of aides — all led to a creative thrust for the 
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development of new training devices and ap- 
proaches to fill unmet needs. 

The worth of many manpower program 
innovations has been demonstrated and, no 
doubt, there are additional constructive in- 
fluences which have yet to be explicitly identi- 
fied and documented. The problems of achiev- 
ing improved dissemination and utilization of 
worthwhile findings now are receiving belated 
but heartening and effective attention by sev- 
eral Government agencies, among them the 
MA, the National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH), the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(SRS), and OE. 

An Interagency Project Review Commit- 
tee, instituted early in 1966, brought together 
representatives of Federal agencies such as 
OE, USES, BAT, and others, such as SRS 
when appropriate. The cooperation of these 
agencies was essential for the effective local 
operation of E&D projects. This Conunittee 
has smoothed out many of the complaints that 
previously had been encountered, many of 
which were recounted and reported in the 
course of this survey. The need for such a 
conunittee was demonstrated by experience on 
earlier E&D projects. 

FOCUS OF STUDY 

The major purposes of this study are: 

1. To identify areas of differences 
between the E&D youth projects and public 
and private community organizations and in- 
stitutions concerned with manpower problems 
of disadvantaged youth. 

2. To describe the nature and outcomes 
of situations where little or no success was 
achieved in resolving conflicts between the 
E&D project and one or more ongoing com- 
munity organizations and institutions. 

3. To describe the events where observ- 
able impact on community organizations and 
institutions was made, such as institutional 
change through use of new techniques and de- 
velopment of new regulations, by one or more 
projects. 

4. To identify the relative effectiveness of 
various strategies used to maximize the impact 



of the project on public and private organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

5. To identify the short-term and long- 
term implications of those situations where sig- 
nificant impact was made by the projects. 

6. To suggest strategies and procedures 
for maximizing the impact to be made by fu- 
ture E&D projects on established public and 
private organizations and institutions at local 
and national levels. 

The term impact as used in this paper re- 
fers to ( 1 ) success in involving the assistance 
of regular agencies and institutions in achiev- 
ing E&D project goals, and (2) success in 
achieving the dissemination and utilization of 
the techniques, knowledge, and information 
by permanent public and private agencies and 
groups responsible for meeting the employabil- 
ity needs of disadvantaged youth. 

The goal of impact is to effect positive 
change in the traditional or regular agency or 
institution. Change can take place in many 
ways and at many levels. For example, as a re- 
sult of E&D project findings, an ES or local 
school system might adopt group counseling 
as a means of assisting more youth, without 
an increase in professional manpower. Changes 
might take place in employers* attitudes to- 
ward disadvantaged, minority group youth, 
seeing them as potentially trainable and produc- 
tive employees rather than as irretrievably de- 
viant and unproductive. At still another level, 
change might take place in legislation which 
would, for example, authorize special types of 
financial assistance for youth who otherwise 
could not afford it and thus motivate them to 
undertake training. 

Once dissemination of knowledge and in- 
formation to potential users has taken place, 
the utilization component of impact becomes 
paramount. Utilization can occur through a va- 
riety of forms: 



Spread 

The adaptive tryout of a project tech- 
nique by other workers with other groups in 
other areas. 
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Continuity 

The continuation of the original project 
on a more permanent basis, perhaps on an ex- 
panded scale, in order to use newly developed 
knowledge as a base for further knowledge- 
development actions. 

Spinoff 

The .carrying out of an innovative activity 
by an ongoing agency other than the original 
funder once it has been demonstrated to be 
successful. 

Spillover 

This may be of two types: (1) To attract 
attention to a problem, with the E&D project 
serving mainly as a catalyst to get persons con- 
fronted with that problem to experiment with 
constructive action; (2) to encourage second- 
ary application of the experimental or dem- 
onstration findings: for example, to apply the 
technique of teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage to the teaching of disadvantaged youth 
whose native language is English. 

“Production en^eering” of E&D-devel- 
oped techniques and knowledge, . -^translate 
them from the nurtured '"environment of 
a small-scale project conducted with special 
personnel to the conditions of everyday op- 
eration on a larger scale by less specialized 
personnel, may be called for by any of the pre- 
ceding categories of utilization. Sometimes an- 
other function of an E&D project is to serve 
as a hypothesis generator as well as a “living 
example” of the application of project findings. 



METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

To evaluate in depth the degree and ef- 
ficacy of impact of a given E&D project would 
require an intensive survey among potential 
user agencies likely to be influenced by the 
demonstration. The budget and time limitations 
for this followup study made intensive, in-depth 
investigation impracticable. Instead, the deci- 
sion was made to review all available reports 



on the E&D youth projects conducted during 
the period 1963-1966, with 14 visited person- 
ally. Visits focused on eliciting impressions of 
and evidence for impact on relevant community 
agencies and institutions, mainly as perceived 
by the projects’ directors and key staff mem- 
bers. Where projects were not visited, their 
reports were andyzed for evidence regarding 
impact. Adntittedly this is a biased and incom- 
plete way of trying to arrive at an assessment, 
but it is by no means an irrelevant or valueless 
way. 

These E&D project directors and their key 
staff were, or are, in the front lines of the pov- 
erty war, and their perceptions of what hap- 
pened are knowledgeable and pertinent. In 
some cases, it was possible within the time- 
budget limits of this survey to obtain inputs 
from a few other local community agencies 
that dealt with given E&D projects. It might 
indeed be valuable to conduct a deeper study 
in a few cities to trace the impact and percep- 
tions in depth regarding certain projects. This 
could be done by interviewing a representative 
sample of the project’s ex-clients, as well as all 
the relevant community agencies. 

Incidentally, the impacts reported in this 
study are only those which have been recog- 
nized and mentioned, and in some instances 
documented. There are and were other impacts 
or influences made by these projects which no 
one ever documented or mentioned, and in 
some cases will not be immediately visible. For 
example, spurred by these E&D projects, 
among other influential forces, the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM) and 
many local chambers of commerce have called 
upon the heads of business organizations to 
hire and train previously untrained and un- 
skilled persons. 

Prior to each site visit, reports and other 
materials relevant to the given project were 
carefully reviewed, and areas of actual and po- 
tential impact noted. In each instance the proj- 
ect director was interviewed for two or more 
hours. In most cases other project staff mem- 
bers either participated in the interview with 
the director or were seen at a later time. In a 
few instances it was possible to hold a personal 
or telephone interview, usually brief, with rep- 
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resentatives of potential user agencies and in- 
stitutions. 

Interviews with project staff were semi- 
structured. The nature of the present study 
was described and the project staff member 
encouraged spontaneously to relate examples 
of success or failure of impact, and reasons for 
them, together with his perceptions of the 
methods used in each area. Then, he was 
asked to discuss project impact, actual and 
potential, in terms of specific national. State 
and local levels. On the national level, par- 
ticular attention was given to impact on Fed- 
eral legislation; policies and operations of the 
Departments of Labor, Defense, HEW (espe- 
cially, OE), the Civil Service Commission 
(CSC), and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO). Impact on nationwide employ- 
ers and unions was also explored. At the 
State level, impact on legislation, and the State 



FINDINGS 

These findings are an evaluation of the 
impact that E&D youth projects appear to 
have made on community agencies, public and 
private, at the local and national levels. 

NATIONAL LEVEL 
PUBLIC SECTOR 

Department of Labor 

Experiences of E&D youth projects have 
had major impact on the conception and plan- 
ning of, and die guidelines and procedures for 
YOC’s. While these youth centers are op- 
erated by ES offices, BES has established the 
guidelines for their organization and operation. 
The overall concept of providing intensive 
manpower services to disadvantaged youth 
near their places of residence was implemented 
on a major scale for the first time in the E&D 
projects. It was successfully demonstrated that 
this approach could be effective in reaching, 
recruiting, training and placing disadvantaged 
youth. 

The value and necessity of intensified on- 



departments of employment, education, cor- 
rections, and rehabilitation were discussed. At 
the local level, explorations were made of the 
impact on private youth-serving agencies, local 
ES offices and YOC’s, public schools, local 
labor unions, employers, welfare agencies, cor- 
rection institutions, and the courts. The local 
community action “poverty programs,” par- 
ticularly those focusing on youth and man- 
power, were discussed as a major area of po- 
tential impact. 

Following the site visits, interview ma- 
terial was carefully reviewed and collated with 
the project reports, and other available docu- 
ments. The authors’ aim was to seek evidence 
regarding impact on agencies and institutions 
that might be expected to benefit from what 
was done and learned by the E&D projects. 
(See the following section for findings from 
interviews conducted.) 



OF SURVEY 

going counseling services to the disadvantaged 
was amply demonstrated. Similarly, group 
counseling, with its advantages of peer inter- 
action and more effective use of professional 
counseling manpower, was given wide try-out 
in the E&D projects and has since become a 
reasonably well-established technique within 
the YOC’s. 

In job development, E&D experience 
pointed up the necessity for a more client- 
centered approach. Traditional reliance on 
meeting the primary needs of employers re- 
sulted in a paucity of jobs for disadvantaged 
youth. A more comprehensive approach is 
based on a realistic assessment of the needs 
and qualifications of these young people fol- 
lowed by an attempt to find or develop jobs 
appropriate to the youth rather than the prior 
focus on finding youth appropriate to the jobs 
available. This E&D concept is now seen in the 
recent HRD program, which extends the same 
client-oriented approach to adults and is re- 
quired to be set up by every State ES. 

HRD will provide: (1) Neighborhood 
outreach through mobile teams of ES person- 
nel; (2) employability services which shall in- 
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elude interviewing, counseling, testing, refer- 
ral, placement and followup. Employability for 
the individual will be enhanced by the provi- 
sion of services developed and offered coop- 
eratively with community and organizational 
resources for education, health, rehabilitation, 
housing, legal aid, child care services. Any in- 
dividual who is reached and served in this pro- 
gram may be referred to employment at any 
point in the process when he is ready for it, in 
line with his training and abilities. HRD pro- 
grams have been initiated on an experimental 
and demonstration basis in Chicago, Houston, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis and Rochester. ES 
agencies are being encouraged to carry out 
this program through existing local employ- 
ment service offices, including use of space 
inYOCs. 

E&D experience further showed that a 
large number of out-of-school, out-of-work 
youth were unqualified for almost any job — 
pointing up the need for training programs 
which would meet their actual level of quali- 
fication and work readiness, and develop their 
attitudes and skills to meet the requirements for 
entry-level jobs. The prior approach to training 
had been and, in too many cases, remains, the 
exclusion of all youth who could not meet train- 
ing requirements and norms established on the 
basis of qualifications of other, nondisadvan- 
taged populations. Discovery that the majority 
of disadvantaged youth were not ready for job- 
training programs led to the realization that 
both supervised and sheltered work experience, 
and basic communication skills and employ- 
ability training, both alone and in combination 
with skill training, were urgently needed be- 
fore youth could participate productively in 
more formal occupational training or could 
perform adequately in entry-level occupations 
once jobs were secured. 

It was apparent that communication skills 
and other pre-vocational training should not 
be invariably linked to institutional or OJT. 
Some youth require all services; others require 
only certain types or levels of training. Amend- 
ments to MDTA incorporated this E&D- 
derived knowledge. E&D experience further 
taught that comprehensive health services, in- 
cluding medical, dental, optometric, and psy- 



chiatric, needed to be readily available to dis- 
advantaged youth if their trainability and 
employability were not to be severly handi- 
capped. These E&D experiences can be di- 
rectly linked to legislative amendments to the 
MDTA which established programs for com- 
munication skills and health services. 

E&D project results proved that staffing 
patterns could profitably include nonprofes- 
sioiials from the affected community who could 
assist in reaching and involving disadvantaged 
youth and the community at large in man- 
power programs. The BES project CAUSE 
adopted the E&D pattern of using counselor 
aides to bridge the gap between counselor and 
client when the former was in short supply. 

The aforementioned services must be co- 
ordinated carefully and made readily available 
if dropouts and lack of followthrough on refer- 
rals are to be avoided. Ideally, these compre- 
hensive services should be housed together or 
as close as possible. This concept of coordina- 
tion and ready availability of services falls 
far short of both the universal and the ideal 
in application and execution. A strong begin- 
ning has been made, witness the YOC’s and 
Neighborhood Employment Centers of the 
CAPofOEO. 

OJT programs constituted a major point 
of contact between E&D projects and BAT. 
Initially, coordination and cooperation in the 
development and funding of OJT contracts suf- 
fered from a lack of clear policy guidelines and 
contract instructions. Considerable damage 
was done to relationships between projects and 
potential trainer-employers, since the latter felt 
that the paperwork required in both contract 
approval and payment often were delayed se- 
riously. Further complicating the problem, 
many local BAT staff members were less than 
enthusiastic about on-the-job training, or 
adopted a “business as usual” attitude more 
characteristic of slow-moving bureaucracies 
than of action programs. This resulted in fric- 
tion and weakening of already tenuous com- 
munication. 

Closer communication between funding 
agencies at the Washington level, and better 
communication between these agencies and the 
projects’ field representatives, respectively. 
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could have materially eased and speeded the 
implementation and impact of the OJT pro- 
gram. Subsequently, progress was made in 
communication and coordination, resulting in 
increased OJT effectiveness. 

Project staffs were generally satisfied with 
BAT Washington personnel but found some 
local BAT representatives uninformed and un- 
enthusiastic about E&D project efforts to in- 
volve disadvantaged youth in apprenticeship 
programs. In many instances BAT staff re- 
portedly found various reasons why involve- 
ment wasn’t possible rather than making seri- 
ous attempts to ease long-standing barriers. 
These examples serve to highlight the cost 
of inadequate intradepartmental coordination 
and commitment to departmental goals and 
policies. 

The projects reported that the relation- 
ship with their funding agency has been ex- 
cellent despite certain unfavorable circum- 
stances. Particularly praised were the project 
officers who unstintin^y facilitated the opera- 
tion of the E&D projects. From the projects’ 
viewpoint, funding agenqr program officers 
were burdened with monitoring and supervis- 
ing too many projects and, coupled with addi- 
tional duties, this affected overall efficiency. 
Manifest at the project level was difficulty in 
getting prompt attention to requests for con- 
tract modifications to meet changing or newly 
perceived project needs. Perhaps more serious 
was the delay and uncertainty in renegotia- 
tion of contracts. 

This materially affected the perceived job 
security of project staff members, which was 
not too good at best, and had a consequent 
effect on morale. Many projects were forced 
to operate on a week-to-week or monPi-to- 
month basis pending refunding. This uncer- 
tainty affected the nature and extent of proj- 
ect commitments to both trainees and coop- 
erating agencies, such as schools, employers, 
and training programs. Shortages of E&D pro- 
gram officers and uncertainties over sustained 
funding support still persist as bothersome 
problems. 

MA helped achieve an early legislative 
change in the MDTA which broadened avail- 
ability of training allowances to cover par- 



ticipation in more training activities and re- 
lated services. The period during which train- 
ing allowances can be paid has been extended 
from 1 to 2 years, and the amount increased 
for certain categories of individuals. Transpor- 
tation expenses are now provided to cover the 
cost of commuting to and from training sites. 
Group and individual trainee referrals to pri- 
vate educational and training facilities have 
been provided for, and facility use encouraged 
through modifying restrictions. One MDTA 
amendment provided for the funding of vitally 
needed pre-training medical examinations and 
limited health services. 

Prevocational communications and job- 
skills training not necessarily linked together 
are now available under the Act. Institutional 
training paid for by regular training funds can 
now be provided for prison inmates under 
MDTA. Bonding services for training program 
graduates are now available through an experi- 
mental project in 15 cities across the Nation. 
These amendments corresponded directly to 
needs uncovered by E&D projects. 

E&D youth projects have amply demon- 
strated the need for and feasibility of provid- 
ing supervised, somewhat sheltered work ex- 
perience for disadvantaged youth and the NYC 
is providing the paid work experience on a 
nationwide scale. E&D projects, notably MFY 
in New York City, were among the first to 
develop and test the work-crew concept so 
basic to the operations of the NYC. Further 
E&D refinements combined actual work ex- 
perience with counseling and basic education 
training as part of the overall work program, 
and these are now being incorporated in regu- 
lar NYC operations. Other refinements sug- 
gested by Detroit’s E&D project experiences in- 
clude the development of rotation of trainees 
through various work sites providing increas- 
ingly rigorous demands for performance. 

This “graded work experience” provides 
variety of work experience and levels of abil- 
ity and sophistication demanded to suit the 
needs of individual trainees at various stages 
of their development and learning. The E&D 
projects discovered that to be successful, work 
experience must be meaningful and productive. 
“Make work” types of activities tended to re- 
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duce rather than to increase trainee morale 
and motivation. The need for careful selection 
of youth supervisors was also demonstrated. 
Supervisors need to be sensitively aware of the 
attitudes, needs, and values of the trainees, if 
the objectives of work experience are to be 
met. A lack of awareness in this area leads to 
misunderstanding and conflict with the youth 
the ultimate loser. In some areas NYC profited 
from these E&D findings; in others, these les- 
sons were learned through painful experience. 

Department of Healthy Education) 
and Welfare 

E&D project impact on HEW has been 
difficult to measure. Project reports and inter- 
views with MA and project staff members in- 
dicate relatively little direct contact between 
the projects and HEW. 

The lack of impact of E&D experience on 
OE was due partly to the absence of direct 
communication and the inadequacy of such 
communication as existed. 

Perhaps it also was partly a function of 
failure to involve OE and local level educa- 
tional institutions in the co-architectural sup- 
port or sponsorship of those projects calling 
for a large education component. The estab- 
lishment of the Interagency Project Review 
Committee (IPRC) has greatly improved this 
situation. Since established educational institu- 
tions at the local level are nearly immune to 
major impact from E&D, or indeed many other 
types of local projects, the need for ready and 
direct communication between the projects and 
responsible agencies at the Federal level is es- 
sential before it is likely to sift down to the 
local level. When the communication and the 
will to collaborate are weak, not only does 
impact fail in terms of instituting progressive 
and meaningful changes in the policies and 
operations of established institutions, but even 
the operations of the E&D projects may be re- 
tarded and eventual success limited. 

E&D projects clearly demonstrated the 
need for closely coordinated, readily available 
public and mental health services for disad- 
vantaged youth. The increasing availability of 
neighborhood-based community public and 



mental health services are certainly a begin- 
ning toward meeting these needs, and Federal 
aid to the States for these services derive in 
part from impact at the national level. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

In a very real sense, the E&D youth proj- 
ects served as viable precursors to programs 
now being carried out on a broad scale under 
the EOA. At both national and local levels, the 
innovations, experiences, and findings of the 
E&D projects were reflected in the design and 
operation of vastly expanded and increasingly 
comprehensive new programs. Staff members 
from the E&D projects formed trained and ex- 
perienced cadres utilized at the policy-making, 
planning, and operational levels of the large 
scale antipoverty programs which began in 
1964. 

The one-stop, neighborhood-based, multi- 
service center, a concept now commonplace in 
the war on poverty, found its first clear suc- 
cessful demonstration in the experiences of the 
E&D projects. 

The successful utilization of nonprofes- 
sional volunteers in varied aspects of the E&D 
projects was embodied in many of the roles 
undertaken by volunteers in VISTA, the do- 
mestic version of the Peace Corps. 

The Job Corps fulfills a need discovered 
and demonstrated in the E&D projects for the 
residential counseling, education, training and 
socialization of many youth where neighbor- 
hood influences and impoverished home en- 
vironment made the accomplishment of these 
goals in the community difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

However, the findings of the E&D project 
operated by the New York City Youth Board 
showed that disadvantaged youth could be re- 
tained successfully and trained in a camp set- 
ting where total enrollment was small enough 
to keep many aspects of a homelike setting. 
In such a situation individual attention was 
facilitated, and some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in a large, more impersonar institutional 
atmosphere were reduced. 

It may well be that the substantial drop- 
out rate and discipline problems experienced 



by the large Job Corps centers could be con- 
siderably reduced were the individual centers 
smaller and had they included more individual- 
ized units. These questions should be carefully 
examined by the Job Corps. Another area of 
E&D project experience of great potential 
benefit to the Job Corps is the need for care- 
fully coordinated job development and place- 
ment as well as followup contact and counsel- 
ing for individuals who have completed train- 
ing. In spite of the demonstrated need, these 
placement and followup services are, as yet, 
not widely or easily available to Job Corps 
graduates, thus leaving a gap between training 
and employment. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

An E&D project in Cincinnati has dem- 
onstrated that disadvantaged youth could gain 
valuable work experience and, in some cases, 
preapprenticeship training, in the building 
trades while helping to rehabilitate deteriorated 
homes under union journeyman supervi- 
sion. The Labor Department and HUD have 
been collaborating in this area, and Cincinnati 
will be used as a model for expanding this pro- 
cedure for trial in other communities. Neigh- 
borhood multi-service centers are being estab- 
lished by HUD in conjunction with the Model 
Cities program, and the need for such centers 
was demonstrated many times by various E&D 
projects. 

PRIVATE SECTOR 

Employers* Associations 

Concrete evidence of E&D project impact 
on national associations of employers is illus- 
trated by the earlier reference to an E&D 
project which developed programed instruction 
training curriculums later included in a train- 
ing program prepared by the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. 

There is evidence that an appreciable 
number of local employers and employer 
groups belonging to a variety of national asso- 
ciations have been increasingly sensitized to the 



existence and needs of disadvantaged youth by 
way of E&D projects. Further, they have be- 
come more and more aware that disadvan- 
taged youth, given proper preparation and 
training, can make a positive contribution to 
business and industry. As a result disadvan- 
taged, minority group youth now have jobs in 
fields of employment and occupations previ- 
ously largely closed to them. These include the 
areas of banking, general clerical work, and 
retail sales. 

In several major cities, including St. Louis 
and Chicago, local chapters of national em- 
ployer organizations have, in response to E&D 
projects efforts, committed themselves to open- 
ing literally thousands of jobs to disadvantaged 
minority group members. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers (NAM) has under- 
taken to demonstrate what the private sec- 
tor can do to train the culturally disadvan- 
taged througli its Solutions to Employment 
Problems (STEP) program established in New 
York and promoted in other cities. NAM also 
initiated the Methods of Intellectual Develop- 
ment program (MIND) which now is con- 
ducted by Com Products Company. These pro- 
grams provide for manpower development, in- 
cluding basic education, skill training, motiva- 
tion, and adoption of computer technology to 
match individuals of marginal skills to jobs or 
upgrading programs. 

National, International Unions 

Positive impact on the labor movement, 
where it has occurred, has been evident pri- 
marily at the local level. However, enlightened 
union leadership at the national level has been 
made increasingly aware of the existence and 
needs of disadvantaged youth, and a begin- 
ning has been made in devising ways in which 
organized labor can participate meaningfully 
in meeting these needs. The NILE E&D proj- 
ect convincingly demonstrated feasibility of 
union sponsorship of training programs and 
provided realistic and practical guidelines for 
such sponsorship on a nationwide basis. The 
NILE project also clearly demonstrated that 
union cooperation and participation in man- 
power programs can be best obtained when 



the soliciting agencies’ staff, in this case the 
NILE E&D project personnel, has had wide- 
spread experience in the labor movement. It is 
also highly important that labor representa- 
tives share in the planning and sponsorship of 
the operations of such an agency. 

National Organizations Serving Youth 

Two national youth-serving organizations, 
the NCCY and the National Committee on the 
Employment of Youth, have sponsored E&D 
projects. Their success demonstrates that pri- 
vate youth-serving agencies are able, given 
adequate resources, to mount significant efforts 
for greater employment of youth. Local 
branches or chapters of national organizations, 
such as the YMCA, have also been able to 
mount successful projects. 

Private agencies across the Nation have 
vastly broadened the scope of and their tradi- 
tional role in youth-serving activities for the 
disadvantaged through Federal funding, which 
was expanded greatly under the EOA. 

On the whole, specific E&D project impact 
on private national organizations has been lim- 
ited to their local components. However, an 
increased awareness of the characteristics and 
unmet needs of disadvantaged youth on the 
part of the national leadership of these or- 
gaiuzations has been an example of generalized 
impact, and perhaps best illustrated by NAM’s 
role in this field. 

LOCAL, STATE LEVELS 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

Local £S Offices and YOC’s 

Many projects, under the terms of their 
contracts with MA were dependent upon ES 
for such key functions as trainee recruitment, 
screening, testing, counseling and in many 
cases placement in jobs or skill training. ES 
also took the initial actions to establish occu- 
pational training for clients in E&D projects. 
These vital services were frequently difficult to 
arrange, hard to coordinate with other E&D 
project functions and often inadequate in tim- 



ing, quality and sensitivity to the needs of dis- 
advantaged youth. 

In many cases, ES officials saw the E&D 
projects as interlopers trying to do a job which 
was in the rightful province of their office, had 
ES been given adequate funds and personnel. 
And ES officials frequently were described by 
project personnel as acting as if the very exist- 
ence of the E&D youth projects were an im- 
plicit, or even explicit, criticism of their ability 
to meet employability needs of youth, and ac- 
cordingly often reacted with defensiveness and 
even hostility. 

Many project directors felt that the fre- 
quently observed tardy or half-hearted ES per- 
formance of screening, placement, and other 
functions, justified by ES on the basis of inade- 
quate funding and personnel, was in actuality 
a reflection of these defensive and hostile atti- 
tudes. Although ES did cooperate because it 
had to, the quality and quantity of service 
varied from place to place. 

Where close cooperation did exist be- 
tween E&D projects and the local ES, this 
was generally felt by project staff to be a func- 
tion of mutual respect and close interpersonal 
relationships between their members and un- 
usually innovative and progressive individual 
ES officials. Except in the relatively few in- 
stances where this type of cooperation existed, 
most project directors felt that the ES did not 
cooperate to achieve the most effective service 
to youth. 

On the brighter side, many local ES coun- 
selors, as in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and North Richmond, gained valuable 
insights and experiences necessary to work ef- 
fectively with disadvantaged youth. This came 
about when they were given reduced case loads 
in order to serve youth more effectively either 
on detached assignment within the project or 
in local offices performing services for the proj- 
ect such as selection, testing and placement. 

Upon termination of these special assign- 
ments, the counselors involved either returned 
to their regular roles in ES, or left to work in 
other poverty programs, or assumed important 
roles in the YOC’s. 

It is important to note that the project 
reports and staff interview materials revealed 



no instances of direct local adoption by ES of 
new knowledge, innovative methods and pro- 
cedures, or other presumably useful findings 
stemming from the E&D projects. Only one 
project director among those interviewed spon- 
taneously mentioned the issue of ES utilization 
of E&D findings. In almost all instances, the 
directors tended to think in terms of securing 
and maintaining the necessary cooperation to 
carry out the project, rather than in terms of 
ES adapting or adopting any of the project’s 
findings. 

The directors generally felt that the dis- 
semination aspect of impact had been reason- 
ably well served whenever local offices and 
officials with which the project had direct con- 
tact v;ere well informed of project goals and re- 
sults. However, any widespread utilization of 
E&D experiences and findings came, when it 
did come, by a more circuitous route — the 
planning, funding, and creation of the ES, 
YOC’s, instigated at the Federal level under 
BES. 

E&D youth projects served well in the 
“gadfly” role of reminding ES of the existence 
of large numbers of out-of-school, out-of-work 
youth whose needs were either unmet or in- 
adequately met. The projects also forcefully 
brought to the attention of these agencies the 
fact that the so-called disadvantaged youth 
could be reached, recruited, counseled, trained, 
and empibyed with considerable success v/hen 
the proper resources, attitudes, and methods 
were marshaled and applied. 

One E&D project. Hunter’s Point in San 
Francisco, was transformed into a permanent 
YOC of USES. Unfortunately, staff and man- 
agement turnover, both in the E&D project it- 
self, and later in the YOC, diluted the amount 
of carryover of innovations and experiences. 
However, the project, which included ES per- 
sonnel during its E&D phase, was able to p; 
vide a reasonable degree of basic experience 
and continuity of services. Thus, it spared this 
center some of the more acut^ growing pains 
and trial and error activities experienced by 
others. 

Too much of the knowledge accumulated 
by the E&D projects was either not available or 
not used by many of the YOC’s. A former 



director of an early E&D project visited a num- 
ber of YOC’s in the same State where the proj- 
ect existed. He was chagrined and dismayed to 
repeatedly find the same naivete, uncertainty 
about methods and approaches, inadequate 
planning, and, frequently inadequate funding 
for necessary services which had characterized 
the early stages of the E&D project more than 
3 years before. This fact is even more dis- 
turbing when one considers that the overall 
funding agency, the Department of Labor, was 
the same for bdth the E&D project and the 
YOC. In addition, the same ES was closely 
involved in both the E&D and YOC opera- 
tions. This demonstrated clearly the failure to 
utilize hard-gained knowledge and experience 
within the same Federal and State agencies. 
Based on the reports and interview data col- 
lected for this study, it is clear that this costly 
breakdown in communication, coordination, 
and effective utilization is a nationwide phe- 
nomenon. 

Schools, State and Local Vocational 
Education Agencies 

The perceptions and reports of the E&D 
project directors largely tell a similar story with 
reference to the project’s impact on public 
schools and vocational education and training. 
Under MDTA, the planning, staffing, and op- 
eration of institutional courses of instruction 
were the legal responsibility of one or an- 
other combination of State and local boards 
of education and their respective vocational 
education components. 

Those institutions which had direct train- 
ing responsibilities to or other direct relation- 
ships with the E&D projects became familiar 
with their nature, mission, and orientation dur- 
ing the course of the project’s life. Despite 
that, there was often only the mo.st limited co- 
operation between projects and school systems. 
Although there were widespread affirmations 
of support for the innovative, youth-oriented 
goals of the E&D projects from spokesmen for 
State and local boards of education, imple- 
mentation of this support on the operating 
level, in most instances, was at best grudging, 
and at worst nearly nonexistent. Noteworthy 



exceptions to this generalization did exist, for 
example, in the JOBS project. In instances of 
active, creative cooperation on the part of 
school administrators, the important ingredi- 
ent appears to have been a pre-existing per- 
sonal commitment and openness to innovetion 
and lack of defensiveness on the part of indi- 
viduals. 

In many instances State and local school 
systems and officials instead of reacting posi- 
tively to innovative ideas had a negative im- 
pact on the E&D projects. This impact was 
perhaps most serious where MDTA institu- 
tional training was a part of the project. Insti- 
tutional training programs adhered rigidly to 
bureaucratic standards for admission, curricu- 
lums and regulations for student deportment 
and attendance characteristic of regular school 
system training. 

This occurred even though it was evi- 
dent to most E&D project personnel that the 
standard vocational training was clearly inap- 
propriate for the vast majority of disadvan- 
taged youth whom the projects were philo- 
sophically and contractually committed to 
serve. Even when these guidelines were broad- 
ened at the request of many E&D projects to 
meet the needs of special youth projects, only 
belated and grudging modification of curricu- 
lums, regulations, and attitudes was forthcom- 
ing from many local educators. What could 
have been an almost ideal laboratory for vo- 
cational educators to discover the needs of dis- 
advantaged youth and develop new attitudes, 
flexibility, and innovations in methods, tech- 
niques, and curriculums, became, too often, an 
overt or covert battleground between projects 
and schools — ^where the trainee too often was 
the defeated or injured bystander. 

The MDTA amendments authorizing re- 
medial or basic skills training as part of insti- 
tutional training afforded another opportunity 
for a major impact on the preparation of the 
disadvantaged. However, all too often this op- 
portunity was largely dissipated. The E&D 
projects soon discovered that the curriculums, 
tools, methods, and attitudes necessary to 
teach basic skills to disadvantaged youth were 
either lacking or only marginally helpful. 

Furthermore, in spite of a long history of 



attempts to educate the disadvantaged, little 
research had been done and little effective 
knowledge had been developed or made avail- 
able for use in the li&D project-related insti- 
tutional training. 

The E&D projects clearly pointed up :he 
lack of special-purpose educative and training 
methods for use with the disadvantaged. These 
revelations, however, were frequently met with 
solid defensiveness on the part of educators, 
together with denial of responsibility for solu- 
tions to the problems. The disadvantaged or 
the projects were blamed for the lack of suc- 
cess of traditional methods. On the other hand, 
it must be said that the knowled^ gained 
through bitter experience by the E&D projects 
concerning the lack of appropriate tools to 
teach and train the disadvantaged did have the 
effect, when reported and publicized, of at 
least temporarily disturbing the widespread 
complacency present in educational circles. In 
Detroit, for example, well-based criticism sub- 
sequently led to improved and relatively effec- 
tive training programs. 

On the positive side, there were wide- 
spread instances of active cooperation on the 
part of public schools and educators in New 
York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, and De- 
troit. These consisted of the provision of teach- 
ers and classroom space, and materials for 
basic skills training of the disadvantaged at no 
cost to the project. They also included in- 
stances of regularized referral of dropouts or 
potential dropouts to E&D projects for the pur- 
poses of encouraging them to remain in school. 
When this proved impossible, they were as- 
sisted in receiving training, counseling, and 
employmait. 

Many individual schools gave special con- 
sideration to E&D project trainees who had 
been motivated to return to continue their for- 
mal education. In addition, many teachers and 
counselors assigned to or working with E&D 
projects showed a high level of dedication and 
competence, and presumably used their in- 
creased experience and understanding to good 
effect when they returned to more traditional 
roles and settings in the schools. 

Some of the E&D youth projects had as 
their sole or major sponsor the local board of 



education. For others, contacts with local 
schools were provided through common in- 
volvement in MDTA institutional training. Still 
others had no formal school contact and con- 
ducted their own training or provided for it 
through other channels. Our data show that 
projects with full or partial school board spon- 
sorship had no more lasting impact on educa- 
tional policy, curriculums, methods, or atti- 
tudes than did those not so sponsored. The one 
result of full or partial school board sponsor- 
ship appears to be continued exposiure to the 
issues and problems of training. However, it is 
not clear what, if any, long-term impact this 
exposure has had. One project, almost entirely 
staffed by school personnel, reported that the 
project staff were received and treated by the 
rest of the school staff as outcasts or rebels 
who annoyingly rocked the traditional educa- 
tional boat. Many of the nonschool sponsored 
projects reported having been perceived and 
treated similarly by the regular educational 
establishment. 

On an overall basis, the direct utilization 
of E&D youth project findings by local and 
State educational institutions appears to have 
been minimal, but the indirect stimulation may 
be considerable. 

Law Enforcement Agencies, Courts, 

Correction Offices 

The major impact of the E&D youth 
projects in this area has been the encourage- 
ment and facilitation of the enlightened phi- 
losophy of retaining juvenile offenders in their 
home community and providing various train- 
ing and rehabilitation services rather than in- 
carcerating them. Police departments, courts, 
and probation and parole departments have 
provided a substantial number of trainee re- 
ferrals for E&D project services, which pre- 
viously often were nonexistent. Our evidence 
indicates that the E&D referral frequently has 
been used in lieu of the sentencing or com- 
mitment of the youth to a detention facility. 
Indications are that this referral choice, often 
tested in the E&D projects, is being extended 
to other more permanent community-based 
youth and manpower programs which have re- 
cently followed the ^D projects into opera- 



tion as a consequence of EOA and other leg- 
islation. 

The outcomes of this type of referral choice, 
in terms of employability upgrading, law-abid- 
ing behavior while receiving E&D project train- 
ing, and eventual rate of recidivism compared 
with employability upgrading and recidivism 
outcomes under the standard procedure of 
commitment to a detention facility, need to be 
studied carefully for equated groups of offenders. 

Los Angeles County was able to close two 
probation forestry camps because of the marked 
decrease in youth commitments from the two 
major areas served by E&D projects. While firm 
evidence indicating that juvenile crime de- 
creased in areas served by the E&D projects 
or their successors is lacking, considerable 
anecdotal material in the reports and interviews 
suggests that this is probable. If a detailed 
study of this matter would bear out present 
indications, then, indeed, large-scale training 
and employment opportunities offered through 
permanent institutions providing services simi- 
lar to those developed and tested by the E&D 
projects could have far-reaching societal bene- 
fits by providing a viable alternative to crime 
for disadvantaged youth. 

The Draper E&D project has had a high 
degree of success in training inmates in a cor- 
rectional setting and placing them, in employ- 
ment in the community. The project has been 
flooded with requests for reports, information, 
and visits from literally all over the world. MA 
is sponsoring conferences and written material 
to help promote utilization of the outcomes of 
this project. 

On an overall basis, rapport f.nd sharing 
of information between £&D projects and 
those agencies responsible for the rehabilita- 
tion of youthful offenders has been very good. 

Antipoverty Agencies 

The impact of the E&D youth programs 
on the local antipoverty programs has been 
considerable. Perhaps the major source of im- 
pact has been the large pool of trained and ex- 
perienced professional manpower represented 
by the staffs of the E&D projects. All over 
the United States on local. State, and Federal 
levels, E&D staff members have taken posi- 



tions of high responsibility at both policy- 
making and operational levels in the vastly 
expanded programs for the disadvantaged 
carried out on a regular rather than a demon- 
stration basis. 

Their contribution has been enormous, 
particularly in the youth and manpower pro- 
gram areas, although it has been by no means 
limited to this area. E&D project personnel 
have been employed in key positions, for ex- 
ample, in NYC, the Job Corps, Volunteers m 
Service to America (VISTA), and the Commu- 
nity Action Programs (CAP). These E&D staff 
members, trained on the job, are providing a 
more than welcome offset to the serious short- 
age of experienced professionals in the various 
programs serving the disadvantaged. They have 
brought with them the techniques, methods, 
concepts, and innovations developed over a 
period of several years on smaller, compara- 
tively laboratory-like E&D projects. However, 
there is no systematic setup or arrangement to 
pool or cross-validate the more promising find- 
ings of these E&D projects. 

Probably the second most important area 
of E&D impact has been the continuation of 
ongoing E&D projects, often in expanded form 
with increased resources on a regular rather 
than demonstration basis and utilizing OEO 
and BES funds. These projects are able to use 
directly their hard-won knowledge and experi- 
ence in rapidly providing the high level of 
manpower services to youth v/ithout the ago- 
niTing “tooling up” and trial-and-error periods 
common to other new programs. 

A related source of impact has been the 
widespread employment of E&D staff mem- 
bers in writing proposals for antipoverty pro- 
grams embodying a wider variety and closer 
integration of services to the disadvantaged. 
The need for these services was almost uni- 
versally recognized through E&D experience 
but fell short of implementation because of 
lack of statutory authority. For example, E&D 
project experiences pointed up the need for 
comprehensive, readily available services be- 
yond training and counseling to prepare the 
disadvantaged for employment. Medical, den- 
tal, and optometric screening and treatment, 
remedial and basic skills education, super- 



vised work experience, and other services were 
not available under existing legislation. How- 
ever, the need was recognized and provision 
for these services was written into the EOA of 
1964, MDTA amendments and other legisla- 
tion as a result of the E&D experience. 

In many instances NYC benefited from 
prior E&D efforts and innovations in the area 
of work experience for disadvantaged youth. 
The efficacy of using work crews at work train- 
ing situations, an integral part of today’s regu- 
lar NYC program, was first demonstrated in 
E&D projects in New York City (MFY) and 
New Haven (CPI). 

Perhaps the greatest impact on antipov- 
erty programs is reflected in the fact that in a 
number of the Nation’s largest cities the E&D 
youth project became the overall antipoverty 
agency for those cities (Los Angeles, Boston, 
and New Haven). In St. Louis, JEVS was 
given responsibility for the planning and ad- 
ministration of that city’s greatly enlarged anti- 
poverty manpower programs. The selection of 
these agencies for such an expanded and sig- 
nificant role rested in large part on their suc- 
cessful experience as sponsors and administra- 
tors of E&D projects. 

A major byproduct of the massive in- 
volvement on the part of E&D staffs and spon- 
soring agencies in the antipoverty programs 
has been the large-scale infusion into the pro- 
grams of the dedication, courage, flexibility, 
and boldly imaginative and innovative spirit 
that often characterized these agencies and in- 
dividuals. By contrast, many antipoverty staff 
members coming from comfortable and com- 
placent establishments reflect, in many cases, 
a rigid preoccupation with the most limited and 
restrictive interpretations of policies and pos- 
sibilities, the lack of creative ideas and imag- 
ination, a stubborn reliance on inappropriate 
and ineffective, if traditional, methods, and dis- 
turbing lack of awareness of or commitment 
to the whole spirit and thrust of the antipoverty 
program. 

Health and Welfare Agencies 

A sizable percental of E&D project re- 
ferrals came from welfare workers who re- 
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ferred members of welfare-dependent families 
for training and employment. While it was 
found that many public health and welfare 
agencies cooperated closely with the E&D 
youth projects in providing special services to 
project youth (Chicago JOBS and MYEP in 
Detroit), this usually did not result in policy 
and organizational changes geared to provid- 
ing services to disadvantaged youth on an on- 
going basis beyond the life of the project. 

The cooperating public health agencies 
helped demonstrate clearly that large numbers 
of disadvantaged youth were seriously ham- 
pered in their training and employment efforts 
due to health problems. The services that were 
provided (medical, dental, optometric, psychi- 
atric) emerged from the close working rela- 
tionships between individuals in the respective 
agencies, and were not institutionalized. The 
public health agencies were in need of ex- 
panded funds, staffing and facilities in order 
to provide badly needed services to youth on a 
regular and sustained basis. 

In the early months of the E&D project 
operations, trainmg allowances paid to project 
enrollees were frequently deducted from family 
allowances provided to trainees’ families by 
local welfare departments. This policy had the 
effect of redistributing rather than increasing 
the family’s income. In effect, it guaranteed 
the trainee a percentage of the family’s overall 
income. Many parents resented this reduction 
in their income and put pressure on trainees 
to withdraw from training. Gradually, after 
much discussion and negotiation, legislative 
and policy changes were generally made so 
that local welfare departments no longer de- 
ducted MDTA training allowance payments 
from moneys received by the families of 
trainees. 

Public Employers 

A substantial number of the E&D youth 
projects gained valuable experience in utilizing 
the inherent skills and abilities of the disad- 
vantaged in their own behalf as project aides, 
assistants, tutors, and community workers. This 
demonstration of the successful use of indige- 
nous workers contributed to their subsequent 



widespread utilization in the antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

Except for the subsidized employment of 
individuals in local public agencies under the 
various work experience and work study pro- 
grams, the E&D projects appeared to have had 
little or no impact on the more traditional local 
civil service structure. It is sadly ironic that 
while local and State governmental bodies 
spend many millions of dollars in rehabilitation 
efforts directed toward various disadvantaged 
groups, they seem to be unable to offer perma- 
nent employment opportunities to those deemed 
rehabilitated. 

State and local civil service commissions 
and personnel boards, in the main, have not 
seen fit to reexamine their entry level require- 
ments in the light of actual job requirements. 
They generally have not created new job cate- 
gories or subprofessional roles for the disad- 
vantaged except when specified under various 
federally financed programs. 

While the Federal CSC has dropped the 
requirement that applicants list juvenile offenses 
on employment applications, following E&D- 
inspired reconmiendations, very few State or 
local civil service commissions have taken this 
step. Two relevant pilot developments, how- 
ever, have grown out of E&D experience. In 
San Francisco, Federal agencies hired 1,000 
disadvantaged people exempted from some 
CSC requirements. A total of 600 of diese are 
being trained with E&D funds to pass examina- 
tions to make their jobs permanent, and 400 
became permanent employees without having 
to pass exams. The Federal agencies involved 
have advised the President’s Committee on 
Manpower that these people, on the whole, are 
performing satisfactorily. 

In New Jersey, State civil service require- 
ments have been modified greatly so that tests 
relate directly to the job to be performed. For 
example, the Newark Housing Authority has 
been able to hire about 75 p::inter apprentices, 
all of them disadvantaged, who qualified by 
climbing a scaffold, reading the label on a paint 
can, and demonstrating ability to learn a sim- 
ple operation. This is an outcome of the NILE 
E&D project. 

At the local and State levels, impact of 
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E&D projects ranged from minimal to excel- 
lent. In the areas of employment services and 
educational agencies, attitudes of defensiveness 
and entrenched methods of carrying on opera- 
tions served as barriers to impact. Public em- 
ployers conspicuously failed to follow through 
in making permanent employment available to 
disadvantaged youth. On the other hand, the 
impact of the projects on law enforcement and 
conectional agencies was positive, and local 
antipoverty programs derived major reinforce- 
ment from project trained professional person- 
nel and from project operating experience. 



PRIVATE SECTOR 

Employers and Local Chambers 
of Commerce 

According to the evidence available, the 
impact of the youth projects on employ- 
ers has been extensive. First-hand, face-to-face 
contact between employers and project staff 
members (particularly those with job develop- 
ment responsibilities) has provided the oppor- 
tunity to dissipate or weaken many negative 
stereotypes held by employers concerning dis- 
advantaged youth. For many employers, the 
E&D projects provided their first experience 
with the employment of minority group mem- 
bers and others who because of limited educa- 
tion and nonconforming attitudes had been con- 
sidered unemployable. For example, JOBS re- 
ceived declarations of interest to hire project 
graduates from numerous members of a large 
employers’ association. Detroit’s MYEP was 
able to place Negro youth in retail sales jobs 
in all-white suburbs for the first time. 

Many employers have been persuaded 
through contact with project personnel and 
through subsequent experience to modify un- 
realistic job entrance requirements and re- 
examine their entry level jobs to determine the 
actual skill requirements. Most projects, for 
example, report that some employers dropped 
high school graduation as a prerequisite to em- 
ploying project graduates, and that these 



changes came about as a consequence of face- 
to-face efforts by local E&D project personnel. 

Some employers also have reconsidered 
previously rigid requirements that employees 
be free of any prior criminal record. Some 
employers agreed to discount any and all juve- 
nile records when considering an applicant for 
employment. agreed to consider the 

nature ihc offense rcla'icn to the type of 
work anticipated, or c6 differentiate between 
minor and majcr offenses in considering per- 
sons loi ciiiployment. These findings were re- 
ported by almost all projects, but the overall 
incidence of employers modifying their arrest 
record policies was low. Frequently, antici- 
pated bonding problems were given as a rea- 
son for excluding those with records. Recent 
amendments to MDTA providing Federal pro- 
tection against employer loss help to overcome 
this problem. MDTA funds are available to 
purchase bonding coverage for prospective 
employees who are considered too great a risk 
for regular bonding companies. This has helped 
many employers to relax their fears of huring 
people with criminal records. 

Many employers extended employment 
opportunities to disadvantaged youth based on 
confidence in the employability preparation 
services performed by the project. Some em- 
ployers would continue to hire members of 
disadvantaged and minority groups only if they 
came recommended by an agency performing 
pre-employment services similar to those of 
the E&D projects. Other employers are re- 
ported to have opened their doors more widely 
to disadvantaged youth regardless of the source 
of their referral. 

Meaningful, catalytic contacts between 
projects and employers have paid off in altered 
employer attitudes. For example, the Los An- 
geles E&D projects brought a number of em- 
ployers into contact with minority group youth 
on project premises where the youth were at 
ease and articulate — a new experience for 
many employers. Still other employers became 
more amenable to hiring project graduates 
when they were aware of the supportive pre- 
and post-employment services provided by the 
projects. (Project reports from Chicago, New 
York City, and Los Angeles, among others.) 



In Chicago, as in other areas, project staff 
acted as a communications bridge between em- 
ployers and newly employed project youth until 
employer-employee relationships were firmly 
established. E&D projects have developed 
means of assisting employers in complying 
with both the spirit and letter of regula- 
tions established under recent equal employ- 
ment opportunity legislation. NH in North 
Richmond, Calif.-, provides project graduates 
an introduction to employers required to com- 
ply with equal opportunity provisions and en- 
courages employer compliance through provid- 
ing qualified applicants. 

The provision of on-the-job training 
(OJT) under MDTA has proved to be not to- 
tally satisfactory in implementation. For many 
months the policies and guidelines under which 
OJT contracts could be negotiated and car- 
ried out were unclear both to E&D project per- 
sonnel and to BAT representatives whose ap- 
proval was necessary prior to the signing of an 
OJT contract with a prospective employer. 
Even when these guidelines and policies were 
clarified somewhat, employer resistance con- 
tinued in many instances because of general- 
ized employer fears of Government supervi- 
sion or control over any aspect of the operation 
of their business. 

In addition, many employers were wary 
of the anticipated volume of paperwork re- 
quired to obtain modest remuneration for 
training efforts. As guidelines for OJT con- 
tracts were clarified and contracts could be 
rapidly developed and implemented, the E&D 
project role as subcontractor or “middleman” 
between the Government and private business 
increasingly reduced fears of Government con- 
trol since employers dealt with project staffs 
on a person-to-person basis rather than with, 
to them, an ominous, distant bureaucracy. 

Large employers, as a rule, preferred to 
accept youth directly into their own ongoing 
training programs rather than contract for OJT. 
Some project staff members felt, however, that 
the very possibility of OJT contracts served as 
a lever to encourage the acceptance by em- 
ployers of disadvantaged youth into their own 
training programs. With some exceptions, OJT 
contracts tended to be negotiated with small. 



nonunion employers to whom contract re- 
muneration was more significant. 

Many E&D project staff members ob- 
served that some employers benefiting from 
OJT contracts frequently did not provide any 
more on-the-job instruction and supervision 
for disadvantaged youth beyond that normally 
received by any new employee. Nonetheless, 
project personnel saw considerable value in 
OJT contracts as an incentive — at least to 
small employers — to employ the disadvan- 
taged. It provided a low-risk method of screen- 
ing potential employees in the actual job situa- 
tion. Many employers did hire successful 
trainees. 

F/&D projects were much less successful 
in helping to develop new job classifications 
or categories \s'hich could be filled by disad- 
vantaged youth than they were in finding and 
helping to fill existing jobs. This seems to be a 
result of both the pressure brought by job de- 
velopment staff to find openings quickly for 
project youth and the general lack of experi- 
ence in developing entirely new jobs in the job 
market. The time' required to find the pre- 
existing job is considerably less than that in- 
volved in creating a new one. 

Labor Unions 

In general, the E&D project staffs ex- 
pressed disappointment and disillusionment 
with their relative lack of success in securing 
union cooperation and participation in their ef- 
forts. The resistance to changes in long-stand- 
ing attitudes, policies and procedures and the 
existence of a negative stereotype of disadvan- 
taged youth were similar in kind and degree to 
those encountered in other public and private 
agencies and institutions. Lack of active coop- 
eration and participation on the part of or- 
ganized labor in fulfilling the training goals of 
the E&D projects can be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors. 

Many union leadei-s viewed the entire 
MDTA program as implicitly antilabor in that, 
they felt, it tended to train people in occupa- 
tions where jobs did not exist and to result 
in the breaking up of apprenticeable occupa- 
tions. It was feared that accepting less quali- 
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fled entrants in apprenticeable trades would 
result in lowering of the standards of the trade 
and of the overall skill of its members. AFL- 
CIO gave strong support for passage of 
MDTA, however. 

In spite of these problems, there were in- 
stances of positive E&D impact on union atti- 
tudes toward and acceptance of disadvantaged 
youth. Perhaps the major area of impact has 
been that of the NILE youth employment proj- 
ect. This project, despite many delays, disap- 
pointments and difficulties, was able to estab- 
lish a number of model union-sponsored, 
MDTA-funded, pre-apprentice training pro- 
grams. Typically, these programs combined 
institutional and on-the-job training. Many 
trainees who completed the experimental pre- 
apprenticeship programs were able to enter the 
regular apprenticeship program. Standards for 
admission into apprenticeship were not modi- 
fied appreciably. The focus here was to uti- 
lize the pre-apprenticeship period to help the 
youth meet existing standards, thus upgrad- 
ing his qualifications while maintaining the high 
standards of the apprenticeable trade. There is 
no doubt that NILE trainees would never have 
been able to enter the formal apprenticeship 
without the pre-apprenticeship experience, 
which is now being copied in a number of 
cities. 

E&D projects in Detroit, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New York City, and St. Louis, among 
other cities, were successful in opening union 
membership to minority group disadvantaged 
youth for the first time. In most instances, this 
was accomplished through the inclusion of 
union officials in one or more of the following 
aspects of the E&D projects: planning, policy- 
making, or operations. For example, in New 
York City a seamen’s union for the first time 
accepted disadvantaged Negro youth. In Cin- 
cinnati, journeymen from some of the building 
trades supervised work crews composed of dis- 
advantaged youth engaged in the rehabilitation 
of substandard dwellings. In Alabama, the Bar- 
bers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists Interna- 
tional Union of America accepted prison- 
trained ex-inmates on a regular basis for the 
first time. In Chicago, an E&D project worked 
with the International Brotherhood of Team- 



sters union to set up a youth training program 
including basic skills. On successful comple- 
tion, the union placed the trainees. 

Youth-Serving Private Agencies 

Since traditional private agencies gen- 
erally have their roles well established histori- 
cally, and their budgets limit major program 
expansion, the impact the E&D projects in 
terms of changes in the policies, procedures, 
and methods of these agencies is limited. How- 
ever, cooperation and mutual referrals between 
E&D projects and the agencies were very good, 
once a working relationship was established. 

Many youth-serving agencies provided a 
neighborhood-based source of appropriate re- 
ferrals of disadvantaged youth to the E&D 
projects. Many private agencies conducted 
programs and provided services to E&D proj- 
ect youth which were unavailable under De- 
partment of Labor funding. These included 
recreational programs, additional specialized 
counseling and therapeutic services, and, in 
some instances, specialized training and shel- 
tered workshop placements. 

A sizable number of E&D project spon- 
sors were pre-existing, youth-serving agencies. 
These included, for example, the YMCA in New 
York City and Chicago, JEVS in Philadephia 
and St. Louis, NH and NCCY. Department of 
Labor funding enabled these agencies to utilize 
their past experience in working with youth to 
good effect in the area of youth counseling, 
training and employment. *This funding enabled 
the private agencies to develop and carry out 
broad youth manpower services which their 
own limited resources would have precluded. 
The E&D project experience of these agencies, 
in turn, enabled them to take an experienced 
and even more expanded role in the anti- 
poverty programs under EOA and other en- 
abling legislation. JEVS in St. Louis now ad- 
ministers all manpower programs of the local 
CAP. 

Private Educational Organizations 

Another area of E&D impact has been in 
providing settings for private educational firms 
to develop programed instruction materials to 



meet the needs of disadvantaged youth. One 
firm developed materials for a combined pro- 
gram of basic skills and automobile me- 
chanic training in cooperation with an E&D 
project sponsored by the YMCA in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. These materials were later picked up and 
used as the major training component of a plan 
by a national automobile dealers association to 
train disadvantaged youth on a large scale. A 
private educational research firm, now provid- 
ing programed instructional materials for the 
Job Corps, gained considerable initial experi- 
ence and opportunity to pretest such materials 
for disadvantaged youth in an E&D project. 
Thus, in at least two cases, educational sys- 
tems firms gained pilot experience in the con- 



text of an E&D project for a later full-scale 
contribution. 

The E&D projects have provided a major 
beginning in bringing disadvantaged and minor- 
ity group youth into productive contact, often 
for the first time, with numerous private em- 
ployers and labor unions. Many private youth- 
serving agencies have increased their capabili- 
ties to undertake an even greater youth-serving 
role under the EGA and other recent human 
development legislation. A number of private 
educational research firms have gained large- 
scale practical experience for the later broader 
application of programed instruction to the 
educational and training needs of the disad- 
vantaged. 



DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 



Although, as can be seen from the fore- 
going, the impact of the E&D youth projects 
has been considerable, it is the firm conviction 
of the authors of this report that impact has 
been far less than optimal. In this section, the 
reasons for this conviction will be presented 
and discussed. 

Apart from an interested ongoing agency 
being informed about the purpose, operation 
and findings of an E&D project, there are two 
general avenues that positive impact may take. 
The first, and the most widespread in the E&D 
projects^ is cooperation through working rela- 
tionships and, in many cases, interdependence 
between the E&D project and the regular local 
agency. The second general area of impact is 
dissemination and utilization of project find- 
ings. Problems arising in each of these areas 
are considered next. 

Efforts to secure cooperation from estab- 
lished agencies and institutions in areas served 
in the E&D projects have met with varying de- 
grees of success. However, in a few instances 
where such efforts were not productive, and 
in many instances where cooperation came 
only as a result of lengthy, painful, and some- 
times acrimonious negotiations, project opera- 
tions were delayed and overall project effective- 
ness was in some cases seriously limited. Prob- 
lems in cooperation stemmed from a variety 



of sources. For convenience, these sources can 
be subsumed and discussed under three cate- 
gories: negative attitudes, insufficient resources, 
and inadequate preplanning. 

At the extreme, established agency staff 
members have expressed marked defensive- 
ness and hostility toward the E&D projects, 
seeing them as brash interlopers in established 
agencies’ areas of competence and operation. 
Some feel that the very existence of an E&D 
project is implied criticism of their past and 
current efforts. These individuals see E&D 
projects as a hostile, potentially dangerous and 
critical rival. On the other hand, E&D project 
staffs frequently characterize established 
agency personnel as being hopelessly en- 
meshed in and dedicated to their own bu- 
reaucracy at the expense of serving the needs 
of their presumed client populations. They are 
seen as looking backward, stubbornly clinging 
to traditional but inappropriate, even damag- 
ing, methods and approaches. They seem, from 
the project staff’s viewpoint, too often to de- 
light in finding reasons why something cannot 
be done rather than eiideavoring to find ways 
of doing something. They cling tenaciously to 
the letter rather than to the spirit of policies 
and regulations in order to avoid change. Es- 
tablished agency personnel are seen as having 
no commitment toward rapid, active solutions 
to pressing problems but rather a dilatory. 




business-as-usual, there’s-no-hurry, philosophy. 

The above is in contrast to the sense of 
urgency experienced by most E&D staff mem- 
bers. Their zeal and enthusiasm to accomplish 
a great deal within the brief project life span 
have led to feelings of frustration, irritability, 
and even scorn, directed toward others less 
strongly motivated. 

The clash of these conflicting atti- 
tudes hardly facilitates quick and easy coop- 
eration. Often, the frustration and impatience 
of the’ E&D staffs were exacerbated by con- 
tract provisions which called for innovative ap- 
proaches and at the same time required that 
large numbers of youth be served in training 
and other programs. This proved, in the light 
of later experience, to, have been naive. Under 
these pressures, it was often difficult for E&D 
staff to pursue the often lengthy and circuitous 
paths toward interagency cooperation. In many 
instances where cooperation from other agen- 
cies was both lacking and vital to the success 
of the project, E&D staff members could not 
continue to muster the calm, patience, and ob- 
jectivity necessary to elicit maximum positive 
response. 

Inadequate resources of the permanent 
agencies limited their ability to cooperate 
with the E&D projects on the scale necessary 
to meet the needs of the project youth. Typi- 
cally, shortages in personnel, space, and equip- 
ment limited the cooperation many agencies 



could give, despite their eagerness to get in- 
volved. For example, the health services were 
typically overworked and overextended even 
prior to the increased service needs revealed 
by the projects. The very fact that the projects 
often resulted in increased strains on already 
overburdened community services served to 
point out once again to those on a policymaking 
and funding level the need for vastly expand- 
ing services in a variety of major areas. 

The E&D projects usually had a bare 
minimum of time between hiring staff and be- 
ginning to recruit youth. This lack of lead 
time made it difficult to pretrain and orient 
project staff and to establish cooperative rela- 
tionships with outside agencies on which the 
project depended for success. Working rela- 
tionships' at the operating and management 
levels were still in the process of develop- 
ment when youth were literally clamoring at 
the project’s door for training programs which 
could only be the end result of cooperation 
already established over a considerable time. 

Again and again, the planning to carry out 
complex tasks has been inadequate and un- 
realistic. The wasteful and defeating conse- 
quences are known, but the problem remains 
largely uncorrected. It would seem that fund- 
ing agencies could find a means of insuring that 
public monies and promises do not continue 
to be dispensed in a manner designed to insure 
far less than optimum potential cost benefit. 



UmiZATION 



There seem to be several major obstacles 
in the path of optimum utilization of E&D 
findings and results. 

First among these has been the lack of 
any but the most general type of planning for 
utilization, either at the time the proposal was 
written or during the discussions prior to its 
selection for funding. There seems to have 
been an implicit assumption on the part of the 
grantor and grantee alike that significant find- 
ings from a project will be adapted or adopted 
by potential user agencies if the findings are 
disseminated. Experience in the field of re- 
search utilization indicates that this is not gen- 
erally the case. Utilization is made, not born. 



To maximize fully E&D findings, there first 
must be an assignment of responsibility for ef- 
fecting utilization. While this need has not been 
fully met, a most constructive attack on it was 
begun in July 1966, by the establishment of 
the Division of Program Utilization in MA’s 
Office of Special Manpower Programs. 

Adequate budget and staffing to carry out 
any utilization plans that might be formu- 
latea were similarly lackiiig. For these reasons, 
the considerable number of instances of utiliza- 
tion referred lo above have come about in a 
somewhat haphazard fashion, and as the result 
of a fortuitous combination of project findings 



with outside agency needs. The intent here is 
not to deprecate these happy semi-accidents 
but to point out that utilization of project find- 
ings could doubtless have been more wide- 
spread had there been more careful planning 
and the employment of deliberate strategies 
at both the Federal funding agency and proj- 
ect levels. This now is being done through ef- 
forts of the Division of Program Utilization. 

Another problem area is that of substan- 
tiation, validation, and cross-validation of 
project findings. One factor influencing user 



agencies in adopting findings from an E&D 
project is the credibility of findings. Few of the 
E&D projects had a research component, as 
such, during their lifetime. Where evaluations 
of projects were conducted, they generally be- 
gan after the project was well underway. A 
frequent result was that the projects did not 
have adequate ongoing feedback as to the va- 
lidity and reliability of their data. As a conse- 
quence, the confidence with which E&D find- 
ings could be stated by the project or accepted 
by potential users was unnecessarily diluted. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are of- 
fered in the hope that they will, if adopted, re- 
sult in markedly increased E&D impact. 

MA should, at the policy level, decide 
who at what level is responsible for planning 
and carrying out operations necessary to 
achieve project impact, including cooperation, 
dissemination, and utilization. Appropriate 
budget staffing and resources should be made 
available to insure that these responsibilities 
can be carried out effectively. MA may take 
the responsibility for project impact at the Fed- 
eral intra- and inter-agency, national and State 
levels, while the E&D projects may be given 
impact responsibility in terms of cooperation, 
dissemination, and utilization at the local level. 
MA’s ^Division of Program Utilization now can 
provide the needed leadership to deal with the 
problems related to clarifying and achieving 
impact objectives. It might be helpful to es- 
tablish guidelines which clearly state the scope 
and limits of impact responsibilities at various 
levels, together with suggested procedures for 
carrying out these responsibilities. 

PLANNING FOR IMPACT 

There has already been some creative 
thinking about impact strategies. In a multi- 
agency seminar sponsored by MA in late No- 
vember 1966, on “Putting Research, Experi- 
mental and Demonstration Findings to Use,” 
many excellent ideas were discussed and 
brought together in a subsequent report. 



Some ideas already have been imple- 
mented. For example, a meeting was called by 
the Division of Adult Education Programs 
(OE) to pool information and plan activities 
to improve adult basic education. A very im- 
portant deficiency in the project reports read 
in connection with this study was that the 
kinds of expected impact or action objectives 
were not defined and planned for from the in- 
ception of the project. 

At least with reference to the completed 
E&D projects, it is clear that flaws and gaps 
in the lines of communication within the De- 
partment of Labor as well as between it and 
other Federal agencies with large commitments 
in the area of developing human resources, 
have been costly both in terms of project op- 
erations and project impact. Interagency rivalry, 
narrow agency self-interest, differential agency 
priorities, and in some cases the absence of 
regularized lines of communication, have con- 
tributed to this problem. Some constructive 
steps already have been taken, such as the es- 
tablishment of an interagency review commit- 
tee. Other steps have been suggested in the 
multi-agency seminar report. The communica- 
tion need is a key, since it appears that one 
of the more important impact channels is from 
the local E&D project to MA and from it to 
appropriate Federal agencies and back down 
to the local level — ES, schools, and other 
agencies. 

Two strategies that might help to reduce 
attitudinal resistances to new ideas and pro- 
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cedures derived from successful E&D projects, 
as well as help reduce communication gaps, 
are: 

— ^To draw up a system analysis of all the 
factors that bear importantly upon suc- 
cessful development, carry-through and 
dissemination-utilization of findings from 
an E&D project. 

— ^To invite key persons from all parts of 
the system to a conference in the role of 
consultants, to refine the analysis and ad- 
vise on how to strengthen the weak parts. 
The hoped-for effect from this effort 
would not only be some good ideas, but 
some ego-involvement born of coauthor- 
ship in implementing those ideas. 

Lx)cal E&D projects generally lack the 
permanence, authority and resources to effect 
lasting impact on the more powerful and en- 
trenched agencies in the local area, at least 
under present circumstances. For these chan- 
nels to work effectively, an improvement in 
program officer staffing is strongly indicated. 
MA program officers have been and continue 
to be seriously overburdened in the number of 
projects for which they have responsibility, as 
well as the sheer number and complexity of 
other duties they are required to perform. 

This situation often has resulted, accord- 
ing to reports obtained during field visits, in 
delayed responsiveness to project needs, par- 
ticularly in the area of budget modifications 
and refunding, and delays and blockages in the 
reception and transmission of important find- 
ings and insights emanating from the projects. 
Coordinated and careful planning has also been 
impeded in many instances. A realistic staffing 
plan is needed within MA which takes cog- 
nizance of the number and size of E&D proj- 
ects in relation to the size of MA program 
staff. 

MA project officers need to have time to 
read periodic reports quickly and give ap- 
propriate and timely feedback to E&D project 
directors. Sufficient personnel to permit regu- 
lar visits to projects would improve E&D 
project communications and mutual under- 
standing. Regular visits by key project staff 
to Washington, during which discussions with 



MA staff could be held, would also increase 
meaningful communication. 

In spite of the pitfalls frequently associ- 
ated with Federal-local relations. Federal 
agencies operating in the human resources de- 
velopment area can have a powerful positive 
impact on their local counterparts in terms of 
introduction of new ideas, encouragement, 
stimulation, and funding which are beyond the 
capabilities of local E&D projects. Continued 
close personal contact (and collaboration 
where appropriate) at the Washington level 
among key persons in the research grants di- 
visions, as well as the applied research, and 
program utilization offices of these agencies 
can facilitate E&D project impact at all levels. 
The multiagency seminar was an historic oc- 
casion partly because it brought together so 
many of these people in one room at the same 
time. 

On the local E&D project level, substan- 
tially increased lead time should be given the 
projects to effectively include representatives 
of potential user and cooperating agencies in 
the general and detailed planning of project 
methods and operations. Following this, it is 
important that representatives of these agencies 
be intimately included in project planning and 
operation at middle management and line su- 
pervision levels. 

In many instances, commitments for close 
cooperation have been given by policymaking 
officials of these agencies only to have opera- 
tional cooperation break down as a result of 
opposition from or misunderstanding on the 
part of middle management and line supervi- 
sion personnel. Since these latter levels of man- 
agement frequently lack the broad vision and 
enlightened commitment of those at the top 
level, intensive orientation and close monitor- 
ing and supervision through the agency’s own 
administrative channels are usually necessary. 
With failure in this, actual operational coop- 
eration is seriously impeded, and sometimes 
even lacking, in spite of commitments made 
at top levels. 

Difficulties in securing and maintaining 
cooperation between E&D projects and other 
agencies vital to the achievement of project 
goals have been repeatedly referred to in this 
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study. One suggestion offered as a possible 
remedy would be to obtain qualified profes- 
sionals to conduct modified “sensitivity train- 
ing” or training labs involving project and co- 
operating agency staffs at the line, supervisory, 
and management levels. These labs would in- 
volve intensive group interaction for 30 or 
more hours over 3 days and be aimed at 
developing meaningful interpersonal relation- 
ship, understanding, and partial resolution of 
differing program orientations and philoso- 
phies, and sharing of relevant experiences. The 
lab should be held before the project opens 
its doors and may be repeated at regular in- 
tervals or as needed to sustain close relation- 
ships and cooperation. 

It is important that the emotional or af- 
fective side of cooperation be explored as well 
as the formal or procedural aspects. This type 
of lab experience has been effective in Los 
Angeles and Chicago E&D projects as well as 
with Operation Headstart and Vocational Re- 
habilitation staffs in California and is widely 
used in private industry. Usually, however, the 
labs have been held with selected staff mem- 
bers of a given agency or institution. This 
concept could be extended, to include staff 
from cooperating or coparticipating agencies 
combined with project staff members. 

FOLLOWUP TO IMPACT 

Once a given E&D project is sufficiently 
far along to provide convincing evidence of 
significant findings, a new proposal specifically 
directed toward effecting utilization of those 
findings can be planned and funded. Such a 
proposal can be initiated by the project staff 
or encouraged by the MA and worked out 
with the project staff. One example of this 
approach exists to some degree in the BES- 
funded extension of the National Comn^ittee 
for Children and Youth E&D project (provid- 
ing employability services for disadvantaged 
youth whose receptivity was heightened by 
their recent rejection as volunteers for mili- 
tary service because of academic deficiencies). 
In the BES-funded extension of this project, 
NCCY staff are being utilized as innovation- 
experienced trainers and catalysts to set up 



similar services in YOC’s in a number of cities 
across the United States. Further efforts of this 
type should be undertaken. 

The Division of Program Utilization al- 
ready is in process of actively promoting the 
spread of findings from the ]^D youth proj- 
ect at Draper. This project has several valu- 
able features. It convincingly demonstrates 
that youthful inmates can be effectively trained 
for available skilled jobs and placed in the 
community with good chance of success. In the 
course of the project, various programed in- 
structional materials were developed which 
show great promise in the training of the dis- 
advantaged. This project has received full sup- 
port from the Alabama Department of Correc- 
tions and most other agencies with which it 
deals. The staff is able, experienced, dedicated 
and enthusiastic. For these reasons, plus the 
evident need for practicable methods and tech- 
niques for increasing the employability of cor- 
rectional inmates, this project is eminently 
suitable for extension as a utilization project. 

Perhaps other projects such as these could 
be selected for utilization extension while their 
staffs were still present and involved under 
E&D auspices, and before they had scattered, 
as often happens, to new opportimities else- 
where. Plans can be drawn up and appropri- 
ate funding provided for selected project staff, 
perhaps in conjunction with outside manage- 
ment consultants, to operate as missionaries or 
“change agents” to carry out various utiliza- 
tion strategies in selected institutions which 
have already demonstrated interest through 
their inquiries and visits. 

Selected key staff members from success- 
ful demonstration projects can be used as part 
of a utilization project to test the feasibility of 
various utilization strategies. These projects, 
either during their normal life span or during 
an extension, can be modified to serve as a 
teaching project through seminars, workshops, 
and internships for selected staff members from 
potential user a^ncies. Or the utilization and 
teaching features can be combined in a given 
successor E&D project. 

There is another kind of followup that 
can enhance impact or utilization of findings^ 
namely, an evaluation followup study itself. If 
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such study reveals that the project has suc- 
ceeded in achieving some important objectives 
more effectively than is usually achieved by 
conventional practices, such evidence, prop- 
erly disseminated, can lend credence and pro- 
vide additional impact force. But such studies 
in the past usually have been undertaken 
when the project was better than half com- 
pleted, if not near the end. This procedure 
needs reexamination. If an evaluation team 
conies in when the project is near termination, 
it not only is too late for feedback of find- 
ings to be of practical value for project im- 
provements, but the staff begins to drift away 
to other more lasting jobs. Missing reports and 
statistical data cannot always be created at that 
late point in time, and optimal payoff cannot 
be achieved from the evaluation. 



It is recommended that a certain amount 
of inhouse evaluation and regular feedback be 
built into every E&D project proposal that is 
funded. Then, as soon as it appears from the 
progress reports that there are some things of 
a special value to be learned by a fullfledged, 
independent outside followup study, this out- 
side study can be undertaken as early as prac- 
ticable, and planned in collaboration with 
consultants from the project staff and the MA 
program staff. 

Still a different kind of needed followup is 
qualified, unobtrusive personal followup con- 
tact with the client graduates of E&D retrain- 
ing projects, to offer help in getting jobs and 
counseling toward keeping jobs and maintain- 
ing a satisfactory personal and community ad- 
justment. 



CONCLUSIONS 



•* In future efforts to do manpower work with 
the disadvantaged, try to borrow, as paid 
fulltime consulting staff, at least one knowl- 
edgeable and respected, influential person 
from each community organization and 
agency which these persons represent — 
labor unions, public assistance, police, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, public health, educa- 
tion, vocational education. In effect, try to 
obtain a knowledgeable multi-disciplinary 
staff, then utilize and integrate their special 
know-how and talents around the challeng- 
ing problem of dealing with and rehabilitat- 
ing the clients in relation to the project 
objectives. Tlie closer the relationship and 
interchange between E&D projects and com- 
munity agencies which serve these same 
persons, the better the chance of coopera- 
tion and coordination of efforts. Staff inter- 
change may be one good way of promoting 
understanding and cooperation, at least in 
some situations. 

• Try to arrange periodic regional conferences 
with the key staffs of various E&D projects 
and perhaps some related ones sponsored 
by other agencies ... to share insights, 
frustrations, procedures and success stories. 
Promote learning and sharing from other 



toilers in the vineyard . . . and provide for 
recognition, appreciation and encourage- 
ment of each other and by “the powers that 
be.” 

• Do not allow a federally funded project to 
begin serving clients until there is evidence 
of adequate preplanning and deliberate at- 
tempt to leam from the experiences of simi- 
lar projects. 

• Use experienced E&D staff and other ex- 
perts as consultants to regular agencies to 
help them implement E&D demonstrated in- 
novations contained in guidelines for regu- 
lar programs. Such help could have appreci- 
ably increased and speeded the actual and 
successful use of outreach, employment of 
nonprofessionals, group counseling, and the 
like by YOC’s and other antipoverty pro- 
grams. Often guidelines and funds are in- 
sufficient to insure adoption of innovations. 
Concrete, on-the-job help in the implemen- 
tation of new techniques and procedures 
needs to be increased to insure maximum 
long-range E&D project impact. 

• Conduct training courses (taught by experi- 
enced, innovative E&D staff) in the impor- 
tant area of job development, including the 
creative involvement of management and 
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labor. More work is needed in developing 
new types of jobs as contrasted with finding 
openings in pre-existing job categories. The 
whole “New Careers for the Poor” concept 
needs further application in E&D projects, 
especially those involving collaboration with 
or preparation for employment in private 
industry. 

• Replicate, where suitable, the successful 
one-stop, neighborhood based, multiservice 
center. (This, we learn, is now being done 
under the leadership of HUD). 

• Expand the use of nonpiofessional volun- 
teers in appropriate segments of E&D proj- 
ects, and perhaps employ selected clients of 
given E&D projects for work in the project 
itself, or in other community agencies which 
might utilize some of the project findings. 
These persons then could make use of their 
own successful experience gained when 
they were clients of the E&D project. 

• Replicate, where suitable, the New York 
City successful experience in retraining dis- 
davantaged youth in a camp setting where 
total enrollment is small enough to retain 
many aspects of a home-like rather than an 
institutional atmosphere. (New York City 
now is engaged in more extensive experi- 
mental work to follow up its initial camps 
project). 

• Encourage E&D youth projects to replicate 
the successful experience of inviting employ- 
ers to come to the project site to observe 
the retraining program in operation, and to 
interview in that relatively secure atmos- 
phere the trainees who are deemed by the 
staff to be ready for employment. 

• Inquire of local E&D project staff whether 
they feel they have sufficient flexibility in 
their contract provisions, within broad MA 
policy, to be able to adjust to local needs. 
If not, review the situation with them. 

• Institute Career Service Awards, or a sab- 
batical time period (6 months to 1 year) 
no oftener than every 4 years nor less often 
than e^'ery 7 years for all key professional 
and administrative staff who are judged 
capable of thereby probably making a sig- 



nificant contribution to MA, the Govern- 
ment, and their own development. 

• Provide in-service training for MA profes- 
sional program staff and research people in 
report writing and editing. 

• Refrain from funding any project, no mat- 
ter how needed or valuable the service it 
proposes to perform, until the E&D and serv- 
ice design has been coupled with some ap- 
propriate means— control groups, or base- 
line data, or before-after measures, or 
video tape recordings, or whatever may be 
appropriate to the given situation and type 
of project — for measuring efficacy of the dif- 
ferent parts of the service to be offered and 
of the total intervention effort. 

• Support studies of the dynamics of un- 
usually successful important projects as soon 
as it appears evident that a given E&D proj- 
ect which is attacking an important problem 
is, in fact, achieving a breakthrough or major 
advance of some kind. By dynamics we 
mean the living elements of what the people 
involved did to achieve the seemingly un- 
usual results, not just the outcome statistics 
or summaries of procedures and forms. 
Video-tape recordings, participant-observer 
case study reports, recorded interviews with 
those involved (E&D project staff, clients, 
and other agencies) may be appropriate for 
this purpose. 

We would now like to offer an overall im- 
pression gained from reading more than 50 
E&D project reports, from personal site visits 
to 14 projects in nine cities, and from our other 
relevant experience in the rehabilitation and 
poverty fields. 

E&D projects focused on the rehabilitation 
of culturally disadvantaged youth, school 
dropouts, hard-core unemployed adults and 
other categories of persons in our society who 
have evidenced difficulty in making a living 
and “staying out of special trouble” . . . have 
increased greatly in number and type since 
about 1963. From trial-and-error and experi- 
ence in this relatively recent, vastly stepped- 
up effort to cope with such problems, much 
has been learned. But the learning has been 
spotty; by small groups of staff personnel in 
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certain governmental agencies; by this project 
or that project; by this city or that city. 

The hard-won insights, new procedures 
and skills have not been systematically re- 
corded. They have not been comprehensively 
shared through easily available and easy-to- 
read written collations and distillations. The 
learnings have not been brought together into 
a training center (or regional training centers) 
to help the staff of new E&D projects and 
other similar socio-economic programs to 
profit from the valuable experiences of others 
fighting similar battles during approximately 
similar times, under approximately similar con- 
ditions but in different places. As the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
pointed out, “There is no adequate clearing- 
house to collect and disseminate information on 
programs and approaches being used across the 
Nation to improve education for culturally and 
economically deprived children,” ^ 

We need a kind of multiagency-sponsored 
Federal-State-municipal “National Academy 
for Urban Problems” to learn from past and 
current situations. We need to sift, analyze, 
interchange, refine, cross-validate, codify, trans- 
mit, and utilize what can be learned from E&D 
and R&D investments. We need to learn more 
about the conditions under which a particular 
strategy will work and those which operate 
against it. 

Likewise, we need to spell out the condi- 
tions under which interorganizational relation- 
ships can function successfully and those 
which indicate that making a wide range of 
services available in-house would be the wiser 
course. Through such a college, we should be 
able to upgrade our capabilities and get better 
payoff for precious dollars spent on these im- 
portant battles to make our democracy work 
better. 

MA has taken the lead in this direction 
through its current effort to retrieve the new 
knowledge and insights gained from E&D proj- 
ects for disadvantaged youth which have been 
funded by the Department of Labor. In addi- 



‘ Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. The Disadvan- 
taged Poor: Education and Employment. Third 
Report, 1966. 



tion OEO, OE, SRS, NIMH, the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, and pri- 
vate-sector groups such as the Citizens’ Cru- 
sade Against Poverty, NAM, and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, a number of indus- 
trial corporations, various private foundations 
such as Ford, Russell Sage, Rosenberg, Stem 
Family Fund, Rockefeller, and Carnegie have 
also accumulated a wealth of relevant knowl- 
edge and experience. 

If we could now establish the kind of 
urban problem-solving college mentioned 
above, where the rotating faculty would be 
drawn from appropriate Federal agency pro- 
gram personnel, social scientists who have 
been studying and evaluating E&D projects, 
prospective clients from model projects, key 
personnel from successful E&D and R&D pro- 
jects, knowledgeable private sector and founda- 
tion people, and any needed consultants, great 
progress could be made quickly in profiting 
from what we have learned from these hard, 
costly but often brilliantly creative and heart- 
warming experiences. By some arrangement 
such as this, we can become positioned to put 
this knowledge to better use in the field as well 
as at the policy level, and provide an ongoing 
top quality training school for key personnel 
from newly funded E&D projects. Written dis- 
tillations of experience, such as contained in 
this book, and selected E&D final reports, can 
serve as source reading material in a training 
course, but written material alone will not take 
the place of face-to-face conference discus- 
sions, simulation games, site visits, and all the 
other training devices inherent in the “War 
College” idea, especially for the key staff of 
new E&D projects. 

On January 10, 1967, Mr. Martin Stone, 
the president of Monogram Industries, gave 
an address before the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco in which he said: “I cannot 
believe that private industry opposes the aims 
of the Poverty Program or, in effect, is not 
sympathetic with the desire to rid the United 
States of poverty. ... My own company has 
set up a trainee program for people with no 
previous skills and has employed 39 trainees 
against a total work force of 500 people. After 
a 10-month training program, the trainees earn 
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a minimum of $2.10 per hour and have ac- 
quired skills necessary to assure them . . . con- 
tinuity of employment at Monogram ... or in 
numerous other companies. . . . 

“The Federal Government is engaged in an 
absolutely necessary, but badly conceived war 
on poverty . . . Virtually every function now 
being conducted by the Federal Government 
under the scope of the Poverty Program (par- 
ticularly the educational phase and the job 
training phase) can be far better accomplished 
by the institutions of private industry, the agen- 
cies of private service organizations, and local 
government. These are the organizations which 
can best do the job. The proper role cl the 
Federal Government should be the financial 
support of these existing institutions.” 

This new and growing willingness of the 
institutions of private enterprise to accept re- 
sponsibility for an important role in the fight 
against poverty and other social ills is all to the 
good, and has indeed been stimulated by 
E&D projects. Community Action Programs, 
and R&D projects of Federal agencies such 
as MA, OEO, OE, SRS, and NIMH. An 
agency like MA might now take constructive 
advantage of this growing readiness for social 
engineering in the private sector by offering 
its experience as a “helping hand” or con- 
sultant, and its resources in funding worth- 
while action projects by private organiza- 
tions, just as it would support worthwhile proj- 
ects undertaken by public or nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 



By support for seemingly excellent, inno- 
vative demonstrations that offer good potential 
for spread, continuity, spinoff or spillover — 
^vhether they are carried out by public agen- 
cies, private institutions or nonprofit organiza- 
tions — complementary diverse approaches can 
be harnessed for greater impact. MA already 
is moving in that direction by supporting ac- 
tivities which involve a greater employer role 
in training and employing the disadvantaged. 
Chicago’s JOBS Now project and Newark’s 
Business and Industrial Coordinating Council 
are serving as MA-supported models. 

One other very important need is for some 
agency or combination of agencies with man- 
power development and training responsibili- 
ties to describe, distill, and disseminate the 
most useful tools and techniques developed by 
the many E&D projects over the past few years. 
There have been many innovative advances for 
dealing with given rehabilitation problems such 
as remedial education, diagnostic techniques, 
counseling with various categories of persons, 
vocational skills training, and communications 
skills training in social adjustment skills. The 
findings, procedures and forms are scattered — 
and in effect often buried — in hundreds of not- 
easily-available final reports to funding 
agencies. A comprehensive series of stream- 
lined loose-leaf handbooks is needed to bring 
together the most important things learned 
from all projects bearing upon our major 
societal problems. 
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RECRUITMENT 
AND COMMUNITY 
PENETRATION 

This report examines the Manpower Ad- 
ministration’s experimental and demonstration 
(E&D) projects for disadvantaged youth in 
terms of the success of their recruitment and 
community penetration efforts. 

Some definitions are in order. Recruit- 
ment, as used here, refers to the strategies and 
procedures which project staffs tried in order to 
locate and involve these seriously disadvan- 
taged (the out-of-school and out-of-work) 
urban and rural youth in their programs. 

Community penetration, a more complex 
term, refers to the techniques used by the 
fledgling E&D projects to win a place for them- 
selves in the ongoing communities in which 
they were started and, at the same time, gain 
support primarily from the following four dif- 
ferent “publics”: 

— The general community itself, com- 
posed of individuals and groups not 
specifically involved in the problems of 
disadvantaged youth. 

— Potential employers of these youth. 

— ^Agencies and organizations already run- 
ning one or another kind of program aimed 
at satisfying the needs of such youth. 

— ^Indigenous groups and individuals, in- 
cluding prospective or actual clients or 
trainees, from slum neighborhoods, rural 
“hollows,” and other disadvantaged sub- 
communities. 

The projects themselves under review in 
this paper both have contributed to, and re- 
flected, a shift to the social perspective in pub- 
lic policy with respect to social problems. They 
were launched in early 1963 on the crest, so 
to speak, of the social science revolution in 
welfare thought. Some even were undertaken 
by organizations and individuals who were 
leading the opposition against older, more in- 
dividualistically oriented practices, programs 



and philosophies. (See Appendix at end of 
chapter for expansion of author’s viewpoint.) 

The specific task is to report upon the re- 
cruitment a^}d community penetration efforts of 
E&D project staffs in terms of the apparent 
success or failure of the means they employed 
for achieving these goals. The major hypoth- 
esis to be explored is: 

Recruitment and community penetration 
efforts which have used a social perspective, 
either accidentally discovered or consciously 
planned, have proved more successful than 
those which have used a more individualisti- 
cally oriented approach. 

Of course all issues cannot be dealt with 
satisfactorily under this rubric. Some particu- 
lars, such as whether monetary stipends were 
paid to trainees, or whether efficient working 
relationships existed between a specific proj- 
ect and other referral agencies are reality items 
not deeply reflective of a social perspective. 
But the principal thesis of this paper is that 
the most valuable discoveries were in precisely 
those program areas where socially and cul- 
turally sensitive strategies and tactics were 
operative. 

Methodology and data used here are 
limited by the reliability and validity of the 
periodic and final reports submitted by project 
directors to the funding source. Since reports 
did not follow a standard format, the cov- 
erage given to recruitment and community 
penetration was spotty and, in most cases, 
the latter concept could be inferred only. 

For example, the written documents fre- 
quently omitted or underreported program 
orientation and guidance in terms of identify- 
ing target subcommunities and the rationale 
for focusing on them. As is natural with action 
experiments, many projects went through a 
process of evolution and change and this in- 
fluence on program policy is difficult to ascer- 
tain. As a supplement to available written ma- 
terials, site visits were made to seven projects 
still in existence on original or subsequent 
funding and a few recent completions. Some- 
times, but not always,' original project per- 
sonnel were available for interviews, ranging 
from 2- to 4-hours. 

Thus, these conclusions are tentative and 







subject to further refinement, confirmation or 
contradiction. The methodology employed and 



the state of the documentation available make 
any other statement most hazardous. 



roENTIFYING TARGET POPULATIONS 



The various projects examined could be 
classified according to the source of their 
trainees. Projects which carried on their own 
recruitment tended to define clientele in broad 
terms and frequently used a geographic refer- 
ence, such as the ghetto, as the device of pri- 
mary selection and screening. Those relying on 
referrals from other agencies, fell into two 
groups; those which left client selection to the 
agency and those which sought to establish 
quotas — age, sex, ethnic and educational back- 
grounds, and number of contacts with police — 
in order to achieve a certain “mix.” ^ 

VALUE OF GOOD RESEARCH 

A second and lesser issue was the pre- 
cision with which the target populations were 
originally identified. This question is related 
to the nature and type of program, and is, 
therefore, an issue of project design and tailor- 
making services to fit the needs of a special- 
ized clientele — ^for example, tl^sj of inschool 
youth or those of training older workers. 
Sometimes the pressure to undertake im- 
mediate programs pushed aside such considera- 
tions and the definition of target populations 
deliberately was vague. 

Examination of the E&D projects under 
review here indicates that the amount of ad- 
vanced information available about the po- 
tential target populations for such programs 
ranged from none to rather elaborate and 
sophisticated hard data. It should not be in- 
ferred, however, that the lack of such infor- 
mation necessarily indicated that the given 
program was poorly planned and executed. 
Sometimes this did seem to be the case, es- 

‘ Summary of Proceedings: Workshop on Problems of 
Planning, Recruitment and Selection for Youth-Work 
Programs. November 30-December 2, 1965, Sterling 
Forest, New York (New York: Center for the Study 
OiL* Unemployed Youth, Graduate School of Social 
Work, New York University), pp. 13-21. 



pecially when the program took, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, a neighborhood frame of 
reference as a basis for planning, and then 
proceeded without detailed information even as 
to the precise boundaries of its area. Other 
programs geared to the recruitment of disad- 
vantaged youth using referrals from other 
agencies, such as welfare or corrections, did 
not seem as dependent upon demographic or 
ecological data as guides. 

A few, particularly those undertaken by 
established community-oriented organizations 
whose programs were sharply limited to pre- 
cisely defined inner-city areas, appeared to 
have a detailed grasp not only of the char- 
acteristics and number of potential E&D pro- 
gram recruits, but also knew where to go in 
a neighboihood — even to a given block — ^with 
outreach recruitment. 



RECRUITMENT PRIORITY NEEDS 

It would seem essential that all programs 
aimed at the recruitment of hard-core disad- 
vantaged youth have available the best pos- 
sible and feasible basic demographic data about 
potential trainees. Especially important for 
programs with neighborhood outreach fea- 
tures is an accurate estimate of where their 
potential recruits are to be found in the geo- 
graphic sense. This is particularly true if a spe- 
cific program is to have a citywide, or 
countywide jurisdiction. Where do its po- 
tential populations live? What are the actual 
street boundaries of such areas? What are the 
educational, health, delinquency, ethnic and 
racial characteristics of such populations, 
area-by-aiea? 

On the basis of this and other informa- 
tion, a system of recruitment priorities could 
be established and, if desired, various “mixes” 
could be made in the population character- 
istics of recruits, without the time-consuming 
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disadvantage of guiding this type of selection 
process on a case-by-case basis. Selection by 
area rather than by case, provided that cer- 
tain minimal criteria such as out-of-schoo) and 
out-of-work status are met, would seem to 
be particularly attractive to a program that de- 
sired to implement an open door recruitment 
policy. 

Among most of the neighborhood- 
oriented E&D projects examined, both elemen- 
tary locational and detailed demographic in- 
formation about potential recruits was lacking. 
Even programs not operating with either 
an implicit or explicit area concept would 
seem to benefit from such data for quality 
control purposes in their recruitment phases, 
lest they overlook or slight the really hard- 
core youth populations in their particular 
community. 

This could help avoid what happened in 
one of the projects visited which, without 
an area or neighborhood focus, accepted re- 
ferrals from other agencies and wound up 
with a group of trainees — some 34 percent 
from middle-class locales. Of course it can be 
argued that bringing needy recruits from mid- 
dle-class neighborhoods into a program might 



lead to more heterogenous balance. However, 
the program in question did not have either 
intent. It wanted hard-core recruits. Paren- 
thetically, although the city in which this proj- 
ect operated has a sizable population of Puerto 
Rican newcomers, none were recruited. Of the 
67 youth enrolled in the project, 19 percent 
were Negro and 81 percent, white. 

Actually, many advantages to program 
management might accrue from identification 
of the vital statistics and other home-base 
background of target population^;. The time, 
expense, and technical difficulties encountered 
in getting such information are not insurmount- 
able. 

Educational, health, welfare, and delin- 
quency data often can be processed quickly 
as a supplement to basic U.S. Census Bureau 
data, which because of its 10-year reporting 
interval, frequently suffers a lag in timely 
figures. Where programs are focused on nar- 
rowly defined areas, it would be possible to 
conduct special surveys. Given the support cf 
funding agencies for such activities, local pro- 
grams might subcontract successfully with 
nearby universities for the necessary demo- 
graphic and ecological analyses. 



REACHING THE TRAINEE 



A common practice in the E&D proj- 
ects was to place a great deal of reliance on 
outside agencies for the referral of trainees. 
Many of the largest ones surveyed relied solely 
on this recruitment method, while others used 
it and other sources. Sometimes outside agency 
referrals provided enough trainees to meet re- 
quirements of particular programs; sometimes 
they did not. Before examining a few concrete 
conditions which apparently accounted for this 
difference in results, several preliminary issues 
must be considered. 

DEPENDING ON OTHERS 

First some outside agencies, such as 
Youth Opportunity Centers (YOC’s), may be 
able to supply a given project with far more 
potential recruits than it is capable of absorb- 



ing, thus creating a pool of expectant clients 
whose problems are left unresolved. 

Second, obtaining recruits by other agency 
referral robs the parent project of strict control 
over both the flow of recruits and their char- 
acteristics. The timing question can be most 
vexing if the training phase of a particular 
project is conducted in class-like groups in 
which new recruits are started periodically on 
new training cycles. In this case, recruits may 
arrive or accumulate long before a new train- 
ing period is ready to begin, resulting in a 
serious lag between referral and involvement. 
Some control may be exercised over the 
characteristics of recruits by the selective use 
of agencies known to specialize in particular 
kinds of clients, but this is a rather crude 
method, subject to considerable error. 

And third, it may be difficult to predict 
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which of the agencies approached will be active 
in referrals. A number of the E&D projects ex- 
amined appear to have resolved this last ques- 
tion on an empircal, or “let’s find out” basis, 
with varying results. For example, one project 
which mainly used outside agencies for recruit- 
ment purposes found that of some 52 public 
and private agencies and organizations ap- 
proached, only three were very active in terms 
of case referral; the county welfare depart- 
ment, the local Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC), and the State Youth Commission. 
Most of the others referred less than five clients 
each. One or two referrals per agency also were 
common. 

Another project, which had its own out- 
reach program and also sought outside agency 
referrals, reported that although local youth 
board street club workers and probation offi- 
cers provided a fair number of prospects. State 
hospitals, training schools, and penal institu- 
tions were not at all cooperative. In a third 
project, following these same recruitment 
methods, only 12 percent of its total recruits 
came from schools, welfare, police, courts and 
similar sources. 

It is impossible to know whether all agen- 
cies were canvassed with the same energy or 
whether, when projects had their own out- 
reach programs, these were favored to the det- 
riment of recruitment from outside agencies. 
Nevertheless, a number of generalizations can 
be made about the successful use of outside 
agencies as sources of recruits. 

First, it is important to know whether 
the client population routinely dealt with by 
the agency contains sufficiently large numbers 
of out-of-school and out-of-work youth in the 
age groups desired by the work project asking 
for referrals. If the agency deals essentially 
with an adult population, or with persons under 
16 years of age, then obviously few referrals 
can be expected to a youth-work program. 

Second, the agency being asked to make 
referrals must be “in the market” for a new 
referral resource. This means in essence that 
the agency approached must believe that its 
own resources are inadequate and that it needs 
help. 

Third, it is important to realize that the 



agency actually is being asked to give up, in 
whole or in part, effective control over the 
cases it refers. Such an agency, whether a re- 
formatory or a psychiatric clinic, must there- 
fore be capable of sharing, or releasing com- 
pletely, control of the clients it refers or 
passes over to the youth-work program. Agen- 
cies unwilling or unable to do this cannot be 
expected to produce many work program 
recruits. 

Fourth, effective working relationships 
between the parent project and the outside re- 
ferral agency must be established. At one level 
this means that the referral procedure must 
be quick, simple, and place little strain on the 
referral agency. The best practice would seem 
to require that the outside agency merely iden- 
tify the potential recruits and all subsequent 
effort involved in referral and recraitment 
would then become the responsibility of the 
receiving project. This procedure would be 
quite different from that used in ordinary so- 
cial work where elaborate written forms and 
time-consuming rituals usually must be fol- 
lowed. At quite another level, effective work- 
ing relationships mean that parent agencies 
must have the trust and confidence of referral 
agencies. Such attitudes cannot be assumed. 
As a matter of fact, they often do not exist, 
especially in communities historically charac- 
terized by ethnic, religious, and ideological 
cleavages. 

For example, one host agency to an E&D 
project, although technically nonsectarian, was 
white Protestant in terms of its historical ori- 
gins. This agency was unable to recruit even 
one of the Puerto Rican youth living in the 
community it se^-cd. The project executive 
expressed willingness to recruit such youth to 
his program. However, as he explained it, a 
Spanish priest, leader of the city’s Puerto 
Rican faction, maintained that members of his 
group would take care of their own. 

In another case, the service area included 
a sizable Italian community with a long history 
of estrangement between it and the community- 
oriented program of which the E&D project 
was a part. For many different reasons the 
parent agency had never been able to win the 
confidence of its Italian neighbors. When the 



E&D project was initiated, it enrolled largely 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes, following the pat- 
tern already well established in other pro - 
grams run by the parent agency. Few Italians 
were interested in becoming part of the E&D 
youth-work program. 

The fifth and last generalization is that an 
outside agency tends to produce recruits only 
when the services offered appear to be gen- 
uinely relevant to the needs of its clients. Thus, 
an agency serving largely middle-class youth 
cannot be expected to send many clients to 
enroll in a youth-work program, especially 
one reputed to be an antipoverty enterprise 
or one interested in recruiting delinquent 
and/or minority group youth. Experience of 
the E&D projects examined, also showed that 
casework-oriented and mental hygiene agen- 
cies, such as private family service societies 
and adolescent clinics, produce relatively few 
recruits for youth-work programs. Recruits 
seem most often produced by State depart- 
ments of welfare, youth commissions, other 
poverty programs, and by similar public agen- 
cies known to handle routinely large numbers 
of underprivileged and minority youth. Even 
then such agencies tend to produce few refer- 
rals unless the other conditions described pre- 
viously are also operative. 

The following is a good case illustration 
of a youth-work program in which all five of 
the conditions were present. Run by an 
esteemed national organization for children 
and youth, the project sought recruits from 
among those rejected for voluntary service in 
the Armed Forces. 

Operating in two large eastern cities, 
it placed its own staff in the same buildings 
as those housing Armed Forces’ recruiting 
stations. When a youth between the ages of 17 
and 22 years failed to pass his preliminary 
Enlistment Screening Test, he was immedi- 
ately referred or brought directly to the train- 
ing project recruiter who took over from there. 
This recruitment strategy seemed to have about 
everything going for it: 

• It was targeted upon an appropriate disad- 
vantaged population in the right age groups 



by virtue of the nature of the agency from 
which it sought recruits. 

• The outside agency with which the training 
program was dealing seemed to be “in the 
market” for some sort of referral for those 
who were rejected for enlistment, and who 
would otherwise simply be turned back on 
the streets. 

• There was no problem about giving up con- 
trol of those referred from the viewpoint of 
the enlistment stations that had turned them 
down. 

• The referral process itself, from the perspec- 
tive of the referral agency, was quick and 
simple, and there was no occasion to lack 
confidence in the receiving program or its 
management. 

• The services provided by the training pro- 
gram were highly relevant to the program- 
matic needs and interests of the referring 
agency which, it can be assumed, had a 
pragmatic interest in salvaging as many 
rejected volunteers as possible. (In a real 
sense, the participating enlistment stations 
were not only outside recruitment sources, 
they were also potential future “employers” 
of their own salvaged rejects.) 

The procedures illustrated suggest that 
this attraction of recruits from outside agen- 
cies is only a special application of what 
appears to be a general principle underlying 
successful reemitment from disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. Certain parallels are obvious: 
the successful application of either type of 
recruitment strategy requires a vigorous out- 
reach program that goes “where the action is.” 
To put it another way, a favorable recruitment 
program is one that sends its own staff out 
to where disadvantaged youth in large num- 
bers are to be found. Whether undertaken at 
the community level or at the level of outside 
agencies, both recruitment methods require the 
active cooperation and confidence of the “send- 
ing” social groups or organizations. Finally, 
both j':quire that a minimum amount of pro- 
cedure be involved, and that most of the 
responsibility be assumed and the action con- 
tinuously initiated by the work program de- 
sirous of seeking recruits. 
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Experience reported by most programs 
successfully using outside agencies, which 
routinely worked with disadvantaged problem 
youth as sources of recruits, suggests that a 
careful cataloging of all agencies dealing with 
disadvantaged youth in a given community 
could be used to direct work program recruit- 
ment procedures. It would seem particularly 
significant for successful recruitment from 
these sources that the working relationships 
established with them should take hold pre- 
cisely at those junctures where the agencies 
were required to make crucial decisions about 
the disadvantaged youth with whom they were 
dealing. To cite some examples — where a 
board of education has to decide when a 
“troublesome youth” has to be suspended; or 
when a court dealing with older adolescents 
routinely reaches a decision with respect to 
the disposition of its cases; or when a parole 
board or other correctional authority faces 
the task of making parole decisions. At all 
such turning points, most of the agencies pres- 
ently dealing with disadvantaged youth have 
so few dispositional alternatives open to them 
that any new and realistic alternative, such 
as referral to a youthwork program, should be 
most welcome. 

THE PREFERRED METHOD 

The jnost effective method for reaching po- 
tential trainees is to assign specific project 
staff members to seek out recruits on a face- 
to-face basis. This means that staff must go to, 
frequent, and be “where the action is” — 
places where disadvantaged youth are found. 
Recruitment staff so assigned must be in those 
parts of town, on particular blocks, and in par- 
ticular hangouts at those times of the day 
and night when such youth arc available. One 
E&D project used street-club workers as 
recruiters. 

The best results seemed to be achieved 
by projects which used their own recruiters 
on a vigorous outreach basis. This was meas- 
ured in the ease with which project recruit 
quotas were met and in improved quality 
control. 

Of the various recruitment methods tried 



by a project serving a large inner-city area, 
the periodic use of an army surplus truck as 
a mobile unit and staffed by employment 
counselors proved to be the most productive, 
even surpassing a decentralized recruitment 
unit staffed by project personnel in a neigh- 
borhood community center. Only about 12 
percent of this program’s trainees were referred 
from other agencies, although clients from 
these sources were sought. Even the parent 
agency which housed the project referred only 
7 percent of the recruits identified. 

Examination of this series of E&D proj- 
ects strongly suggests that most of them did 
not enroll the most seriously disadvantaged 
youth in the communities being served. This 
was evidenced primarly in site visits made as 
part of this retrieval operation. In one of the 
most heavily funded projects visited, for ex- 
ample, one of the project executives inter- 
viewed remarked, . . we are not yet getting 
at the real hard core. We have very little to 
offer anyone with a very low reading level or 
who can’t read at all. What do you do with 
a person who has had say six jobs or more in 
the last 6 months?” 

That the youth recruited frequently were 
not representative of the most seriously dis- 
advantaged in the communities being served 
apparently did not cause any great feelings 
of anxiety among project managers. As long 
as those brought in were youth “in need,” and 
came in sufficient number to satisfy project 
quotas, there is slight evidence to show that 
any great drive existed to put a maximum 
effort into finding and attracting the really 
hard-core youth. 

Moreover, many projects did not know 
precisely how many really disadvantaged 
youth lived in the target area, or what their 
characteristics were. They therefore could not 
discriminate among the grossly disadvantaged, 
the moderately disadvantaged, and the slightly 
disadvantaged. On the other hand, lack of this 
type of information acted to deter serious 
criticism of recruitment results as long as basic 
entrance criteria were met and recruitment 
quotas filled. 

Still another factor that seemed to vitiate 
any drive to establish vigorous outreach pro- 
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grams to get at the seriously disadvantaged 
was that there were more than enough youth 
available for the various E&D projects. In fact, 
there seemed to be far more youth eligible 
than the projects were capable of absorbing. 
A sort of “buyer’s market” existed. 

Finally, many and perhaps most of the 
projects were not equipped in training or in 
job-placement terms to deal with the most seri- 
ously disadvantaged among the youth popula- 
tions. Few, for example, were capable of taking 
in the mentally ill, the addicted,' the alcoholic, 
or the seriously feebleminded. As originally de- 
signed, the projects were supposed to work 
with hard-core disadvantaged youth. But the 
meaning of hard core is at best ambiguous, 
and, in the early years, no one apparently in- 
sisted that any of the projects actually should 
deal with the grossly disadvantaged. 

Now the pendulum has swung the other 
way. Unfortunately, the same lack of precision 
by projects in defining the target population 
is still in evidence. However, several partici- 
pating organizations did find a way through the 
use of sheltered workshops to engage and 
make reasonably productive, according to in- 
dividual capacity, some of these extremely 
disadvantaged persons. 

It should be noted that the term disad- 
vantaged, as used here, does not apply simply 
to individuals or groups suffering from cul- 
tural, economic, or political deprivation, al- 
though this is the usage that seems implicit in 
most antipoverty programs. Deprivations of this 
kind are, of course, often characteristic of 
populations requiring the intervention of pov- 
erty programs, but also significant among such 
populations are the handicaps imposed by 
physical and mental illness, mental retardation, 
gross deformities, and other types of func- 
tional and organic conditions which inhibit em- 
ployability as usually defined. Certainly, the 
majority of E&D projects examined did not 
seek out recruits with disadvantages of the 
latter type. 

For the sake of clarification it would 
seem that a more precise definition of just 
what disadvantaged means for work programs 
of this type is badly needed. 

Several detailed observations can be made 



regarding the selective recruitment of hard- 
core youth by the projects surveyed. Some used 
a strict recruitment policy which served to 
screen out the most disadvantaged; some, per- 
haps most, enforced a fairly open-door type 
of policy and took almost anyone who applied, 
provided they were out-of-school and out-of- 
work and in the proper age group. Only a 
minority of the projects actually sought out 
the most seriously socially, mentally, and 
physically handicapped youth, such as those 
with I.Q.’s below 65, those with gross emo- 
tional disturbances, or those with some severe 
physical handicap. 

One of the most interesting trends noted 
in two of the projects visited was the success- 
ful effort of the project managers to separate 
themselves and their projects’ recruitment 
practices from any hint of a psychiatrically- 
oriented policy. 

One of these projects had never had a 
psychiatrically-oriented policy toward programs 
for the disadvantaged, because the agency 
housing the project simply did not conceptual- 
ize in psychiatric terms the problems of pov- 
erty and urban redevelopment in which it was 
vitally interested. As one project executive 
expressed it ... to his agency a psychiatric 
orientation to the problems of poverty was 
“insulting” to the poor; even if it were accept- 
able, it would require such elaborate screening 
and supporting therapy that it would be im- 
possible to deal with large numbers of people 
quickly. Finally, neither he nor his agency be- 
lieved that unemployment for the disadvan- 
taged was a psychiatrically rooted problem, to 
be solved through a psychiatrically oriented 
program. 

The history of the other project was quite 
different. As originally conceived, it was 
tightly psychiatric in orientation, having been 
designed principally by a psychiatrist, in close 
cooperation with a well-to-do citizens com- 
mittee in a large midwestem city. At the pro- 
gram’s inception, according to the project 
executive interviewed, many of the youth re- 
ferred were rejected after a lengthy screening 
process because of low IQ’s or lack of “proper 
motivation” for work, as evaluated by exam- 
ining clinicians. After a long political strug^e. 



the interviewee and other staff members, with 
key outside support, were able to shift the 
project’s orientation completely away from its 
original, highly clinical point of view, and re- 
cruits began to flow in. 

An account of this last project suggests 
that work programs for disadvantaged youth 
can readily screen out the most disadvantaged 
among the population in need by insisting upon 
certain levels of “normal” functioning as de- 
termined by the use of psychological and 
psychiatric examinations. These examinations 
may possibly have merit as part of the assess- 
ment process once recruits have been selected 
and involved in a p'-gram, but recruitment 
and selection on this basis seems particularly 
hazardous for any program aimed at engaging 
the most disadvantaged. Not only are such 
techniques usually slow and cumbersome, but, 
as commonly used, they are also notoriously 
subject to middle-class biases and distortions. 

There are, of course, many other ways in 
which selection criteria can be used to exclude 
the most disadvantaged, and no attempt will 
be made to review all such criteria here. But 
one further illustration seems most appropriate. 
In one major E&D project the local board of 
education ran the training phase of the pro- 
gram during its early stages, and the board 
refused to accept trainees with either a police 
or juvenile court record. What this contributed 
to the screening out of those most in need of 
service can easily be imagined. 

The lesson to be learned here seems sim- 
ple enough. Projects of the type surveyed 
obviously must have a few guidelines to set 
standards for recruitment: for instance, po- 
tential clients should be out-of-school, out-of- 
work, and in the proper age group. But if 
additional criteria are to be imposed, such as 
proper motivation for work, normal intellectual 
functioning, or absence of any police or court 
record, then the projects cannot hope to reach 
the most disadvantaged. If fairly strict stand- 
ards of mental and physical health are also 
required, then the projects assuredly will not 
tap the youth populations which are most in 
need of their services. 

Indeed a counter recruitment policy would 
appear to be necessary, wherein recruits would 



be chosen because they were poorly motivated 
towards work, below normal in intellectual 
functioning, and had extensive police and court 
records. Standards of poor mental and physical 
health might even be set. Programs guided 
by these recruitment standards would be 
much more apt to get at those most in need. 



CORRECT CREDENTIALS 

The matter of a project’s reputation is a 
most elusive one, particularly when it comes 
to the question of the repute of a program 
within the target community of concern. The 
issue of a project’s reputation among potential 
recruits will be discussed later. 

This review of E&D projects as well as 
general knowledge of recent efforts to employ 
more effectively the disadvantaged in general 
welfare programs, led to the following sugges- 
tion: various types of welfare and remedial 
programs prosper or founder in their dif- 
ferent phases, including voluntary recruitment, 
depending upon whether or not members of 
the target population have a favorable attitude 
toward such programs. Moreover, the attitude 
of the target population that a particular pro- 
gram represents “a good deal” for its mem- 
bers, or is viewed as being “on our side,” need 
not necessarily be shared by the more general 
public, potential employers, or members of 
other welfare, educational, and social con- 
trol-type agencies. 

In fact, one good strategy for penetrating 
a disadvantaged community with an outside 
funded program may well be to seek to have 
the project defined by the target population as 
one which represents its best interests as op- 
posed to those of outside groups, many of 
which may actually conflict with the best in- 
terests of the disadvantaged. 

Many, perhaps most, of the E&D projects 
reviewed appeared to lack this depth approach 
to reputation buildi:ig as a source of recruits. 
In a few, the idea seemed fairly well developed 
that the program should give good service and 
actually lead to jobs, and that this would help 
recruitment. In only a few programs, however. 
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was there any hint that program planning, in- 
cluding that for recruitment, counted on the 
target population to be favorably disposed to- 
ward the program, because they had been pre- 
conditioned to perceive it as on their side 
not only in a simple service sense, but also 
in a more militant sense. 

This raises a serious problem for future 
training programs for disadvantaged youth. 
For example, how can favorable predisposi- 
tions toward a program on the part of potential 
recruits be cultivated if the agency implement- 
ing the program traditionally has been defined 
by the disadvantaged population as serving the 
interests of “the other side”? 



SOCIAL PRESTIGE FACTOR 

One of the most interesting findings of 
this review of E&D projects with respect to 
reaching potential trainees was the importance 
of status inducements for motivating disad- 
vantaged youth to participate in such pro- 
grams. As used here, the concept of status 
refers to the social prestige which potential 
trainees believe they would either gain or lose 
by engaging in programs, and does not pertain 
to trmnee estimates as to whether or not par- 
ticipation would lead to jobs. The concept 
also includes, in a narrower sense, whether or 
not potential trainees define participation as 
inherently good, in the sense that their present 
and immediate position vis-a-vis their refer- 
ence groups would be improved by the mere 
act of participation. 

The social prestige factor was most 
clearly evident in several programs examined 
when it became obvious that potential trainees 
were keenly sensitive to the public definitions 
given to the programs for which they were 
being recruited. Thus, if program staff or the 
more general public defined such programs 
as anti-delinquency programs or as poverty 
programs, potential trainees seemed to have 
a tendency to shun them because of the nega- 
tive connotations associated with such labels. 
The preferable label seemed to be that of work 
program. Hardly anyone seemed to resent 



being associated with this type of project. 

One of the projects visited was estab- 
lished within the ongoing program of a cor- 
rectional institution for youth. Here it seemed 
clear that participation in the project provided 
some of the inmates with a form of “special 
privilege” not open to most of the others. Par- 
ticipants received a type of training which was 
apparently superior to that generally offered 
by the institution. They were also rewarded 
with certain immediate benefits, such as ex- 
emption from the routine housekeeping chores 
performed by other inmates, and, in the case 
of those being trained in the culinary arts, 
much better food than that ordinarily avail- 
able to other inmates. In fact, one of the side 
effects reported by the project executive was 
that the better quality of food served in the 
E&D culinary arts training program had led the 
institutional administration to improve the 
quality of food prepared for the general inmate 
population in the common mess hall. 

Another project examined, which was 
conspicuous for the few number of trainees 
involved and the highly selective manner in 
which it recruited the best of all applicants, 
consciously attempted to build an esprit de 
corps into each of its small residential classes. 
The project even went to the extreme of having 
their trainees wear distinctive blazers and par- 
ticipate in graduation ceremonies in emulation 
of the private prep school tradition. 

It is difficult to judge how much influence 
such policies had on the recruitment of new 
rounds of potential trainees, or even how 
much the policies contributed to the low drop- 
out rate of the project mentioned — only two 
or three boys out of a total of 60. Certainly 
the rigorous admittance policy in which only 
the top applicants were accepted, and all 
others excluded, also would be an important 
factor in accounting for the low dropout rate. 
However, even the strict admittance policy 
can be interpreted as having an esprit de crops 
function associated with it. 

As a matter of fact, even the question 
of monetary stipends for trainees can be in- 
terpreted from the status point of view. It is 
not only that money in its own right attracts 
trainees but control of the stipend actually con- 



fers a considerable special privilege on a youth 
from a seriously handicapped background who 
otherwise would have no such advantage. At 
his economic level, the stipend means a real 
and highly visible rise in living standards for 
himself, and perhaps even for his family. 

How far future work programs for dis- 
advantaged youth should push status induce- 
ments is at this point difficult to estimate. It 
does, however, seem to constitute an issue 
that must be addressed in terms of recruit- 
ment policy and in terms of the holding power 
of programs on trainees. 



USE OF MASS MEDIA 

In contrast with this aggressive out- 
reach policy of face-to-face recruitment by 
project staff, the poorest recruitment tech- 
niques seemed to be those which used the de- 
personalized media of city-wide newspapers, 
radio, and television. Although recruitment re- 
sults, in terms of directly reaching potential 
trainees by mass media, were reported gen- 
erally as highly disappointing, one experienced 
E&D project executive interviewed speculated 
at some length about the possibility that this 
failure mostly reflected the lack of know-how 
on the part of projects in the use of mass 
media to communicate with the hard-to-reach 
populations. He suggested that since there was 
a TV set in virtually every slum home, and 
as the sets seemed to be in use almost con- 
stantly, the lines of communication existed, 
but that action programs and similar efforts 
had simply not yet learned how to take ad- 
vantage of these avenues. He further sug- 
gested that TV channels might be useful for 
recruitment and other purposes if combined 
with simultaneous neighborhood meetings in 
different parts of a large city, but added that 
little seemed to have been done with this idea. 

However, the negative results of the mass 
media in direct recruitment terms should not 
be confused with the strong positive results 
reported by various projects in community 
penetration terms, when the mass media were 
systematically used to build up favorable public 



images about their programs. Not only were the 
attitudes of the general public favorably in- 
fluenced, reported the personnel of some of 
these E&D projects, but knowledge of and a 
good image of the program were diffused 
among various welfare, educational, and busi- 
ness communities — many of whom were likely 
to be directly involved in some fashion in the 
actual functioning of the local E&D project, 
and eventually in its success or failure. 

Thus good citywide, and sometimes state- 
wide, publicity was deemed most helpful in 
getting some of the projects launched and 
successfully conducted because it favorably in- 
fluenced the general public, prospective em- 
ployers, and various organizations whose co- 
operation was essential, even though such 
publicity seemed to have little direct effect on 
potential recruits. The influence of the mass 
media in this regard seemed more pronounced 
for programs in medium-sized cities than for 
most of the programs in large urban centers. 

One final point should be noted regarding 
the use of public media for recruitment pur- 
poses: a number of the projects which used 
a particular local area as a source of recruits 
reported that posters and throwaway circulars 
had a notable impact on recruitment when 
they were placed where the youth sought after 
as trainees actually congregated, such as in 
pool halls, barber shops, and candy stores. 

The influence of monetary inducements 
on the recruitment process quickly may be dis- 
posed of: such inducements are necessary to 
attract and hold recruits. If stipends w«yre not 
provided by the project, the sponsoring agency 
or some other source was often required to put 
up the money to pay for them. One project 
executive felt that although stipends were de- 
sirable during phases of the program when 
trainees were actually engaged in doing pro- 
ductive work, they should not be given during 
early program phases, such as intake and 
evaluation. In simple empirical terms, how- 
ever, stipends dispensed from the beginning 
would seem to prove an important induce- 
ment for attracting and holding trainees. It 
would also seem highly desirable that project 
stipends be on a par with those of other com- 
peting types of youth-work programs. 
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EVFORMAL RECRUITMENT METHODS 



One of the strongest impressions gained 
from this review of E&D projects is that, once 
a prpgram is rolling along, the trainees them- 
selves become an important source of new re- 
cruits. Whenever the point was discussed by 
project executives, the conclusion was that 
trainees produced a sizable number of new 
recruits, a fact which often occasioned execu- 
tive surprise. Using trainees to reach target 
neighborhoods through involvement of their 
peers and associates is a type of recruitment 
practice which merits considerable develop- 
ment and attention by future programs. 

A number of projects also reported that 
the families of disadvantaged youth played a 
significant role in referring potential trainees. 
Thus, combined with the influence of peers, 
the informal system of social relationships 
existing within the target subcommunities which 
most of the E&D projects were trying to pene- 
trate seemed to play an important part in the 
flow of recruits. For example, in one project 
reviewed, some 46 percent of the youth re- 
ferred were sent in by either a friend or rela- 
tive. In another large project, some 41 percent 
were referred by friends or relatives, as com- 
pared with 22 percent by direct recruitment 
and 36 percent from other agencies. 

Nevertheless, review of the general recruit- 
ment practices of the projects fails to show 
that many of them made any sustained and 
calculated effort to capitalize upon the existent 
networks of social relationships as a source of 
potential trainees. 

In one of the programs using nonpro- 
fessional indigenous workers, project execu- 
tives reported that they knew they were not 
getting at the really hard-core disadvantaged 
youth in their communities because the neigh- 
borhood people involved in the program were 
familiar enough with the target neighborhoods 
to realize that this type of youth was being 
missed. 

One of the projects examined reported 
simply that: 

... In recruitment, we found that one of the 
best methods was to involve the youth pres- 
ently in the program to recruit others of 



similar circumstances. I would say that the 
large percentage of our students were re- 
cruited by such personal contact. 

Another project, operating in a rural 
community, used volunteers to help bridge the 
social and geographic distance between the 
project and widely scattered potential trainees. 
The same volunteers reportedly were useful 
in developing a good reputation for the 
project. 

All of the projects were designed to handle 
modest, even extremely small, numbers of 
trainees. The largest, JOIN in New York City, 
was scheduled to work with 8,000 youth, but 
the total number of clients allocated to many 
of the other projects was much smaller: 2,500; 
2,000; 1,860; 1,000; 600; and lOOL Several 
were slated to take even smaller numbers: 
60; 40; 30; and in one case, 12. Since, as is 
customary in many E&D efforts, most of the 
projects were not dealing with large numbers 
of subjects, they were not under any great 
pressure to find enough trainees to meet their 
contract obligations. Recruitment apparently 
was fairly easy. One project report put it this 

. . . Thus, the problem of recruitment very 
soon appeared to our staff to be one of hav- 
ing adequate services to offer in the first 
place, and then of having personable and 
well-trained staff members able to interpret 
and offer those services to the counselees. If 
these conditions were not present, it was felt 
that word-of-mouth and minimal community 
work would be sufficient to enlist enrollees. 

However, on the whole there seemed to 
be little consensus in the various projects about 
the use of indigenous personnel, including the 
trainees themselves, as sources of possible re- 
cruits. Some of the E&D project reports even 
suggested that such personnel sometimes abused 
the confidential nature of records, failed to 
control young workers, attempted to exploit 
them, and in other ways proved unsatisfactory. 
Obviously there are some disadvantages that 
must be overcome in the use of indigenous 
workers to tap into the informal relationships 
existent among groups of potential trainees. 

In sum, only a few of the programs 



attempted to penetrate their target communi- 
ties through the planned use of informal peer, 
neighborhood, and family relationships in the 
recruitment of their trainees. Most projects ex- 
amined were more largely dependent in policy 
terms upon the development of referral rela- 
tionships with other agencies, or upon the use 
of nonindigenous outreach personnel, with or 
without the support of special outreach facili- 
ties. 

Generally it appeared that essentially only 



the sophisticated and well-established com- 
munity-oriented programs in large cities ser- 
iously attempted to use indigenous personnel 
and structures for recruitment. It is noteworthy 
that such programs already were set up and 
well established before they added E&D project 
funding. Even so, one of their executives re- 
ported that “more door-to-door” recruitment 
would have been desirable in a program de- 
signed to reach the truly hard-core youth 
populations. 



RURAL AREA RECRUITMENT 



In an era when television is blurring the 
distinctions between urban and rural residents, 
it comes as a surprise to discover that geo- 
graphy can influence the type of recruitment 
effort, if the target population happens to 
be unemployed or underemployed rural resi- 
dents. One E&D project in Appalachia made 
this discovery, almost by accident. Its descrip- 
tion of one rural environment highlights the 
problem: 

. . . The geography of Kanawha County 
(West Virginia) is hilly. Residences are 
mostly in the valleys (hollows) with a nar- 
row road winding up the valley. Small valleys 
off horn the main valley roads are usually 
reached by means of an unpaved road. For 
geographical reasons and because of the close 
family-tied tendencies of these residents, a 
clannish type of social structure exists. Often 
urban outsiders are regarded suspiciously and 
not accepted by these residents. 

Another project in North Carolina made 
the same point: “Most people unfamiliar with 
rural areas are unaware of the extent to which 
their inhabitants are separated from the main- 
stream of contemporary life. . . . [For this rea- 
son] the indigenous nonprofessional is [more 
likely] to establish rapport with a potential 
client because he is familiar with the client’s 
environment and can understand his attitudes 
and interests.” 

Field experiences of recruitment workers 
who participated in the Manpower Improve- 
ment Through Community Effort (MITCE) 
program in North Carolina are especially sig- 



nificant because of the program’s extensive 
reliance on nonprofessionals. 

The following exerpts are from The Non- 
professional in a Rural Manpower Program, 
the North Carolina Fund, P.O. Box 687, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 27702: 

. . . The only clear obstacle to recruiting in 
the rural areas has been the seasonal nature 
of farm work. Some work which is available 
from April to October pays $3 to $5 per 
day. Potential applicants are sometimes re- 
luctant to give iq) their assured income, scant 
as it may be, for promises of future better- 
ment. Recruiting is difficult [in the summer] 
because during the daylight hours the adults 
of the house are usually in the field, work- 
ing with the crops. Moreover, many poor 
people in rural areas live in quarters pro- 
vided by the landlord; they could sometimes 
be forced to move elsewhere if they no longer 
worked for him (some have accumulated 
debts to their landlord over the winter 
months when they were unemployed and feel 
an obligation to work them off). Neverthe- 
less, recruiting during the winter months 
usually yields an abundance of applicants. 

. . . Besides going to each house in a de- 
pressed area to recruit, some rural field 
workers take advantage of the local country 
store or community church as means of con- 
tacting large numbers of the needy. These 
field workers persuade the storekeeper to give 
the literature to area residents, partly by 
pointing out the increased income that store- 
keepers will derive from steadily employed 
customers. Since the pastor is usually a cir- 
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cuit rider 'who may visit his church only once 
a month, field workers also contact (with re- 
ported effectiveness) the lay leaders of local 
churches. 

... It is not unusual for field workers to 
take on additional chores such as distributing 
Government surplus food to families that 
they have contacted because the father who 
is on welfare was bedridden and the mother 
had heart disease. 

. . . Prospective applicants frequently will not 
become involved with the field workers on 
the first visit; although they appear to co- 
operate, they give incomplete or inaccurate 
information to the field worker. [Only] upon 
his return visit [do] they begin to trust him 
and to be more open about their problems. 
Followup visits [must] continue to be made 
to participants before, during and after they 
have been placed in training. 

. . . Some rural field workers (one to each 60 
active applicants) cover from 300 to 500 
miles during a week in the field, although 
most average 75 miles a day. 

Training projects for rural residents us- 
ually provide transportation in the form of a 
bus service that picks up trainees in the morn- 
ing at pre-determined points and returns them 
to these same locations at the end of the day. 
A few programs have gotten around the trans- 
portation problem by providing sleeping quar- 
ters either in nearby college dormitories or by 
paying the monthly rentals for furnished rooms 
in town. 

Another technique which has been par- 
ticularly successful with rural applicants is 
termed Group Intake Interviewing, reportedly 



reducing initial dropout rates from 24 to 14 
percent. 

The theory behii.'d this technique rests 
on the assumption that the applicant will de- 
cide whether or not to enter the program 
during the first half hour of the intake inter- 
view. 

One project involving rural residents in 
New Jersey received considerable assistance 
in recruitment through referrals from other 
agencies, including welfare, probation, parole, 
high 'chools, churches, county and State 
health departments, mental health agencies. 
Rehabilitation Commission, county and mu- 
nicipal officials, police departments, youth 
organizations, juvenile court judges, local com- 
munity action programs, veterans groups and 
others. Each of these sources varied in the 
extent of its cooperation and often “months 
elapsed before some agency contacts resulted 
in actual referrals.” 

This rural youth development project also 
made use of the public media as a supplement 
to both face-to-face recruitment and referral. 
According to a 1966 report on this project 
published by the New Jersey Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, “Among these efforts were 
the use of widespread distribution of pamphlets 
explaining the program, display cars, human in- 
terest newspaper coverage which was actively 
sought, and some limited radio broadcasts ar- 
ranged by the Employment Service. . . The 
OEO report added, however, that “since few 
enrollees cited these devices as primarily re- 
sponsible for their interest in the program . . . 
it is assumed that they were of negligible 
value. . . .” 



FIRST CONTACT AND HOLDING POWER 



One of the major difficulties found in 
work programs for disadvantaged youth de- 
velops because elaborate prevocational test- 
ing and often extensive psychological study 
of incoming recruits are required. Furthermore, 
most programs offer training, not work, to re- 
cruits at the point of entiy into the ongoing 



program after testing and individual study is 
completed. New recruits generally do not ex- 
pect to be tested, studied, and then trained. 
Instead, they generally anticipate getting a job. 
Their perception is that of JOBS Now, the 
program title of one of a series of E&D projects 
in Chicago. This difference in expectation be- 



tween thoce starting to participate in work 
programs as clients and those running such 
programs from a testing-study-training orienta- 
tion precipitates what is perhaps the first major 
strain between newly enrolled recruits and 
program staff. 

Thus, not only do work programs face 
the initial task of finding and actually enroll- 
ing suitably disadvantaged recruits, but they 
also face the task of keeping them actively 
participating in a program’s activities as they 
move through its various phases. 



WHY TEST? 

It would seem reasonable to presume 
that it is more difficult to stimulate participa- 
tion in a program with an open-door policy 
of enrollment than in one that is highly selec- 
tive in recruitment. Selectivity usually means 
that potential enrollees are weeded out ac- 
cording to some set of psychological and per- 
formance standards, with the best being 
selected and the worst rejected. In all prob- 
ability, the various tests and criteria used for 
this purpose actually serve to accept for pro- 
grams those potential enrollees who, in a cul- 
tural sense, are far more ready to participate 
in a testing-study-training type operation, than 
are those who are rejected. 

Therefore, it would appear that work 
programs emphasizing a strong testing-study- 
training component and using highly selective 
enrollment practices would have minimal prob- 
lems in holding onto their trainees once they 
were finally selected. The chief difficulty with 
these programs is that they do not seem to be 
serving the most disadvantaged among the so- 
cially deprived, but rather the most select. 

One of the smaller E&D projects surveyed 
illustrates quite nicely how highly selective a 
program can be in its enrollment of potential 
recruits. This program used its own social 
workers stationed in various, widely-scattered 
deprived areas of a major city to identify pe- 
riodically potential trainees. The workers 
tended to recommend those boys with whom 
they were well acquainted rather than boys 
who were strangers. The names of the rec- 



ommended youth were then forwarded to a 
private vocational testing service, located in 
the central part of the city, and the boys in- 
structed to go to this office for testing and 
study, a process which took about 2 weeks. 
Those who showed up at the office were as- 
sessed. It took still another week to select the 
15 boys who were to participate in each of 
the 16-week residential training cycles used in 
the project. While in residence upstate, each 
boy received a $27 weekly allowance and an 
extra $28 a week for his maintenance, which 
he paid to the training residence. The youth 
were trained in the operation of office dupli- 
cating machines. Of the total 60 involved in 
the 4 training cycles run by this project, 
only two boys dropped out. 

It would seem fair to conclude that part 
of the spectacular holding power of this project 
resulted from its residential nature and be- 
cause of the monetary stipends given to each 
participant. It also seems reasonable to con- 
clude, however, that the very processes by 
which enrollees were identified, tested, and 
studied resulted in a highly select type of youth 
actually being recruited. 

Unfortunately very little information is 
available from this project describing the char- 
acteristics of the youth first identified and 
then enrolled in this program, and no in- 
formation is av^able describing differences be- 
tween those originally identified as prospec- 
tive trainees and those who actually ended up 
in the program. A comment made by one of 
the project’s executives is, however, suggestive. 
She reported that some boys enrolled in later 
phases of this program were recommended by 
youth who had already completed the pro- 
gram. Often the youth recommended by other 
boys were strangers to their host agency’s so- 
cial workers, she continued, and because of 
this they had many additional problems with 
which the woikers were unfamiliar. When 
youth of this kind actually found their way 
into a training cycle, they “didn’t seem to 
work out too well.” This would suggest that 
the recommendii'g social worker’s first-hand 
knowledge of those he proposed for the proj- 
ect was itself a basis for screening potential 
trainees, and eliminating troublesome ones. 
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IMMEDIATE INVOLVEMENT 

Aside from the rather dubious enlistment 
and enrollment practices illustrated in the 
immediately preceding example, there are sev- 
eral other means by which the holding power 
of work programs can be increased. All are 
gleaned from experience gained from the E&D 
projects under examination. These methods 
can be applied by any type of program, but 
seem especially suited to ones that do not in- 
tend to be higWy selective in their approach to 
potential trainees. In fact, several of the follow- 
ing seem particularly well adapted to keeping 
all potential enroUees, even those most likely 
to drop out, involved in program activities. 

One of the simplest methods, but some- 
times the most difficult to accomplish, is to 
avoid any delay whatsover between identifica- 
tion, intake, and subsequent program involve- 
ment for prospective enrollees. Immediate in- 
volvement should be the watchword. 

A second technique is to employ local 
people in neighborhood-type programs and 
culturally similar people, wherever possible, in 
all programs at those points where face-to-face 
contact is made with trainees. It would be 
highly desirable if such project personnel 
operating at the local level in neighborhood 
programs v/ould also be known, at least by 
reputation, to prospective program enrollees. 

A third and simple device would be mak- 
ing monetary stipends available to trainees as 
soon as possible, within a few days at most 
after they first exhibit interest in a program. 

A fourth procedure would be to multiply 
the role relationships between project staff and 
trainees so that relationships are not limited 
to the typical teacher-student, patient-therapist 
roles. 

A fifth way is strictly organizational. To 
cut down on the delay encountered in getting 
prospective trainees involved in programs, the 
latter should be able to take in and absorb 
new recruits at any time, without waiting for a 
new training cycle to begin. 

Although a good deal of testing and study 
of trainees perhaps may be desirable for many 
reasons, including proper job training and place- 
ment and for purposes of project research and 



evaluation, examinations should occur only 
after a trainee has been enrolled actively in 
a program. It even seems desirable tor trainees 
to be paid stipends during this period of testing 
and study. Application of this device pre- 
sumes, of course, that program managers want 
to exercise an open-door policy with respect 
to recruitment. 



NEED FOR DATA 

The quantity and quality of information 
compiled about individual enrollees varied 
greatly in the E&D projects examined. In 
some, very little information of a descriptive 
nature was reported. On the other hand, many 
projects gathered and reported a considerable 
amount about their trainees — much of it dem- 
ographic, or related to educational achievement 
or general health, or representative of the typi- 
cal psychosocial information customarily gath- 
ered about a client and his family by social 
caseworkers and psychologists. Considerable 
data pertaining to vocational interests and ca- 
pacities also were often assembled as a means 
of making judgments about job training and 
placement. Usually this information was ob- 
tained by means of interviews and tests ad- 
ministered to trainees in an office-type situa- 
tion, although occasional field visits were made 
to the trainee’s home and family. Almost 
everything that was done was fairly conven- 
tional according to prevailing practices in psy- 
chology, social casework, and vocational 
counseling. 

None of the projects seemed to take ad- 
vantage of the newest social science efforts 
to assess and to understand the underprivi- 
leged. None appeared to use, for example, sub- 
cultural analyses on either a social class or 
ethnic basis to appraise trainees. Although 
clearly peer reltionships were very vital in the 
recruitment of trainees in many projects, none 
of them seemed to have recorded systemati- 
cally the peer relationships of trainees as these 
existed in their natural operating milieu in an 
attempt to advance the recruitment process or 
guide the structuring of training assignments 
or other types of involvements. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The portrait of trainees presented by the 
different studies done on them was a highly 
individualistic one — as though trainees ade- 
quately could be understood and handled in 
program terms without much knowledge of 
their social, social psychological, and cultural 
characteristics. 

Very little effort seems to have been made 
in these E&D projects to visualize jr plan for 
trainees in terms of their social relationships, 
either with other workers in project terms, or 
with significant nontrainees back home in their 
own surroundings. A conspicuous exception to 
this is found in the proceedings of a few which 
used work crews as part of their programs, and 
in others which tried to build into small trainee 
groups a sort of esprit de crops. 

One project visited made good use in 
program terms of the work-community con- 
cept exemplified by the sheltered workshop, a 
feature it borrowed from the host agency hous- 
ing it. The disadvantaged youth recruited for 
this project were consciously assimilated into 
the ongoing social system of the sheltered 
workshop. 

This technique seemed to exercise good 
holding power, perhaps because, as the project 
executive interviewed reflected, the youthful 
trainees soon began to feel that they were “not 
so badly off after all” as compared with the 
other workers routinely employed in the shop, 
many of whom obviously were older and also 
much more characterized by gross mental 
and psychic disabilities than they were. 

One of the most promising developments 
in the future planning and execution of work 
programs for disadvantaged youth would 
seem to lie in the area of increased sophistica- 
tion regarding the use of social science prin- 
ciples in the recruitment and subsequent reten- 
tion of trainees. 

The advancements being made in this 
area in the fields of education, social welfare, 
and mental health should, it would seem, be 
reflected progressively in work programs for 
disadvantaged youth. 

The E&D projects reviewed here have 
contributed to the implementation of a rapidly- 



developing social perspective on social prob- 
lems. In terms of recruitment practices and 
also in terms of efforts at community penetra- 
tion, the projects have made the most sig- 
nificant achievements in the following areas: 

— ^Either implicitly or explicitly most of 
the projects have taken a neighborhood or 
area perspective, noting that disadvantaged 
youth are concentrated in particular 
pockets, ghettos, and rural hollows, and 
have guided their efforts according to 
such a community orientation. 

— Some projects have explicitly recog- 
nized that certain existing agencies rou- 
tinely process and handle large munbers 
of disadvantaged youth, and that these 
agencies could be used as bridges to reach 
youth in need easily. 

— ^Through the use of vigorous outreach 
programs, sometimes to neighborhoods 
and sometimes directly to other agencies, 
many of the projects have demonstrated 
their ability to recruit their quotas of 
youth in need of vocational service. 

— Some of the projects, particularly those 
that were launched as part of already on- 
going community-oriented programs, have 
been able to build a most favorable repu- 
tation among prospective client popula- 
tions as being “a good deal.” 

— ^Experience with monetary stipends in 
many of the projects has served to rein- 
force the more general opinion in the work 
program field that these stipends are 
necessary features to be taken into ac- 
count in program planning. 

— -The role of social prestige factor^ in 
the motivation of trainees also has been 
demonstrated rather clearly. Thus, it is of 
advantage to such programs to provide 
participants with immediate status gains 
in terms of program participation, as well 
as in terms of the promise of future re- 
v/ards in employment terms. 

— A number of the projects quite clearly 
were able to break away from the tradi- 
tional psychiatric view of social problems 
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as sometimes applied to the problems of 
unemployed and disadvantaged youth. 
However, in many of the programs, par- 
ticularly in terms of their individualistic 
view of trainees and in terms of the type 
of studies done on trainees, the residual 
influences of the conventional psycho- 
social perspective linger on. 

Areas in which initial gains were made 
toward an implementation of a social science 
perspective in work programs, but where much 
future development is required, also are ex- 
emplified by the experience of this series of 
E&D projects. 

Of particular note here is the clear role 
trainees themselves play in the recruitment of 
additional trainees. Although plainly recog- 
nized in program after program, few system- 
atic attempts were made to capitalize upon 
and expand this method of recruitment. 



The use of subcultural lines of analysis 
for understanding trainees was also conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

As also was apparent in several programs, 
existing community cleavages between different 
ethnic groups, which impeded recruitment and 
community penetration, offered barriers not 
easily surmounted by the programs that en- 
countered them. 

Finally, very few of these programs were 
able to recruit and hold onto the most seri- 
ously deprived among the Nation’s youth. 

All these and other still unresolved, or 
perhaps even unspecified, problems stemming 
from the inherent nature of community life in 
a heterogeneous society must subsequently be 
addressed by youth-work programs, as well 
as by other types of programs seeking to 
intervene effectively with disadvantaged 
populations. 




The Social Science Revolution in Social Welfare Thought 

By John M. Martin 



Taken in the context of their time, the Man- 
power Administration’s E&D projects, along with 
many others funded by Federal and foundation 
sources during the last several years, reflect ac- 
knowledgement of the fact that considerable sec- 
tors of the American population are being left out 
of effective economic, political, and cultural in- 
volvements in the mainstream of American life, 
and that drastic new policies and programs must 
be developed if these inequities are to be reduced 
or removed. But the development of new ap- 
proaches is scarcely sufticient. What is new and 
what is workable must actually be applied to 
supplement or supplant older, less effective strate- 
gies and techniques, if innovation is in fact to 
occur in a widespread and meaningful way. 

For centuries work has been viewed as a so- 
lution to social problems among the poor. In 
Elizabethan England, for example, with the de- 
cline of feudalism, the growth of towns and trade, 
the rise of pauperism, and the sharp increases 
in property crimes and crimes of violence, distinc- 
tions were drawn in highly moralistic terms be- 
tween the “worthy” and the “unworthy” poor. 
The former were defined as “good” people who 
because of injury, illness, or age were unable to 
work; the latter, as “bad” people who would not 
work and who were therefore fit subjects for 
workhouses where they could be made to produce. 

Although these notions are still current, the 
development of modem social and behavioral 
science has led to more sophisticated views about 
what should be done about the social problems 
associated with poverty. Some of the more recent 
interpretations have cited the lack of educational 
and employment opportunities faced by impover- 
ished classes and minority groups. Others have 
pointed to the cultural deprivations of such groups 
and the need, on the one hand, to develop for 
their benefit programs of cultural enrichment, 
and, on the other, the need for schoolteachers, so- 
cial workers, court officials, and others constantly 
in touch with, and making crucial decisions about 
the poor, to develop greater tolerance for cultural 
differences. 

Still others, though in the minority, have 
raised the issue of community power and its re- 



lationship to the rise and development of social 
problems among the economically deprived. This 
view holds that the vast professional bureauc- 
racies which have been created in modem society 
to deal with social problems function as interest 
groups themselves in the power sense. This docs 
not mean that policy formation in such bu- 
reaucracies is controlled by community elites, al- 
though this often seems to occur; but rather that 
such bureaucracies, alone and in coalition, are so 
organized and so structured that the chance for 
outside criticism and subsequent innovation and 
change is held to a minimum by various devices 
and impediments. 

Furthermore, according to this last point of 
view, vital to the maintenance of this equilibrium 
is the control and neutralization of “clients” them- 
selves, especially by programs designed to prevent 
effective interaction among recipients a^d hence 
to prevent their collective political organization 
and action. To theoreticians of this persuasion, the 
problems of the poor are basically political, the 
solution to which would require the wringing of 
greater and greater concessions from the domi- 
nant community by an organized collectivity rep- 
resenting the poor in the bargaining process. 

The list of explanations of poverty, its var- 
ious concomitant social problems, and what 
should be done about such conditions is virtually 
endless. Almost every man has his own idea about 
why people are poor and why poor people act as 
they do. In part, such differences in interpretation 
reflect deeply-seated differences in the personality 
of definers themselves, but such differences in in- 
terpretation also reflect differences in the social 
climate of the times. Thus, for several decades 
after World War I, when interest in psychology 
was on the rise, social problems were largely ex- 
plained as a gg regates of individual problems — as 
conditions reflecting the intellectual or psychic 
deficiencies of problem individuals or of prob- 
lem families. 

During the last 5 or 10 years in America the 
fashion in the study of social problems has shifted 
somewhat in the direction of broader social and 
cultural conditions, as “private troubles” have in- 
creasingly been distinguished from “public social 



issues.” The fomier are defined as the idiosyn- 
cratic maladjustments of individuals or their fam- 
ilies; the latter, as conditions reflecting funda- 
mental dislocations in the institutional fabric of 
society itself. This partial shift in public definitions 
has been facilitated somewhat by the fact that a 
number of American sociologists, economists, and 
others have recently advanced a structural line of 
analysis in explaining social problems, a point of 
view standing in sharp contrast to the more influ- 
ential psychic interpretations advanced by those 
of a psychiatric persuasion, including not only 
clinicians but also other influentials and practi- 
tioners. In past years even many sociologists have 
contributed to this type of psychic interpretation, 
as witness the vrluminous sociological writings of 
the 1920’s, 1930’s, and even 1940’s in which, in 
accounting for the existence of social problems, 
stress was placed in the narrowest sense upon “so> 
cial and personal pathology.” 

The structural line of analysis is, of course, also 
quite different from the laissez-faire position well 
established in economic thought, and well articu- 



lated even today by many of those who speak out 
on serial problems and other public issues. 

The definition of social problems as “public 
.social issues” has also in part been advanced at 
the pragmatic level by program managers and 
staff who on an ad hoc basis have found that they 
are not dealing with aggregates of isolated individ- 
uals, but with social groups and subcultures which 
simply do not yield to techniques tightly framed in 
individualistic terms. Perhaps one of the clearest 
instances of such recognition occurred in the field 
of education with the discovery and acceptance by 
theoreticians and practictioners alike of the con- 
cept of the “culturally deprived child.” Another 
area which has markedly advanced the “public so- 
cial issues” viewpoint is, of course, the field of 
civil rights where a variety of institutional dis- 
locations have come wader increasingly heavy 
criticism. The same general trend is discernible to 
a lesser degree in other allied fields, such as men- 
tal health, juvenile delinquency, urban redevelop- 
ment, and vocational rehabilitation. 
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TESTING, 

COUNSELING, AND 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



This report seeks to describe the major 
features of assessment, counseling, and sup- 
portive services as reported in the documents 
produced during the period 1962-65 by the ex- 
perimental and demonstration (E&D) proj- 
ects for disadvantaged youth funded under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA). It also attempts to identify new 
kn owledges and techniques which represent in- 
novations in working with these youth, and 
focuses on implications for future policies, 
programs, and strategies. 

E&D programs operated within a psy- 
chological frame of reference, locating the prob- 
lem of youth unemployment within the un- 
employed youth themselves. They directed their 
efforts to producing change in the youth by 
direct intervention in their behavior and experi- 
ence. None of the more than 50 individual 
E&D projects has been primarily social or 
structural. They do not attempt to define, mani- 
pulate, or change economic or social variables, 
such as the structure of job opportunities, hiring 
and promotion patterns, employer judgments 
and attitudes, or housing, geography, and local- 
ization of unemployed populations, or the 
health, income, and economic character of 
disadvantagement. 

While there is general agreement that 
such factors represent the conditions to which 
youth have responded in ways which include 
unemployment, the approach of the E&D pro- 
gram has been to assume that these are condi- 
tions which can be changed through changing 
the youth. As a consequence, there were no 
projects which experimented with providing 
employers with monetary incentives for hiring 
disadvantaged youth, nor did any of the proj- 
ects experiment with breaking up ghettos and 
ghetto education. The assumption of a psy- 
cholo^cal frame of reference is of questionable 
validity. It has been argued that the unemployed 



youth is not a psychological cripple so far as 
work is concerned and that he is not the cause 
of his unemployment. 

Since local initiative has been exercised in 
E&D projects, program design has varied from 
one project to another. Consequently, the tech- 
niques used can be evaluated only in relation 
to she project where they were employed. In 
addition, the meaning of “experimental and 
demonstration,” as applied to these projects, is 
unclear. Under one definition of the term, a 
variety of different kinds of projects would be 
expected to follow the approach and techniques 
being tried out, and the outcomes at each proj- 
ect would be compared. Under the other, each 
project would experiment by trying out several 
approaches and report on its outcomes. Some 
of the projects considered in this study have 
followed the first course and others the second. 

Another feature is the absence of a clear 
policy concerning the limits of demonstration. 
Should projects have a large amount of money 
and a carefully selected staff to devote to a 
fully rounded program for a modest number of 
disadvantaged youth? Or should they try to 
show what can be done with available facilities 
and personnel serving as many youdi as pos- 
sible? Projects of the former type are more 
likely to demonstrate new techniques and serve 
as a model of the best practice to which others 
may aspire, while the latter may be closer to 
what is possible in a national manpower pro- 
gram. 

Still another point of confusion is the 
conflict between the goals of research and of 
service. Is the primary concern of E&D projects 
to gain knowledge and experience or to serve 
the maximum number of youth? 

Despite these problems, it must be said 
that the E&D program of the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Manpower Administration has been 
remarkably productive of a sense of ferment, 
exploration, and discovery in working with dis- 
advantaged young people. It has pioneered in an 
area which had heretofore received scant at- 
tention. The programs it has sponsored have 
come very close to changing completely and 
fundamentally traditional practices and con- 
cepts, and have generated a mass of ideas 
and notions, however inchoate they may be. 



ASSESSMENT 



It is not always easy to discriminate be- 
tween assessment and other program elements 
such as counseling (in which there is a con- 
tinuous process of assessment by the counselor 
and client), training (especially when tests are 
used as vehicles of teaching, as the subjects 
to be taught, as criteria for teaching effectiv 
ness, and as evaluations of trainee needs and 
progress), and work experience which forms 
one of the contexts in which assessment took 
place in E&D projects. The problem is com- 
pounded further because techniques, even when 
serving an exclusively assessment function, vary 
in formality from highly structured aptitude, 
interest, and personality tests, through formal 
behavioral observation and rating, to informal 
and clinical evaluations. Thus the decision to 
include particular program elements in this 
report section may, in some cases, be arbitrary. 

The author made his selection according 
to the following criteria: (1) All tests applied 
to trainees — rather than to subprofessionai or 
volunteer staffs, or to trainees as subjects in 
research; (2) all processes used to character- 
ize, describe, or “place” the trainee vis-a-vis 
other trainees, workers, or training and/or job 
requirements; and (3) procedures were used, 
generally during intake, to make decisions 
about the status and needs of trainees, or 
about their suitability for the project. 

This report will deal first with the use of 
psychological and vocational tests, trainee re- 
sponses to them, the preparation of trainees for 
testing, the use to which tests and test scores 
were put, including test-retest evaluations of 
program effectiveness, and a summary of per- 
tinent test findings. The report then will de- 
scribe less formal and nontest assessment 
procedures; clinical evaluation, homemade 
“tests,” ratings of work experience perform- 
ances, and work samples — concluding with two 
special aspects of assessment: self-assessment, 
and training in taking employment tests. The 
report will then move to the evaluative level 
and list major innovations and new knowledges 
in each of the above areas, state some general 
problems which need further exploration, and 



also some conclusions and recommendations 
for further programing. 

TESTS USED 

Although use of more than 60 psycho- 
logical and vocational tests was reported to 
the writer by 25 E&D projects, the list ob- 
viously was incomplete in at least two respects: 

1. There was no necessary relationship 
between the number of projects citing a par- 
ticular test and the number of youth given 
the test. 

— ^For example, the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale (WAIS) was administered 
selectively by several projects, making it 
second only to the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATE) in number of using 
projects; however, within each project, 
the WAIS seldom was administered ex- 
cept for special problems requiring ex- 
tensive diagnostic exploration, while the 
GATE was given to as many youth as 
would take it. 

2. Many project reports do not mention 
any tests, or they mention tests by type rather 
than by name. 

— ^This was a testimony to the inade- 
quacy of documentation in many projects 
showing that some reports contain in- 
ferential evidence that a particular test 
was used, but do not specifically cite its 
use in their sections on assessment. This 
is particularly true for the GATE, which 
probably was used in almost all projects, 
though it is mentioned by name in only 
14 reports. 

One project, the Police Athletic League 
(PAL) in New York City made special ar- 
rangements for its Spanish-speaking youth. It 
used a Spanish language test (AA Testa Com- 
prehension Mechanical) , the Performance Scale 
of WAIS, and on occasion used an interpreter 
to administer tests. Another New York City 
project. Vocational Advisory Service (VAS- 
Altro), used informal work tryouts in lieu 
of testing for non-English speaking Puerto 
Rican youth. 



At least eight projects which used the 
GATE did so in cooperation with the State 
Employment Service (ES), to whom the 
youth were referred for testing, or through 
arrangements in which local ES personnel 
conducted the testing at the project site. In 
some of these projects, ES screening and re- 
ferral forms, required by MDTA, were com- 
pleted by a representative stationed full or part 
time at the site so that project intake personnel 
would not have to send applicants to another 
office in another part of town for such clear- 
ance. This arrangement made the intake more 
accepting and personal for the youth. 

Goodwill Industries of Springfield, Mass, 
suggested that the WAIS be given before the 
Draw-A-Person test. To generalize, it is sug- 
gested that objective structured tests of clear 
vocational relevance precede less structured 
and projective tests which likely seem strange 
or irrelevant to the youth. 

The list of tests submitted by the proj- 
ects was composed entirely of old standard 
tests. There had been little or no experiment- 
ing with newer instruments, or even much 
searching in Oscar K. Euros’ Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook for less well-known tests, or 
for tests that go beyond the most obvious and 
traditional ones in the counseling-guidance 
repertoire. For example, not a single project 
reported even experimenting with the Ammons 
Picture Vocabulary Test, despite the fact that 
the U.S. Job Corps specifically selected it for 
use with disadvantaged youth. Other non-verbal 
tests also are missing, such as the Leiter Inter- 
national Scale. 

Ey and large, the selection of tests and test- 
ing programs seemed more determined by fac- 
tors of expediency than by a careful and com- 
prehensive evaluation of the merit and worth 
of available and relevant tests. There can be no 
excuse for use of the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord (KPR) instead of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Elank (SVIB). The latter is the most 
versatile and best standardized non-intelligence 
test in existence; it takes longer to give and 
to score than the KPR, but the Kuder offers 
only a limited range of interpretations and 
in any case has never been validated at any 
acceptable level. It appeared likely that a pref- 



erence for ease and convenience also lay be- 
hind the large number of projects which used 
the GATE routinely, even where there was 
no question of referral to MDTA training. 
The likely reason is that ES administered the 
GATE, thus taking the burden off the proj- 
ects’ shoulders. This interpretation received 
added weight when one noted that many of the 
projects which used the GATE claimed 'hat 
it is neither useful nor desirable for the popu- 
lation served. 

One project listed a fair number of tests, 
but in fact seldom used any but the GATE. 
To prefigure a later section of this report, 
there is much reason for thinking that the use 
of tests for assessment purposes received the 
least adequate attention from the E&D proj- 
ects. It was the area in which they were least 
likely to honor their contract commitments. 
There was little interest in testing expressed 
in project reports, and a good deal of opposition 
to testing in principle as well as in practice 
among project staffs. 



TRAINEE RESPONSE 

Some typical experiences mentioned in 
project reports follow: 

— ^Many trainees refused to finish the test 
battery. 

— ^Testing during intake interfered with 
the establishment of rapport in the group 
counseling. 

— Of 136 trainees scheduled for testing, 
only 85 showed up, according to an 
Urban League project in Cleveland, Ohio. 

— ^There was a large “no-show” rate for 
the regularly scheduled GATE testing on 
the week following intake at the Youth 
Opportunities Board (YOE I), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

— Of 148 scheduled for the GATE, 58 
showed up at YOE II, also in the Greater 
Los Angeles area. 

— Most of those scheduled for testing on 
the regular testing day failed to show up 
at Neighborhood House, Inc. (NH), 
North Richmond, Calif. 
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— A great number of youth dropped out 
of the program during the intake phase, 
which included extensive psychological 
evaluation and a psychiatric interview, 
and in a followup study, some trainees 
described the depth interviews as insult- 
ing, silly, irrelevant, or offensive and in- 
trusive at the Citizens Committee on 
Youth (CCY), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

— ^The youth resisted going to vocational 
rehabilitation for testing, because they did 
not define themselves as sick or requiring 
rehabilitation at the Syracuse Skills Center 
(SSC) Syracuse, N.Y. 

It is clear from the above experiences that 
many projects found their youth to resist and 
reject testing during the intake phase. One can 
speculate on the effects of such resistance on 
the relationship between the youth and the 
project; clinical experience suggests that a 
youth who “skips” his appointed testing is 
likely to feel somewhat guilty or embarrassed, 
even if the project accepted his failure to be 
tested. He also will have found himself ac- 
complishing the first step of a disengagement 
or withdrawal from the program. The feeling 
of estrangement from the project may leave 
him less likely to become involved personally 
in the project’s programs. Thus those who ac- 
tually do not drop out during intake testing 
are likely to drop out psychologically, to some 
extent, in response to their own failure to take 
the tests. 

One project. Job Opportunities through 
Better Skills (JOBS), Chicago, 111.,^ reported 

no negative response to testing during the first 
week of the youth’s participation. However, 
some JOBS workers reported in interview 
that although few youth walked out of the 
initial testing, the characteristic approach to 
the tests was lackadaisical, uninvolved, unin- 
terested, and lacking in seriousness. 

If youth may be described as generally 
rejective of testing during intake, other expe- 
riences reported in project documents may 
help mitigate this gloomy picture: 



^JOBS, the Chicago E&D project, is not to be con- 
fused with the national JOBS (Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector) Program started in 1968. 



— One project reported that its youth ac- 
cepted testing after just one or two talks 
with the counselors about the tests and 
what the scores would mean and be used 
for (Springfield Goodwill). 

— ^Another project indicated that although 
it was difficult to obtain information from 
its youth during intake interviewing be- 
cause of defensiveness and a noncom- 
mittal style (playing it cool), it could 
elicit the information wanted after the 
youth had been accepted into the pro- 
gram and had worked in it for a while. 
This occurred at the Jewish Employ- 
ment and Vocational Service (JEVS), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— ^The SSC reported that its youth ac- 
cepted and welcomed tests after they had 
been in the training program a few weeks 
because they wanted to know their own 
strengths and weaknesses. 

— ^The CCY project reported that, after 
the purpose had been explained, there was 
“unprecedented acceptance” of testing by 
youth who usually resisted it. 

— Other programs did not report on the 
question of acceptance or resistance to 
testing, but it seemed likely that in some 
(e.g., PAL and Community Progress, 
Inc. (CPI), New Haven, Conn.) ac- 
ceptance was achieved by making the de- 
cision to test and take tests a joint one 
between the counselor and the youth. In 
such cases, client resistance to testing 
did not become manifest because the 
client participated in the decisionmaking 
process. 

It seems clear from the foregoing that dis- 
advantaged youth are generally resistant to 
testing, and that this resistance manifests itself 
through refusals, dropping out, lack of serious 
trying on the tests, and simple failure to show 
up at testing sessions. In disliking tests, such 
youth are probably not very different from 
middle-class youth usually seen in vocational 
guidance agencies. Nor are disadvantaged 
youth more lacking in curiosity about them- 
selves. If there is a difference between the 
classes, it probably lies in the disadvantaged 
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youth’s suspicions and fears about what the tests 
will say about him and how they will be used, 
and in the absence of the polite passivity which 
characterizes middle-class clients when they are 
vis-a-vis demands for achievement and scholas- 
tic performance such as those called for by 
tests. Thus lower class youth express their 
dislike and distrust of tests more directly. 

Despite this initial distrust, some of the 
experiences cited above indicate that disadvan- 
taged youth do accept testing after they have 
been in a program for a while. Perhaps the 
difference lies in a suitable introduction to the 
testing ... in a strong enough relationship 
between the youth and the agency for the 
youth to feel less threatened and defensive 
about revealing himself ... in the development 
in the youth of enough feelings of self-con- 
fidence and acceptance to enable him to tol- 
erate the threat which tests suggest. It simply 
may be a matter of trust in the project, or 
commitment to participating in it. 

CLIENT PREPARATION 

Agencies varied greatly in the extent to 
which youth were prepared for testing and in 
the timing of the testing in the total program. 
Some agencies did testing during intake, and 
encountered resistance and difficulty. On the 
other hand, counselors at CPI referred youth 
to testing when the youth and the counselor 
agreed that the youth was ready to take tests. 
Obviously, discussion between counselor and 
client of readiness for testing is likely to in- 
clude discussion of the nature of the tests, and 
how they are to be used, thus contributing to 
their understanding and acceptance. Similarly, 
YOB II reports that its clients resisted testing 
if the counselor did not wait until the youth 
was “ready” for testing before making a re- 
ferral. Unfortunately, YOB II does not indi- 
cate how readiness was determined, or who 
determined it. 

Other projects which delayed testing until 
after intake include SSC, which found that 
youth who had resisted going to a vocational 
rehabilitation bureau for testing during intake 
became interested and desirous of testing 
within the skills center as a means for self- 



assessment after they had been in the program 
for some weeks. The Detroit Mayor’s Youth 
Employment Program does not report any dif- 
ficulties in getting the youth to take tests; in 
that program (which had a relatively high level 
of youth, 85 percent being high school grad- 
uates), testing was done during the course of 
a 2- to 3-week orientation period conducted 
largely through group counseling. Springfield 
Goodwill also had an extensive introductory 
period, devoting the first 3 weeks to assess- 
ment. They reported good acceptance of test- 
ing after one or two talks with the counselor 
who explained the nature and purpose of test- 
ing, and reassured the client. PAL presented 
reasons for testing and appraisal, and the na- 
ture of testing, along with other counseling- 
guidance material, m two 1 and a half-hour 
group counseling sessions as part of its intake. 
Its youth then were free to select the parts 
of the program they wished, presumably in- 
cluding or excluding testing. 

It thus seemed that there is some experi- 
ence indicating that testing can be delayed until 
a youth has participated in the agency’s pro- 
gram for some period of time, and then the 
testing seems more meaningful and acceptable 
to the youth. 

Some projects reported that their youth 
accepted testing even during initial intake, if 
the testing were introduced briefly, thus sug- 
gesting that a longer period of participation in 
the program is not required to achieve accept- 
ance. CCY, for example, informed its youth 
that the tests are not used a' .inst them, but 
are used only in the formation of vocational in- 
terests and goals. 

Such reports suggested that when assess- 
ment was delayed until the trainee was fa- 
miliar with and involved in the program, it 
was well accepted, and that tests may be ac- 
cepted even in initial contacts with the agency 
if they are introduced adequately and honestly 
as being for the trainee’s benefit. 

USE OF TESTS AND RESULTS 

The achievement of acceptance of test- 
ing by disadvantaged youth is only one ele- 
ment in designing an assessment program. Far 



more important is the question of to what end 
the tests are to be used. Yet it is on this 
question that project rerports were most 
sketchy. 

Counseling and Treatment 

One project rep(3ited that tests were given 
to applicants on the basis of staff recom- 
mendations that more information be obtained 
regarding their status and needs before final ac- 
ceptance into the program. Yet this project 
does not seem to have rejected any applicants, 
although many were admitted on probation 
only, pending remedial work where indicated. 
Presumably, the tests were used to guide the 
staff in designing individualized rehabilitation 
programs. Presumably also, the results of the 
testing were used in counseling the client. 

In Action for Boston Community Devel- 
opment, Inc. (ABCD), counselors also deter- 
mined when tests were needed or desirable. 
This determination was made during the 
course of counseling. It thus seems likely that 
test scores entered directly into the content of 
the counseling. CPI was quite clear in its use 
of testing as a counseling resource decided by 
the counselor. The results of testing were also 
used by CPI in determining training or job 
placements. In this connection it is worth not- 
ing that CPI made a special arrangement with 
the Connecticut ES which permitted a modi- 
fication of GATB score standards, allowing 
more disadvantaged youth to qualify for MDTA 
training. CPI also had permission to overrule 
GATB scores in selected cases where there was 
strong non-test evidence of ability to profit from 
training. 

One probable reason for a general lack of 
counseling use of test scores was the emphasis 
in most projects on group counseling pro*:e- 
dures, almost to the exclusion of individual 
counseling. Although it can be done, most 
group counseling avoids dealing within the 
group with the test scores of the group mem- 
bers. The only project which reported group 
use of test scores was Action Housing, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in which they were presented 
as a self-confrontation device which all mem- 
bers of the group discussed. Thus those pro- 



grams which used test scores in counseling 
tended to be the few programs which relied 
primarily on individual counseling rather than 
group methods. 

Test scores as part of elaborate psychi- 
atric and psychological appraisals were also 
used as guides to treatment by two projects; 
in both, the emphasis was on personality diag- 
nosis rather than specific vocational needs, tal- 
ents, and disabilities. Both projects used their 
assessments as the basis for planning casework 
interventions, with personality and psychopath- 
ological factors far outweighing the purely vo- 
cational. Indeed, the report of one of the two 
makes the incredible remark that work and job 
placement must not be allowed to interfere 
with the individual client’s self-development, 
thus neatly turning the tables on the orienta- 
tion of most of the E&D projects, which more 
generally took the stance that personal prob- 
lems should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of work and job placement. This latter orienta- 
tion went along with a tendency to see per- 
sonal problems as at least partially a result of 
joblessness and its attendant characteristics; on 
the contrary, the project referred to above took 
the position that joblessness was a pathologi- 
cal symptom of underlying personality prob- 
lems. 

In sum, tests were used primarily for coun- 
seling in only four or five projects; and in most 
of these, the decision to test was based more on 
the counselor’s need for information than on 
clients’ stated needs. 

Admission to the Project 

Three projects actually used test scores in 
determining admission to their training serv- 
ices. These were the Young Men’s Christian 
Association (YMCA) project of New York 
City, which had only two skill training courses, 
and so necessarily had to reject applicants 
without the necessary aptitudes; Action for 
Appalachian Youth (AAY), Charleston, 
W. Va., which rejected applicants of very low 
intelligence before the project discarded the 
psychiatric orientation which had prevailed ini- 
tially; and a midwestem sheltered workshop. 
The last also rejected applicants of low in- 
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telligence, as if this iu itself were not sufficient 
disadvantagement. The Philadelphia JEVS, 
with a program very similar to the midwestern 
sheltered workshop, found that many trainees 
testing at well below average intelligence per- 
formed at acceptable standards in its work- 
shop, and an AAY project, Kanawha County 
Employment of Youth (KEY), later found that 
it could offer its ser/ices to many of those who 
had been initially rejected for too low intelli- 
gence. 

In general, where projects are organized 
to provide a multiplicity of services, depend- 
ing on client needs, there is little need for se- 
lection testing. Most projects developed serv- 
ices to meet the needs of their youth, rather 
than select only those youth who needed or 
could use the services the projects already had. 
It is in this sense that the projects were youth- 
oriented, rather than tied to particular service 
elements. This stance encountered serious 
difficulty in one major respect; many projects 
reported that they could find nothing effective 
to do with younger clients (below 18 years). 
However, this problem is not one that could 
have been cured by selection testing. Thus it 
appeared as if there were little justification or 
need for the use of tests as criteria of admis- 
sion to projects and their services, except where 
project offerings were severely restricted. 

Assignment to Training 

If the initial intake testing done Ity most 
projects was not for selection purposes, and 
seldom for counseling and treatment purposes, 
it was much more frequently used as a basis 
for assigning youth to project services, par- 
ticularly training. However, it was reiported that 
many MDTA classes were run on* a quota-filling 
basis and that under such circumstances, test 
scores were often jettisoned and some ludicrous 
training assignments resulted. 

The report by Neighborhood House was 
most explicit in this regard. It noted that theore- 
tically, assignment to higher skill training was 
to be based on factors such as motivation, age, 
willingness to prepare for and take tests, test 
results, freedom from personal problems, social 
maturity, performance in work experience sta- 



tions, and ability to work in groups without 
disrupti^'e behavior. But in fact, all such cri- 
teria, Including test scores, were overridden by 
the simple question of whether there was a 
training slot available of any kind at aU. 

A similar process occurred at the other 
end of the country; in a major eastern city 
the ES screened girls for a course in secre- 
tarial work, but since the course was the only 
stipend-paying training available to the unem- 
ployed girls, the girls took referral to the 
course regardless of interest or skill, and since 
the Service needed to fill the class, it sent girls 
regardless of test scores. Needless to say, many 
of the girls dropped out of training. 

Out of 13 projects which sought to use 
tests as a basis for assignment to training, this 
was done meaningfully and without extensive 
difficulty by only two— CPI and PAL — as far 
as can be ascertained from the project re- 
ports. This state of affairs cannot be blamed 
entirely on the projects. Many would have 
preferred using their tests more effectively but 
for various reasons beyond their control could 
not do so. 

In some cases, tests were used for assign- 
ment to training programs which were so ir- 
relevant to occupations that, in effect, the test- 
ing was nonfunctional. In the absence of ade- 
quate training programs to which youth can be 
referred on other than a quota-filling basis, 
there is no point to selective placement testing. 
It is this consideration which reflects badly on 
the “open door” admission policy, when re- 
sources for doing anything with the admitted 
youth are too limited. 

Selective Placement 

Tests were given to serve as guides to 
job placement by most of the projects. How- 
ever, as far as one can tell from the project 
documents, the situation was the same as that 
for training. The shortage of job openings of 
any kind, the preponderance of work oppor- 
tunities in low level, unskilled, deadend jobs, 
and the almost uniform insistence by the 
youth that they be referred to jobs as soon as 
possible, made selective placement impossible 
for all the projects that tried it with the excep- 
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tion, perhaps, of PAL, and of course YMCA, 
which was able to place selectively because 
it trained selectively. 

It is in relation to this issue that the 
fundamental assumption of the E&D projects, 
that employability can be changed by chang- 
ing youth, falls down dramatically and tragi- 
cally. In the absence of adequate job oppor- 
tunities (and in the absence of any particu- 
larly novel or ambitious attempts at job de- 
velopment by the E&D projects in general), 
there is no possibility for experimenting with 
or demonstrating the use of tests for the se- 
lective placement of disadvantaged youth. The 
one project which did consistently make good 
job.s available to its youth (YMCA) did not 
do placement testing, using instead the youth 
performances in the training program as a 
guide to placement. The practical lesson to be 
learned from this is that a project must be 
adequate on all fronts if any part of it is to 
function effectively as a test or demonstration 
of techniques. One can only marvel at the 
rigidity of project personnel who continued to 
administer aptitude and ability tests despite 
their own awareness of how little they influenced 
assignment to training and how' little the jobs 
available placed any premium on skills and 
ability. 

Two other uses of tests in E&D projects 
ought to be mentioned. The first was related 
to their use in making selective placements on 
estimates of client “readiness.” The San Fran- 
cisco Committee on Youth (Hunter’s Point 
project), San Francisco, Calif., used tests in 
this manner, as did KEY and YOB I. In gen- 
eral, this meant that if, on intake testing, the 
client showed clear interests and some v/ell de- 
fined aptitude, he would be referred directly 
to placement rather than to counseling or 
training. However, there is some reason for 
thinking that these bases for referring to place- 
ment were unrealistic in some job markets, 
where as far as the employer was concerned, 
a strong back was the essential requirement for 
the temporary jobs he had available. This 
seemed to have been more true for Hunter’s 
Point and YOB I than for KEY, probably re- 
flecting differences in geography rather than 
differences in project effectiveness. 



An anecdote related in the NH report il- 
lustrates the problem. The project referred three 
boys to a temporary manual labor job (shovel- 
ing earth), because of the need of the boys for 
work, and their readiness, as the project 
judged readiness. Unfortunately, the boys 
“leaked” the news to some friends who were 
also in the project and who were, presum- 
ably, not yet “job ready.” The friends stole the 
march on the referred boys, showing up at the 
work site and representing themselves as the 
referred boys. They got the jobs and started 
doing the work, apparently acceptably enough, 
when the first three boys showed up, putting 
the employer in a quandary. Aside from tl:e 
obvious implications regarding the so-called 
lack of motivation of disadvantaged youth, the 
anecdote illustrates the irrelevance of the con- 
cept of job readiness where the only jobs avail- 
able are of the kind described. 

The second, more innovative use of 
tests was their employment as vehicles for 
stimulating basic education, as part of training 
in becoming test wise. This use, engaged in 
by seven projects, has significant potential, and 
therefore will be dealt with in a later section 
of this report devoted to training in passi ng 
employment tests. 

Test Misuses 

The testing specialist at one project re- 
fused to send test scores of trainees to agen- 
cies to which the youth were referred for vari- 
ous services, in an effort to guarantee privacy. 
Unfortunately, the net effort was to require 
the youth to take the tests all over again at 
the receiving agency, and to block communica- 
tion, so that there was little possibility for in- 
tegrating project services with those of other 
agencies in the community. 

A similar problem in communication oc- 
curred in a southern residential counseling pro- 
gram, though not in connection with test 
scores. It was reported that the assessments 
made by the residential staff were usually re- 
jected by MDTA and ES counselors dealing 
with the same youth, if their assessments dif- 
fered, and that this lack of communication 
was a product of professional disdain for the 



residential staff’s qualifications. 

At the other extreme, there are sugges- 
tions in some reports, notably of those agen- 
cies which used very clinical kinds of assess- 
ment procedures, that diagnoses and assess- 
ments may have been circulated too freely to 
potential employers and other agencies, result- 
ing in a loss of privacy which may have fur- 
ther disadvantaged some job seekers.- It was 
noted, in one report, for example, that there 
were some who felt that having an ES repre- 
sentative at the project and familiar with all 
the “dirty details” of the youth’s life could 
operate against the youth in that the ES rep- 
resentative might then have more knowledge 
of the project youth than he did of noaproj- 
ect youth. The nonproject youth, in the ab- 
sence of other information, were presumed to 
be capable of handling a placement, and so 
were given job referrals, while the proj- 
ect youth were treated as not job ready, and 
when considered job ready, were treated with 
caution. Thus the net effect on the youth of 
being in a project is to have reduced rather 
than enhanced chances for placement. This 
possibility is certainly not disconfirmed by 
project placement figures, in which it seems 
as if project dropouts were able to obtain jobs 
on their own at a rate not significantly lower 
than that achieved by the projects for the non- 
dropouts. And a reading of many project re- 
ports suggests that the youth served did have 
a double hurdle of having to convince their 
counselors, and then also the placement of- 
ficers that they were ready to work, before 
they were tried out on a job. 

Conclusions 

Only a handful of projects collected data 
to monitor their own processes. That obser- 
vation fairly well sums up project use of test 
results. Tests were given, almost ritualisticaUy, 
but they were seldom actually used for deter- 
mining admission to the project programs, for 
counseling, for assignment to training, or for 
referral to placements. The results of assess- 
ment were not communicated effectively to 
other agencies when appropriate, or to pro- 
spective employers when they might have facili- 



tated placement (so as not to make the youth 
dependent on the agency) and, on the con- 
trary, may have been communicated too freely 
when they should not have been. 

Finally, test results revealing some real 
potentials in the youth were noted but not 
acted upon. The overall impression is that tests 
were given, the scores recorded in dossiers out 
of habit and perhaps to satisfy the curiosity of 
counselors, and there their utility ended. It 
should be noted also that no project made 
any effort to revise the admittedly ancient 
norms established for most of the tests listed 
as being used, by reference to the scores ob- 
tained by youth today. 

This generally gloomy picture should not 
obscure the many occasions on which projects 
have been able to place some individuals in 
good jobs on the bases of test-revealed tal- 
ents which had heretofore gone undiscovered. 
However, even in this respect it was the au- 
thor’s impression that the talents were more 
likely to be discovered from other sources such 
as work tryouts and work sample testing. 

TEST-RETEST USES 

If tests have not been effectively used in 
assessing the youth served, they have found 
some utility in program assessment through the 
use of test-retest designs in v/hich the youth 
are tested at the beginning of the program 
or some phase of it, and then at the conclu- 
sion of the program to measure gains made. 
By inference, the qualify and effectiveness of 
the program which had been designed to pro- 
duce such gains are therefore tested. 

The most common use of such designs 
was in reference to the effectiveness of basic 
education or remedial programs concerned 
with reading and arithmetic, probably because 
initial and final measures of reading and arith- 
metic levels are so easy to obtain, providing 
clear criteria. Six projects tested their programs 
in these areas by giving objective tests to the 
youth before and after the program: JOBS, 
Mobilization for Youth (MFY), New York 
City, YMCA, CCY, Lorton Youth Correc- 
tional Center, Lx>rton, Va., and Draper Cor- 
rectional Center, Elmore, Ala. All but one 
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report gains of at least 1 year in achievement 
levels, with another one making a reference 
to a 2-year gain in one place in its reports, 
and to a lack of gain elsewhere. The only data 
reported documents the latter rather than the 
former claim. In general, the .gains reported 
by the projects are the results of widely dif- 
ferent kincis of basic education processes and 
programs, spanning widely different time pe- 
riods. 

The Detroit Mayor’s program reports 
that performance on employment tests was 
measurably increased after training in test tak- 
ing, but no data are offered in support of the 
statement. Presumably the statement refers to 
a special training program which sought to 
train youth to take and pass the employment 
test (mostly arithmetic) used by one of the 
large steel companies in the city. Before the 
4 months of training, most oi the testtakers 
failed the test, doing considerably poorer than 
the average high school graduate (alt?iough 
the Detroit program’s youth were almost aH 
high school graduates themselves) . At the end 
of the program, almost all those who took the 
test passed, far exceeding the performance 
level of the average high school graduate. It 
was not clear from the report whether the test 
was taken by the same boys who bad failed 
it initially, or a different group, and if so, 
whether the retest was the same form or an al- 
ternate form of the test that had been failed 
initially. Thus in the absence of a control group 
one cannot tell whether these results are a tes- 
timony to the training or to the effects of hav- 
ing some familiarity with the test. 

Both MFY and ABCD reported much 
larger gains in reading made by Puerto Rican 
Spanish-speaking trainees in special classes or 
training groups than for other trainees. 

The Draper report pointed out that its 
youth seemed to have “f^ed bad” on the ini- 
tial testing in order to demonstrate their need 
for the program, casting doubt on the validity 
of the gains it reports. 

The most startling change in scores was 
that in which a 13-point IQ jump was ob- 
served over the period of 1 month in a mid- 
western city project. This is an almost impos- 
sible real change, and when one noted that 



this same project did its initial testing during 
intake, and with relatively little test prepara- 
tion, the conclusion seemed more likely that 
the change in scores represented a change in 
the subjects’ approaches to the test rather than 
a real increase in mastery of knowledge. 

The general conclusion from the test- 
retest studies was that project youth may make 
modest gains of up to 1 year in reading and 
arithmetic achievement after basic education, 
but it was not yet clear that the gains were 
the result of training or of other Actors such 
as increased motivation, or a dropping away 
of the “playing it cool” defensiveness on tests. 
It was also not clear whether this greater striv- 
ing on tests v/as generalizable to testing out- 
side of the project. The results were clearer 
that special programs for Spanish-speaking 
youth produced positive improvement in 
scores. 

TEST FINDINGS 

This section v/ili present only those data 
v/hich have been derived from psychological 
assessment and presented in project reports. 
These results present a remarkably uniform 
picture: 

— Of the youth tested, 88 percent were 
below the national average in learn- 
ing ability, verbal, and numerical apti- 
tudes on the GATB (YOB I). 

— ^The median IQ on the WAIS was 90, 
though it varied somewhat from one corps 
of trainees to another (YMCA). 

— ^Ten percent of the youth were classed 
as mentally defective on the WAIS, 10 
percent as borderline defective, 30 per- 
cent as low average, 45 percent as aver- 
age, and only 3 percent as above aver- 
age (KEY). 

— ^Twenty-five percent were in the aver- 
age IQ range, and no one was above 
average (VAS-Altro). 

— ^The IQ range on the WAIS was from 
90 to 115, largely correlated with reading 
level. Since reading level tended to be low, 
so was the average IQ (YOB II). 

— ^The youth were well within the aver- 
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age range on the WAIS (in a program 
that screened out youth achieving low 
scores) and in the low average range on 
the GATE (Kansas City, Mo. JEVS). 

— ^The average score on the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test was about 11 correct 
items (JOBS); in Detroit’s program, in 
which 85 percent of the youth were high 
school graduates, the average score was 
14. 

The picture is clear; across the Nation, 
the youth served by the E&D projects tended 
to score at the low end of the normal range, 
or a little below, on standard tests of mental 
ability. Many scored at average on the indi- 
vidually administered WAIS, but the skewing 
of the curve at the low end reduced the aver- 
age scores of the groups to below average. Ob- 
viously, the projects are dealing with disadvan- 
taged youth. 

Outside the area of intelligence, reports of 
test results are few and far between. One proj- 
ect describes performance on the Draw-A-Per- 
son test as one in which females are portrayed 
as taller, stronger, healthier, and more dom- 
inant than males. The males are presented by 
the youth as passive, small, blind, and appear- 
ing desiccated. This description neatly con- 
forms to the crrrent view of the character 
structure of disadvantaged youth. What is 
not clear, in the absence of a controlled study, 
is whether the interpretation of the figures 
drawn by the youth described the figures them- 
selves or described the psychologist’s tend- 
ency to see such characteristics in the draw- 
ings which he knows come from disadvantaged 
youth. The same psycholo^st reports that in 
their Thematic Apperception Test stories, the 
boys reveal a concern v/ith love or the lack of 
it. 

— Sevenly-one percent of the youth were 
diagnosed as “inadequate personalities” in 
the Philadelphia JEVS project. 

— ^A total of 80 percent had serious emo- 
tional problems the VAS-Altro project 
reported. 

— And 40 percent were recommended for 
psychiatric evaluation on the basis of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 



tory at the Des Moines, Iowa, Council of 

Social Agency’s project. 

There were few significant differences be- 
tween the trainees and a sample of affluent 
middle-class youth in the problem areas they 
reported as concerns on the Mooney Problem 
Check List (MPCL) . Those differences which 
were found showed the project youth more 
concerned about lack of money and need for 
economic security than the middle-class youth, 
understandably enough, the Community Ac- 
tion for Detroit Youth (CADY), Detroit, Mich, 
reported. 

The psychiatric picture was of “nonma- 
lignant hostility, antisocial tendencies without 
the accompanying feelings of guilt, inabUity to 
postpone immediate gratifications of needs and 
confusion in the area of sexual identity,” the 
VAS-Altro project noted. 

The impression given by these reports — 
totally unsupported by the MPCL study cited 
— was that the overwhelming majority of the 
disadvantaged youth served were seriously 
emotionally ill. This writer does not agree with 
these interpretations, and noted that most of 
the above psychiatric determinations were not 
made by qualified psychiatrists. They more 
likely seemed to represent a way of defining 
the kinds of adaptations to the conditions of 
their lives made by disadvantaged youth as 
psychiatric conditions in the )^outh rather than 
as quite normal adaptations to a different kind 
of society and world than that inhabited by 
the middle class. It is the classic error of de- 
fining as pathology any deviations from the 
standards of the middle class. This is not to say 
that disadvantaged youth do not exhibit be- 
havior patterns different from those of middle 
class youth, and perhaps dysfunction^ in mid- 
dle-class society. They are not evidence of in- 
ternal psychiatric illnesses. The above listed 
psychiatric “charges” are the products of ap- 
plying an inappropriate frame of reference to 
the problems of disadvantaged youth. They 
also illustrate the old notion that one finds 
what one looks for; it is not surprising that 
such high incidences of emotional illness were 
found in those projects which emphasized ex- 
tensive clinical diagnosis of personality. 

Another assessment finding of note was 
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that outdoor interests on the Kuder were the 
lowest of the interest areas in the urban Cali- 
fornia youth seen at Neighborhood House. 

Of a sample of youth tested, 25 percent 
could not tell time, the Philadelphia JEVS re- 
ported. This is a most significant finding, for it 
may go far to explain the supposed poor time 
sense of disadvantaged youth. The writer 
knows of no one who has attempted to treat 
the problem of lateness to work, considered 
one of the major obstacles to employability of 
disadvantaged youth, by teaching the youth to 
tell time, and by making sure that they have 
a clock available to wake themselves up in the 
morning and to measure the amount of time 
it takes them to get. to work, so that they could 
plan accordingly. 

This finding by the Philadelphia JEVS, so 
startling in its simplicity as a possible explana- 
tion for habitual tardiness, suggests another 
observation, though one not based on objective 
measurement. It was noted in one project, the 
Pinellas County Board of Public Instruction, 
Qearvater, Fla., that its youth often ordered 
coke and hamburger for dinner in restaurants 
because in fact the youth knew them to be 
safe, and simply did not know how to read the 
menu well enough to order anything else. This 
observation accords with the writer’s own ex- 
perience, in which he found some rural Negro 
girls with whom he had gone to dinner in- 
capable of making sense out of a menu which 
had “specials” described here and there around 
the page, dinners listed in one place, a la carte 
dishes elsewhere, and a great deal of confusion 
as to whether soup, salad, dessert, and milk 
or coffee were included in the price of a par- 
ticular dish or not. Thus it suggested that one 
possible reason for the poor food choices cus- 
tomarily made by disadvantaged youth — a 
problem to which many projects directed their 
efforts unsuccessfully throu^ didactic courses 
and exhortations to eat balanced meals — ^was 
that their guided restaurant experience has 
been too limited for them to learn to use a 
menu to order anything but the standard coke 
and hamburger. This is a matter that could 
be tested empirically; if confirmed, it would 
suggest an obvious strategy for diet improve- 
ment. 



In general, it may be concluded that little 
information concerning the characteristics of 
disadvantaged youth has emerged from test- 
ing programs, beyond the reassuring finding 
that, although projects were in fact dealing with 
the disadvantaged, most clients’ scores were in 
the average intelligence range. Aside from this, 
the total impression is of “slim pickings.” 

TEST VALIDITY 

Among project findings which bear on an 
estimate of test validity as predictors are the 
following: 

A “substantial number” of youth who 
were evaluated as borderline or mentally re- 
tarded responded to or revealed average com- 
petencies in an industrial work setting at the 
Philadelphia JEVS project. 

Some counselees who did poorly on the 
GATB got scores up to 30 points higher on 
the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 
(IPAT), according to YOB II findings. 

Passage of the vocabulary section of the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT), 
which, like other vocabulary tests, is generally 
considered the best single predictor of intel- 
lectual performance, did not discriminate be- 
tween those boys who later were able to pass 
the test and those who failed the test again 
upon retaking it, reported the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth (NCCY), 
Washington, D.C. 

These “straws in the wind” suggest that 
scores of mental ability of disadvantaged youth 
are not stable or reliable predictors of later 
performance, at least in the kinds of criterion 
situations with which the E&D projects were 
concerned. The issue was brought to a clear 
focus by the Federal Department Stores proj- 
ect reported by the Detroit community pro- 
gram. In that project, 16 disadvantaged Negro 
young adults who had failed the selection test 
for salesmen used by the stores were put into a 
special 5-week training program in sales work, 
grooming, manners, nutrition and health care, 
etc., and then employed as sales personnel by 
Federal despite their low scores. It was found 
that the trained men came closer to long-term 
salesmen in volume of sales achieved after 
5 weeks of training than did a group of em- 
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ployees who had passed selection tests and 
who then had 5 weeks of experience on the 
sales floor without the special training. At the 
time of the writing of the Detroit report, 14 
of the 16 were still employed at Federal. 

This experiment is of such great potential 
importance that it demands replication. Indeed, 
one means by which the Department of Labor 
might undertake to loosen irrelevant test 
standards for employment by large employers 
is to offer to sponsor the costs of similar ex- 
periments in their firms. For it is likely that 
the most persuasive argument to an employer 
is one which shows that his employment stand- 
ards are not only irrelevant, but that they re- 
sult in the loss of worker effectiveness. 

One sees a curious development of logic 
in connection with the kinds of jobs which proj- 
ects found available for their youth. In some 
projects which noted that their youth scored 
low on tests as well as other assessments, it 
was therefore concluded that the most suitable 
jobs for such youth and the only ones they 
could expect to get were entry-level manual 
labor or routine factory jobs. Thus their job 
development staffs emphasized such jobs, and 
the sti was glad enough to have them avail- 
able. But when these were the jobs which the 
youth were offered, and the youth either re- 
fused them, quit them, or found them too 
worthless to bother getting up in the morning 
for, it was concluded that the youth were not 
job ready, and this was taken as further evi- 
dence that little more than such jobs could 
possibly be expected for them. 

In such circumstances, the tests whose 
scores led to the initial characterization of the 
youth as too untalented for worthwhile jobs 
were quite useless as measures of anything re- 
lated to job success, since the jobs made avail- 
able to Ae youth did not include demands for 
any particular skills or aptitudes. This kind of 
development thus produced a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, in that youth found no reason to be 
motivated for such jobs, thus confirming the 
original characterization. Too few projects 
were able to make good and respectable jobs 
available to their youth to be able to test the 
alternative proposition — that rather than the 
lack of motivation of disadvantaged youth af- 



fecting the kinds of jobs they can get, it may 
be the other way around — ^that the kinds of 
jobs which youth find available to them as in- 
centives strongly affect their motivation. Were 
they good jobs, many of these youth would 
make the effort. The mistake may be to as- 
sume that the availability of a worthwhile in- 
centive would not elicit the motivation. Yet 
the single greatest failure of the E&D projects 
was that they sought to produce motivationally- 
relevant changes in the youth without chang- 
ing the incentives to which the youth were 
responding. 

•CLINICAL ASSESSMENT 

Six projects used an essentially clinical 
approach to assessment, although these varied 
in their professionalism and elaborateness from 
the full psychiatric casework treatment em- 
ployed initially in two projects through the at- 
tempt by the Lane County Youth Study Board, 
Eugene, Ore., to objectify the observational 
base on which its social workers made their 
intake judgments, to two projects which paid 
such scant attention to assessment that the lat- 
ter was based on nothing more than a sin^e 
interview by an untrained interviewer. 

In the more elaborate clinical assessment 
programs, such as Springfield Goodwill, there 
were social work interviews, use of past rec- 
ords from schools and police and other social 
agencies to which the client was known, psy- 
chological testing, home visits and interviews 
with parents. Springfield Goodwill also in- 
cluded a routine psychiatric interview. In the 
case of CCY, referrals were made to a psychia- 
trist when indicated. PAL referred 20 percent 
of its clients for full clinical psychological eval- 
uation and individual clinical test interpreta- 
tions of personality and ego functioning. 

It is not surprising that those projects 
using such a clinical approach were those which 
were largely organized and operated by social 
service agencies, with staffs made up largely 
of social workers who simply attempted to 
transfer wholesale the techniques and proce- 
dures of a family service agency to an E&D 
project. It should not be surprising that in 
most of these cases, the detailed and expensive 
clinical assessment contributed little of voca- 
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tional value or relevance to the youth, and in 
most agencies, made no difference in the kind 
of training given or the kinds of placements 
arranged. 

However, the highly individualized ap- 
proach of such agencies did result in the pro- 
vision of supportive services beyond those in 
most other agencies. Indeed, it seems as if the 
social workers in the clinical agencies devoted 
more of their attention to medical, dental, and 
family problems than they did to more direct 
vocational matters. To the extent that the youth 
served thus received such supportive services, 
one can say that the clinical approach was ef- 
fective and helpful. It is the writer’s judgment 
that an E&D project should have exemplary 
staff and resources, so that what it does it does 
in an exemplary fashion, and has the talent to 
be able to conceptualize, test, and communi- 
cate to others its experiences. However, if the 
project is to demonstrate anything useful so 
far as a national manpower program is con- 
cerned, the forms of those experiences should 
be such that once demonstrated, others of less 
exemplary status and competence may imi- 
tate them. Use of scare professional personnel 
required for clinical assessments makes such 
assessment programs useless as pilots for a 
national program. 

In any case, the efficacy of the clinical 
approach as a method for producing behavioral 
change has not yet been empirically demon- 
strated, and what evidence there is does not 
support claims for effectiveness. One report 
did suggest that the very close and continuing 
relationship established between the casework- 
ers and the clients continued far beyond the 
clients’ period of training; while such extensive 
followup was desirable from a counseling point 
of view, the project did not seem to have 
achieved a particularly good record of voca- 
tional stability and productivity, and the case 
studies suggest that in fact a dependency rela- 
tionship between the caseworkers and the clients 
was actively fostered by the caseworkers, who 
took a very maternal stance. Indeed, the writer 
suspects that those clients who would not toler- 
ate such dependency were the ones who dropped 
out of the program. Thus one finds the report 
citing the later courtships, marriages, and 



childbirths of girls who had once been in the 
training program — surely matters which are 
beyond the responsibility or legitimate interest 
of an employability-development agency. 

The Lane County program attempted to 
objectify its bases for making clinical inferences 
and so developed a rating check list for use 
by the intake social worker. The criteria de- 
veloped to determine whether clients should 
be referred to prevocational training or di- 
rectly to vocational counseling were sufficiently 
close to the behavioral level to be worthy of 
consideration by other projects which often at- 
tempt to make the same determinations but 
in a less objectified form. A client was re- 
ferred by the intake worker directly to voca- 
tional counseling if: (1) the client was able 
to communicate thoughts to the intake worker; 
(2) he showed evidence of having future 
goals; (3) he showed evidence of having made 
some plans or efforts to implement his goals; 

(4) he was neat and clean in his appearance; 

(5) he appeared to be self-confident and in- 
dependent; (6) there had been past attempts 
to work. Clients were referred to prevocational 
training if they displayed the following be- 
havior: (1) hesitations in answering questions; 
(2) monosyllabic answers; (3) giving no an- 
swers or information about himself; (4) hav- 
ing no job information; (5) having no voca- 
tional plans, or very unrealistic plans; (6) hav- 
ing no plans for implementhig his vocational 
goals; (7) poor appearance; (8) little or no 
work experience; (9) maturity problems (pick- 
ing nose or teeth during the interview or gig- 
gling, etc.). 

HOMEMADE TESTS 

Twelve projects used project-constructed 
tests and other measurements to fill specific 
needs in their operations. Some of those de- 
veloped may be useful in other settings, despite 
their lack of standardization and validation; 
others seemed to offer such promise that the 
Manpower Administration should sponsor their 
perfection. 

The most promising homemade test is a 
picture interest test developed by Draper 
(which was one of the most creative of the 
E&D projects). Although the test is described 
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only sketchily in the correctional center’s re- 
port, it apparently consists of pictures of peo- 
ple in various occupational roles. The testtaker 
indicates his preferences among the pictures. 
Considering that two projects found the KPR 
test too far advanced for their disadvantaged 
youth, particularly ones with serious reading 
problems, there is an apparent need for a non- 
verbal vocational interest test; the Manpower 
Administration would be well advised to under- 
write the costs of research on the instrument. 

Several projects used homemade reading 
and arithmetic tests, usually given at intake, 
to provide a rapid estimate of need for basic 
education (Nei^borhood House, Kansas City 
JEVS, KEY). NH felt that its test provided 
a starting point that made involvement in 
counseling sessions easier, as it gave the youth 
something to talk about, deal with, and make 
plans for. Kansas City JEVS had its youth 
read a section from a newspaper as its reading 
test. KEY constructed an informal arithmetic 
test; they then compared the youth’s perform- 
ance on the test with the kinds of mathematics 
required for successful performance of the occu- 
pation for which the youth was being trained. 
They were thus able to make basic education 
specific to the youth’s occupational needs. 

In sum, most of the tests developed by 
the projects were of a very practical nature; 
few were likely to be useful outside the proj- 
ects, although the number of projects using in- 
formal estimates of reading and arithmetic 
skills suggested a need for some rapid short- 
form tests in the area. JOBS also reported a 
need for a brief personality test which would 
alert staff to needs for referrals to psycho- 
therapy. 

The picture vocational interest test, the 
mathematics test geared for comparison of 
achievement with needs of several occupations, 
and possibly the behavioral diecklist of the 
Lane County project and the followup rating 
scale of the Draper project might deserve fur- 
ther development and testing. 

WORK-EXPERIENCE RATINGS 

Many projects employed work-experience 
stations for their youth, either within house, as 



in work crews, or by farming youth out to 
work stations in public agencies, or in regular 
on-the-job training (OJT). However, no proj- 
ect report reproduced any particular form for 
supervisory evaluation of the youth’s perform- 
ances in work-experience stations. In most 
cases, the E&D projects seemed to have relied 
on iin assumed experience and competence in 
providing professional supervision in the work- 
crew supervisors, or in the heads of the work 
stations to which the youth were assigned; in 
most cases, this assumption broke down. Thus 
many project reports mention dissatisfaction 
with the kinds of supervision the youth re- 
ceived in out-of-house placements. The YMCA 
program attempted to solve this problem by 
having its counselors interview each super- 
visor at least once a week, but this turned out 
to be a huge drain on the counselors’ time. 
MFY found that supervision of OJT seemed 
to be better in large firms which had experi- 
ence in supervising and evaluating apprentices 
as part of their normal operations, whereas 
the small employers were too informal and in- 
experienced. Some projects reported that the 
office supervisors in the public agencies which 
provided work experience for their youth gen- 
erally ignored the youth, did not know what 
to do with them, except to send them on little 
errands, and thus failed to provide the youth 
with enough actual and varied work experi- 
ences to be able to make any kind of reason- 
able assessments of skills, style, competence, 
or 'iterest. And of course, it hardly need be 
pointed out that the only thing the youth 
learned in such an office is to not work — 
raffier the opposite of the program’s intentions. 

Some work-experience stations involved 
such low-level routine tasks that they did not 
lend themselves to any detailed evaluation of 
the youth’s skills, interests, or needs. This was 
the case with several work crews which were 
essentially manual labor forces. 

When the work station is limited in the 
range of activities on which observations can 
be made, the tendency is to deal with gen- 
eralized work attitudes and other abstract as- 
pects of the worker role, such as response to 
supervision, which may be separated from the 
particular tasks in which they are manifested. 
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However, this raises a further problem. It is 
generally assumed that such worker role char- 
acteristics (punctuality, attendance, work tol- 
erance, cooperativeness, etc.) are generalized 
as traits, regardless of the kind of work. But 
this assumption is highly questionable. 

One could make an equally good case 
for the hypothesis that a youth’s punctuality, 
attendance, work habits, and work tolerance 
will be related to the interest and gratification 
he gets out of the particular work he is doing, 
and thus would be expected to vary from job to 
job, perhaps even from supervisor to super- 
visor. This is a crucial matter, for it could 
throw into doubt many of the programs op- 
erating on the assumption that playing the role 
of a worker can be abstracted from the kind 
of work being done and trained for regardless 
of the kinds of jobs offered to the youth. The 
writer suspects that the assumption of general- 
ized work traits is particularly false for dis- 
advantaged youth, compared to more internal- 
izing middle-class youth, which may be why 
those projects which were able to hold up de- 
sirable jobs as goals to their youth (YMCA, 
as an outstanding example) had relatively little 
anxiety over teaching their youth how to play 
work roles and the other paraphernalia of “pre- 
vocational training.” 

Three comments from project reports also 
suggest this position: The Pinellas County pro- 
gram reports that its youth often behaved quite 
differently toward the residential staff mem- 
bers than they did toward their MDTA in- 
structors or work supervisors, sometimes look- 
ing like entirely different kinds of boys and 
girls to the different professionals who saw 
them in different contexts. And one JOBS staff 
member wrote that “some can be great em- 
ployees and lousy trainees, and vice versa.” 
Finally, the Philadelphia JEVS noted that when 
the work try-out period was ended and the 
youth were put on industrial tasks with sal- 
aries, their work output and motivation in- 
creased greatly, indicating that their youth 
were quite sensitive to local incentive condi- 
tions. 

The St. Louis JEVS used extensive 
supervisory evaluations in its sheltered work- 
shop. This program had the added distinction 



of being the only one that sought to estab- 
lish some validity for these ratings, finding that 
ratings of motivation, flexibility, or work habits 
did not correlate with whether or not a trainee 
was classified as successful (i.e., graduated 
from the program). However, supervisors’ rat- 
ings of cooperativeness did have a barely sig- 
nificant relationship to success, though appar- 
ently not to job placement. 

CPI, ABCD, JOBS, NH, YMCA, and 
SSC did not report any extensive or formal use 
of their work-experience settings for providing 
assessments. They were more training oriented 
in their use of work experience, and assessment 
seems to have been at an informal level. 

Probably the worst situation of all was that 
of a project in Appalachia, in which strained 
relationships between the project and MDTA 
personnel resulted in the refusal of the MDTA 
staff to provide the project with any assess- 
ments of trainee progress or even an estimate 
of the trainees’ likely completion date, thus 
effectively leaving the project in the dark and 
hurting the youth themselves. 

In summary, assessment of work experi- 
ence performance was generally not satisfac- 
tory in the E&D projects, except in some of 
the sheltered workshop settings. The prob- 
lems seemed to be the following: Lack of abil- 
ity to construct adequate assessments by un- 
trained and out-of-house supervisors, too re- 
stricted range of work experience to provide 
enough data for assessment, lack of any dem- 
onstrated reliability or validity in the formal 
rating procedures used, and failure to use for- 
mal ratings or assessments by most projects 
(only three or four of more than 16 projects 
which had work experience programs described 
formal ratings in their reports), and the ques- 
tionable assumption that performance in a 
work experience station is generalizable to 
performance on other kinds of jobs, in other 
settings, under other incentive conditions, and 
with different supervisors. Finally, where proj- 
ects did not adequately train supervisors, or 
provide them with guidance .,nd direction, 
where they had no administrative control over 
the supervisors, or where the supervisors 
worked in settings having very different orien- 
tations and goals from the E&D project, there 



was little useful assessment of the trainees. 

The assumption of generalized work 
habits in disadvantaged youth underlies much 
programing in E&D projects, and yet is highly 
questionable. But it is an assumption that 
can be empirically tested in psychological re- 
search in a variety of not very complicated 
experimental designs. It is thus stron^y rec- 
ommended that the Manpower Administration 
sponsor such experiments as crucial to an evalu- 
ation of the validity and utility of work-role 
training and assessment, w'hether it be through 
assi^ment to work crews, through group coun- 
seling, through prevocational training instruc- 
tion, or through assignment to work-experience 
stations. Despite the questionable status of the 
assumption, some projects were able to develop 
work experiences of sufficient variety and com- 
plexity to permit at least meaningful description 
and assessment of the youth’s performances, 
even if the descriptions and assessments may 
not be generalizable to other work sites. 

The major ingredient in the projects which 
were relatively well developed in this regard 
was that the work stations were in-house, and 
supervised by trained staff (YMCA, Spring- 
field Goodwill, SSC, and the JEVS projects). 
At the Springfield project, supervisors made 
daily reports on each youth, using ratings in 
specific areas: Attitudes toward work; output; 
ability to respond to pressures for more out- 
put, effort, or better work; concept of self as 
a worker; attendance; conformity to work rules; 
skills; and personal behavior. No doubt the 
sheltered workshop experience of the project 
provided it with sufficient background to carry 
this off. However, sheltered workshop experi- 
ence alone is apparently not sufficient. Appar- 
ently, supervisory staff and foremen must also 
be trained specifically for working with disad- 
vantaged youth and must receive professional 
support and consultations. Where this was not 
done there was considerably more difficulty in 
getting good evaluations from supervisors. 

WORK SAMPLES 

In the context of a general failure to use 
psychological and vocational testing produc- 
tively with disadvantaged youth, or to deal 



with any sophistication with some of the is- 
sues of assessment, it becomes a pleasure to 
describe what is clearly the outstanding inno- 
vation in assessment developed by the E&D 
program. In a sense, work sample testing is a 
close ally of assessment of work experience, 
except that in w'ork sample testing, the work 
tasks are specifically designed for assessment 
purposes rather than for teaching or skill train- 
ing purposes. It is thus understandable that, 
like work experience programs, work sample 
testing seems to have been done most often 
by vocational rehabilitation agencies with shel- 
tered workshop experience. 

Ten programs used work sample tech- 
niques in one way or another, although they 
varied widely in the elaborateness of their de- 
velopment from simply trying out Spanish- 
speaking youth on a number of workroom 
tasks as a substitute for aptitude and interest 
tests (VAS-Altro) to the highly formalized 
methods of MFY and Philadelphia JEVS. 

MFY had tried to use its work-experience 
stations as work samples, by rotating youth 
through the various work stations before 
making an assignment to skill training. How- 
ever, MFY found that this was not a satisfac- 
tory arrangement, probably because the youth 
did not see their rotations as an opportunity 
for self-assessment, but rather saw the work 
stations as jobs or as training per se. Thus 
they did not like being rotated to the next 
work station before they felt they had acquired 
any competency in the skills demanded by the 
one that they were on. They found it discour- 
aging to be pulled out of each work station 
before they had developed any mastery of the 
work. It was this situation which led MFY 
to develop a regular vocational evaluation cen- 
ter built around work sample testing. 

Four projects made major applications of 
work sample techniques, and developed them 
to a relatively high level. These were Spring- 
field Goodwill, St. Louis JEVS, MFY, and 
Philadelphia JEVS. The last two represent *he 
highest development of the technology among 
the E&D projects, consisting of the major in- 
novations in assessment which emerged from 
the program. 

'fhe MFY work sample procedures are 
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adaptations of the well-known Tower system 
developed for use with handicapped persons. 
In the MFY program, counselors referred 
youth to the vocational evaluation center for 
a 2-week period. During the first week, the 
youth tried a number of work samples; during 
the second week he was given a chance for 
more extended practice on those samples on 
which he showed promise, permitting him to 
improve his performance. At the end of the 
second week, a complete report and evalua- 
tion, including a recommendation for skill 
training, was forwarded to the youth’s coun- 
selor. MFY reported that the recommendation 
of the center was followed in almost all of the 
cases, though it is not binding on the coun- 
selor or youth. They find that 87 percent of 
those placed in the recommended training 
completed their work successfully; this figure 
represents impressive success for work sample 
testing, being much higher than for other train- 
ees who have not had work sample evaluation. 

In the MFY system, each work sample 
was treated as a set of subtests ’ ith increas- 
ing levels of difficulty and complexity. Each 
can be scored objectively for time and num- 
ber of errors. The sampbs are structured along 
industrial lines (i.e., the samples are “bits” of 
occupations. For example, the plumbing sam- 
ple consisted of pipe measurements and the 
use of different lengths and shapes of pipes to 
construct a layout according to a blueprint. 
The carpentry sample included cutting wood 
and assembling the pieces to construct an ob- 
ject according to a plan) rather than work 
representations of psychomotor skills. 

While working on the work samples at 
MFY, a trained and experience-^ supervisor 
rated the youth’s work habits, ' ^ork tolerance, 
ability to accept supervision, ability to com- 
plete a task even when frustrated by lack of 
skill, concentration, punctuality, and attend- 
ance. 

In the Philadelphia JEVS system, the 
work samples were graded from the simple to 
the complex within each series. The basic tasks 
in each were fairly unitary in the psychomotor 
skills involved (for example, assembling nuts 
and bolts of various sizes or sorting washers of 
various sizes), although there was also some 



overlap among industrial lines. This feature 
provides an opportunity for a refinement of 
measurement which the Philadelphia project has 
not attempted: It should be possible to have 
several tasks requiring about the same psy- 
chomotor skills, but differing in their industrial 
applications. Thus there might be three or four 
which are basically simple finger dexterity and 
manipulation tasks — one from the needle 
trades, one from the electrical industry, and 
one or two from other lines of work. On such 
a series, a subject’s average score on the various 
tasks would define his level of finger dexterity, 
while differences among the tasks might indicate 
the industrial line to which he is best suited. 
In this way ihe work sample technique could be 
broadened -to provide a greater range of objec- 
tive information without violating the essential 
feature of being a performance measure iden- 
tical to the performances required in the world 
of work. 

An Important feature of the Philadephia 
JEVS technique was an estimate of the sub- 
ject’s level of performance, so that he could 
start on the graded series at a level where he 
could perform well. This feature recognized the 
importance to disadvantaged youth of having 
successful experiences in testing. 

Like the MFY program, -the JEVS tech- 
nique included practice periods before actual 
testing. As in MFY, there apparently was 
little standardization of practice periods or 
conditions of test -administration. 

Further standardization and validation 
must be done if the work sample technique is 
to be perfected to the point where it can be 
used by other agencies with comparable and 
interchangeable results. However, there are 
several reasons for thinking that, when fully 
developed, this technique will be extremely 
valuable: 

1. It is nonverbal. 

2. It involves performances identical to 
those required in work. It is a generally sup- 
ported empirical principle in test construction 
that the closer the test items are to the cri- 
terion in form and content, the more likely 
that the items will be valid. Thus the identity 
between test and work criteria promises high 
validity for the work samples. 
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3. The obvious relevance of the test to 
work makes the test appear sensible and there- 
fore acceptable to test-suspicious youth, who 
are therefore likely to be well-motivated to 
perform on it. 

4. The closeness of the test to actual work 
performance makes it a comprehensive meas- 
ure, including within it all the psychological 
and performance factors which operate on 
the job. Thus the test is likely to be a better 
predictor than those tests which isolate some 
presumably central skill or aptitude (e.g., spa- 
tial relations) for tesi.ng, leaving other vari- 
ables of interest, motivation, perception, eye- 
hand coordination, and transfer to industrial 
situations as uncontrolled variables. 

5. The work sample technique makes 
such apparent good sense that it should be par- 
ticularly attractive to employers, thus making 
it easier to “sell” a youth to a job opening on 
the basis of objective measures of his ability 
to perform tasks identical to those required by 
the job. In this way, the use of work sample 
testing could do much to erode the nonfunc- 
tional and often irrelevant selection testing done 
by many employers, which too often screen 
out disadvantaged youth. 

6. The obvious relevance of the work 
samples should help disadvantaged youth make 
accurate self-assessments of their vocational 
skills, thus serving as a motivator for training. 
In contrast, such youth often have difficulty in 
understanding the relevance of a score on one 
of the standard paper and pencil tests, be- 
cause the performance they gave on the test 
seems to them so far removed from work per- 
formances. 

7. Finally, the work samples provide 
youth of limited occupational experience and 
little knowledge of what is involved in vari- 
ous occupations with a firm reality on which 
to base their self-assessments of interest, thus 
also providing their images of occupations and 
work careers with a concrete base. 

These are impressive considerations, and 
promise much for work sample testing. How- 
ever, there are many problems of validity, of 
reliability, and of clarity about whether they 
measure aptitude or achievement yet to be 
solved. Until then, its adoption as a standard 



tool in the technology of vocational guidance 
and placement would not be justified. 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Although few programs specifically en- 
couraged self-assessment, many included self- 
assessment activities: 

— In a 4-day group counseling program 
for MDTA trainees, the latter discussed 
their test scores as a kind of self-con- 
frontation within the group. It was felt 
that the group members were less likely 
to permit members to rationalize away 
or ignore the test findings, and their punc- 
turing of defenses was said to be more 
acceptable to the youth than had it come 
from a professional (Action Housing). 

— ^KEY in Appalachia used interest in- 
ventories and other questionnaires to stim- 
ulate self-appraisal, including a question- 
naire of job readiness which the youth 
filled out for himself, and the staff also 
filled out for him. The youth then com- 
pared his own estimate of his job readi- 
ness with the staff’s estimates. This proc- 
ess was used after the youth had been in 
the project for some time and had estab- 
lished a relationship with program per- 
sonnel. 

— ^The Draper program used a form on 
which trainees rated themselves in rela- 
tion to various training areas available in 
the project, thus stimulating a realistic 
appraisal of the various alternatives. Be- 
fore filling out the form, the youth was 
exposed to each of the training curricu- 
lums, and heard talks about career poten- 
tial, salaries, and working conditions in 
each. 

— ^Neighborhood House reported that 
when clients took an informal reading 
and arithmetic test during intake, they 
became more involved in counseling. 
This suggests that the tests stimulated the 
kind of self-assessment which leads di- 
rectly to counseling. 

— ^The New Jersey Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) program had its 
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youth fill out several self-assessment in- 
ventories as part of the group guidance 
program. The youth then discussed their 
responses to the questionnaires in the 
groups. 

— SSC allowed ineligible applicants to 
work in the skills center for a week to 
discover their own interests while they 
also met daily with job developers and 
counselors to make placement decisions. 

The PAL program, and to some extent also 
NH, used temporary, short-term, and part-time 
placements as self-assessment devices for those 
youth who either overestimated themselves and 
thus refused to accept counseling and train- 
ing or saw no value in them, or who wanted 
to try themselves out on a job to test the valid- 
ity of their own self-appraisals. By working on 
a job which is obviously short term, the youth 
without any job experience finds out what 
things are really like in the world of work, 
and thus comes to a more realistic self-ap- 
praisal, without being made anxious by the 
threat of being fired, since he goes into the 
job with the full expectation that it will be for 
only a short period. He therefore need not 
see the job as a career choice requiring any 
kind of extensive commitment from himseli 
• And of course, he earns money which he usu- 
ally needs badly. This use of short-term place- 
ments may be very effective with the many 
disadvantaged youth who come to project 
offices requesting placement immediately, and 
who perceive the agency’s insistence on coun- 
seling, training, and basic education before 
placement as a put-off. However, this use of 
short-term placement requires that the agency 
not consider the case closed simply because 
the youth has been placed; rather, it should 
see the placement as the start of the coun- 
seling program for the youth. 

By and large, disadvantaged youth come 
to employability development agencies with 
the expectation that they are placement agen- 
cies. They come to find jobs, not training or 
counseling, and they tend to evaluate the 
agency in terms of the kind of job they were 
able to get with the agency’s help. The agency 
that insists on counseling and training first is. 



in effect, disagreeing with the client’s implicit 
self-assessment. How valid is this insistence? 

Some empirical evidence comes from the 
Kansas City JEVS, in which the project sought 
to place directly those applicants who, on the 
basis of their self-assessments, asked to skip 
the work adjustment training. The project report 
noted that these self-assessments were gener- 
ally accurate: When these applicants were 
placed without the agency’s work adjustment 
training, they turned out to be steadier workers 
than those who took the training. 

The point here is that it might be more 
appropriate for E&D projects to attempt to 
place those youth who come to the project 
specifically for jobs directly, perhaps in short- 
term jobs at first, with the clear understand- 
ing that better jobs would be sought for them 
after they’ve had some experience, rather than 
to try to sell the youth on a counseling and 
training program for which the youth does not 
feel the need. 

HOW TO TAKE TESTS FOR JOBS 

A major innovation introduced by several 
of the E&D projects to the field of vocational 
guidance and counseling is the training which 
they provided in taking and passing employ- 
ment tests. The projects started from the as- 
sumption that employment-selection tests are 
a major barrier to youth employment and, if 
they were unable to convince employers to re- 
linquish such barriers, they would prepare their 
youth to surmount them. 

Inasmuch as disadvantaged youth tend to 
have fairly restricted experience in taking em- 
ployment and similar tests, it is reasoned that 
their lack of experience leaves them without 
testtaking skills; thus several agencies admin- 
istered selection tests to their trainees in order 
-.to provide them with the relevant experience 
in a nonthreatening atmosphere. Beyond 
simple practice, some agencies did specific 
training in testtaking skills and others went 
even further in preparing their youth to take 
employment tests by bringing the youth to the 
test site a day or so in advance of the testing 
to make the youth familiar with the place in 
which the testing was to be done (NH), or 
accompanying the youth in small groups to 
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the actual testing session to reduce failure anx- 
iety and stimulate mutually supportive cam- 
eraderie (Detroit community action). 

Among the projects which gave tutoring 
and practice in taking employment tests were 
NH, Detroit, Hunter’s Point, SSC, YMCA, and 
YOB II. In most of these programs, the tutor- 
ing was done in small groups or individually by 
aides or by counselors. 

NH found that once interest was aroused, 
tutoring in test taking must start at once. This 
is consistent with other evidence which indi- 
cates that disadvantaged youth do not sustain 
motivation in the abstract over long periods of 
time; rather, their motivation seems to be spe- 
cific to the circumstances and opportunities. 
This is also the reason for the stress on rapid 
intake into project programs once a youth has 
expressed interest. Thus NH found greatest 
enthusiasm for test tutoring when an examina- 
tion date was approaching. Their youth were 
not likely to take test tutoring just because it 
might come in handy some day in the vague 
future. 

In its tutoring program, NK placed stress 
on how to take speed tests, on the assumption 
that disadvantaged youth have a particularly 
poor time sense. They also found it necessary 
to train for specific tests; their report noted 
that their youth did not readily transfer knowl- 
edge from one context to another, so that an 
arithmetic operation which might have been 
mastered in a basic education class would be 
failed when it appeared in a slightly different 
form on an employment test. 

Nevertheless, it appears to the writer as if 
the test-training program of NH was very ef- 
fective as a basic education device. Certainly 
it seemed to have been met by more enthusi- 
asm in the youth than most projects reported 
for their basic education programs, and unlike 
the usual basic education program, the interest 
value and content of test training was excel- 
lent, because it was so relevant to getting a 
job. 

Like NH, the Detroit program also in- 
cluded a specific test-training project which 
sought to prepare youth for an approaching 
employment test, and to train them specifi- 
cally in the basic education components which 



were to be found in the test. Thus they trained 
boys for 4 months in the arithmetic required 
to pass a selection test used by a Detroit steel 
company. This program was highly successful. 

However, the Detroit program was con- 
siderably less successful in training its youth 
for civil service exams. Though many passed 
the tests, the requirement that civil service se- 
lection be from the top of the register meant 
that even though they passed the test, there 
were many nondisadvantaged with higher 
scores who were therefore selected to fill the 
available slots. Thus less than 2 percent of the 
Detroit project’s youth actually obtained civil 
service jobs. It is this writer’s judgment that 
the civil service system is one of the most rigid 
and effective barriers to the employment of 
the disadvanta^d, both within Government 
employment and, by its example to industry, 
outside it in the public sector as well. The full 
weight of the Department of Labor would be 
required, at the highest policy level, to produce 
even a reasonable modification of this system 
in the public interest. 

EVALUATION OF E&D EXPERIENCE 

There was a general failure of the E&D 
projects to demonstrate any important adapta- 
tions of psychological tests for use with disad- 
vantaged youth. Projects used banal tests and 
engaged in little or no exploration of testing 
instruments. 

There seemed to be a great deal of am- 
bivalence among project personnel concerning 
testing and assessment. Many started from a 
basic criticism and rejection of traditional test- 
ing as unsuitable for disadvantaged youth, thus 
sharing and extending a general public suspi- 
cion of psychological tests, and not without 
good reason. Unfortunately, many project per- 
sonnel seemed more familiar with the rejection 
and criticism than with the good reasons for it. 

Unfamiliar with the details of p^cho- 
metrics, some project personnel felt that per- 
haps they could tinker with the testing tech- 
nology in some simple fashion to come up 
with some improvements, such as uring non- 
verbal tests as measures of intellectual po- 
tential. Others went further, rejecting the t‘jst- 
ing enterprise altogether. 
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Those who felt that they could improve the 
technology soon found themselves in difficulty. 
Not a single E&D project employed a psycho- 
metric researcher of sufficient professional 
competence to know even where to begin to 
tinker with the technology, especially in these 
days of highly elaborated and recondite test 
theory. The Manpower Administration must 
share responsibility for this state of affairs, for 
its apparent agreement that such project per- 
sonnel could, with a few thousand dollars, 
effect significant improvement in existing testing 
theory and practice; the Manpower Administra- 
tion should have had the professional resources 
either on its staff or through the use of consult- 
ants to be aware of the inner complexities of the 
problems of test design and validity. 

The result of this naive approach was to 
enhance the positions of those who rejected 
the testing enterprise in toto, producing in- 
ternal staff dissension. Agency ambivalence 
about testing manifested itself in such ways as 
having a separate staff of testing personnel in 
whose laps the problem could be dumped, so 
that other agency personnel could resign from 
decision-making responsibility; in one agency’s 
refusal to transmit scores to refeiTal agencies; 
in another’s refusal to work with test scores; 
and in conflict which roiled under the surface. 

The result was also that little testing was 
done, except for the GATE to which almost all 
agencies objected. And the issue was defined 
around the question of whether tests in the 
abstract were any good, rather than around the 
questions of what tests would be used for in 
the projects. Thus tests were defended or at- 
tacked per se, and when the testers were in 
ascendance, tests were used per se without 
much consideration as to their functions in 
the program for youth. The testing that was 
done often was nonfunctional and pointless, 
and rarely was used to provide even rudi- 
mentary data with which one might evaluate 
the use of the tests (e.g., mean scores of proj- 
ect youth compared to scores of other groups; 
correlations between test scores an d place- 
ments, etc.) 

Agency criticism of tests was therefore 
blunted, and instead of clear decisions on clear 
bases, there was inappropriate use of tests. 



In this connection, the writer recom- 
mends that the Manpower Administration and 
the projects it supports give up the search for 
a nonverbal measure of intelligence. There are 
theoretically sound reasons for thinking that 
such a test is an impossibility, as a contradiction 
in terms. Intelligence is clearly seen today as 
academic aptitude; the essential feature of 
academic aptitude is verbal facility. It is thus 
impossible to find a test which predicts aca- 
demic performance without words or other sym- 
bolic operations which function as language. 
Further, there is little or no need, in E&D proj- 
ects, for predictions of academic aptitude, and 
those tests which measure this trait are by and 
large poor predictors of success in the kinds of 
unskilled and semi-skilled job performances re- 
quired by the kinds of jobs available to disad- 
vantaged youth. 

The policy decision to support an open 
rather than a selective enrollment in E&D proj- 
ects carried with it some implications which 
soon became apparent; it was necessary to do 
something with the youth admitted to the pro- 
grams, or to back them up on long waiting 
lists. Few projects had any but the most un- 
imaginative and pedestrian job placement pro- 
grams. The provision of adequate training was 
hampered so consistently by what only can be 
called administrative boondoggling that experi- 
ence with such frustrations could be described 
as' the single most common experience among 
all projects, and the one element that all shared 
in common. Almost all were hampered by un- 
conscionable delays in receipt of funds (some 
so severely that the programs did not catch up 
with themselves until the contract year just 
about had expired, resulting in the raising of 
expectations in youth which were never ful- 
filled), by the unworkability of the Federal- 
State relationship in the ES, by the unwork- 
abihty of the inter-agency cooperation and co- 
ordination required under the MDTA legis- 
lation, by the absence of any single source 
of authority or decisionmaking concerning 
MDTA matters, and by the inability or re- 
fusal of State departments of education to con- 
duct training which was suitable for disadvan- 
taged youth. The open admission stance re- 
quires agency freedom to design tiaining and 
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other programs to suit the youth v/ho come in. 
Unfortunately, the stance of MDTA trainers, 
over whom neither projects nor the ES had 
any control, is that the training is invariable, 
so that youth must be selected for it, rather 
than the training designed for the youth. These 
two stances cannot be reconciled in a working 
team with divided authority. The State ES, 
caught in the middle between State boards of 
education and the E&D projects, found it to be 
the safer and wiser course to maintain their 
good standing with the education authorities 
than with the time-limited and relatively 
powerless E&D projects. 

The result of the failure of most projects 
to have adequate training and placement re- 
sources, aside from effects on services to youth, 
was that the agencies were in no position to 
experiment with or demonstrate the value 
of assessment techniques. Such techniques, 
in their nature, are tied to what it is that 
people are being tested for. 

In other areas, the Manpower Adminis- 
tration might consider devoting its resources to 
the following issues raised in thti E&D projects: 

The question of the generalizability of 
assessments of work performance was raised 
in this report in relation to both work experi- 
ence assessment and work sample testing. The 
specific question is whether a disadvantaged 
youth’s behavior in a particular work task is a 
representative sample of his behavior in other 
possible kinds of work situations, imder dif- 
ferent conditions of incentive, work interest, 
and work skills and supervision. The validity 
of work experience training, work stations, 
work crews, and sheltered workshops as bases 
for assessing employability and as means for 
teaching generalized aspects of work role per- 
formance rests on this question. So also does 
the validity of training youth to feel cori- 
fortable with tests within the project. These 
questions ought to be subjected to careful 
and detailed social psychological research. It is 
therefore recommended that MA consider es- 
tablishing a laboratory for research on the be- 
havior of disadvantaged youth, in connection 
with an action program in which the research 
findings may be translated into programs for 
demonstration and feasibility testing. 



The work sample technique was the major 
assessment innovation in the E&D program. It 
has reached a point of development where elab- 
orate experimental and psychometric research 
is justified to extend the range of the method, 
standardize procedures, validate the tests, and 
develop normative data. The final step should 
be an organized program to offer the results 
of work sample testing to employers in lieu 
of their present selection tests. However, the 
extensive use of work sample testing prior to 
such research is unjustified. The research re- 
quired goes beyond the technical competence 
and resources of E&D projects. It is recom- 
mended that MA sponsor the required re- 
search, or develop the facilities for conducting 
the necessary research within itself. 

The E&D project in action has demon- 
strated itself to be unsuitable as a vehicle for 
either experimenting with or demonstrating 
new techniques. Its major utility lies in a con- 
tinuous commitment to serving a population 
which otherwise gets no service; out of this 
confrontation with needs can arise fruitful 
ideaj and hypotheses, such as those mentioned 
in this report, provided that project staff have 
the time for reflection on their experiences, 
and the sophistication to conceptualize their ac- 
tivities. However, the ideas and hypotheses de- 
veloped are of no value until they are empiri- 
cally tested and validated, for which the E&D 
project is an inappropriate setting. The Man- 
power Administation may, therefore, follow one 
of the following courses: 

1- Abandon the decentralized E&D for- 
mat and undertake a centrally-controlled na- 
tional program of research on the efficacy 
of different kinds of recruitment-assessment- 
counseling-training-placement-followup pro- 
grams under different job market conditions 
and with different kinds of youth in order to 
test whether and under what market condi- 
tions particular techniques and approaches 
through changing the youth are efficacious in 
affecting employment. 

2. Establish its own regional action pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youth in each of four 
or five communities around the Nation with a 
clear mandate to experiment, in the sense of 



trying out various techniques, with service 
secondary. The professional directors of each 
center should be highly qualified scientists, and 
should constitute an advisory team to which 
the director of a separate research laboratory 
would report. The laboratory, operated either 
jointly with a university or entirely by the 
Department of Labor, would be charged 
with the responsibility for carrying out the 
basic research required to validate the prom- 
ising leads supplied by the action programs. 
In return, the action programs would be re- 
sponsible for demonstrating through practice 
the applications of the findings of the labora- 
tory. Insulation of the laboratory from day-to- 
day vagaries in demands upon their time for 
special projects which become the temporary 
“pets” of department officials could be pre- 
served by joint establishment with a univer- 
sity, in which the laboratory director holds 
academic rank and tenure. 

3. Begin a program of contracted research 
on selected hypotheses derived from E&D proj- 
ects. This alternative is least likely to be pro- 
ductive, as few of the better researchers are 
inclined to undertake projects aimed at testing 
someone else’s hypotheses, or hypotheses of 
little theoretical interest though of great prac- 
tical concern. The viability of a research grant- 
ing program depends upon the granting agency 
having on its staff professional social scientists 
whose status and knowledge is at least equal 
to those of the social scientists who apply for 
grants. 

4. Do a cut-and-paste job, seeking authori- 
zation to make long-term contract commit- 



ments with E&D projects, increase the qual- 
ity and quantity of the Manpower Administra- 
tion’s administrative staff and professional re- 
sources to supervise and consult with projects, 
play a more active role in project design and 
in insuring conformity to design, require de- 
tailed reporting standards, eliminate Employ- 
ment Service and State vocational education 
departments as intermediaries in establishing 
MDTA programs, revise processing so that 
trainees will always be paid on time, be more 
liberal in contract terms to enable projects to 
hire high quality staffs and to devote resources 
to research without draining them away from 
service functions, and broaden its scope of 
projects to include field experiments in alter- 
ing hiring patterns of employers and in job 
creation. 

Finally, the Manpower Admistration must 
face up to the fact that the basic incompatibility 
between research and service will continue to 
plague E&D projects so long as it is willing to 
allow the E&D program to be used to fill the 
gap caused by the absence of any other national 
institutional resource concerned with the 
vocational development and training of disad- 
vantaged youth. As long as E&D projects are 
operated as subsidized services to the poor, 
with staff salaries and qualifications set at the 
market level for public service personnel rather 
than at the level of research scientists, and as 
long as they are thus subject to the vagaries 
of the political winds which affect Govern- 
ment services, their value as experimental and 
demonstration agencies will be restricted 
severely. 



COUNSELING 



The writer knows of no satisfactory defi- 
nition of counseling. It is an activity which in 
some of its forms is readily discriminable; 
however, it may appear in guises which make 
it difficult to isolate from such other activities 
as teaching, training, recruitment, recreation, 
placement, and cultural enrichment. A wide 
variety of activities may have counseling value. 
For example, a program on black history may 



have as its main effect an increase in self-under- 
standing and pride. Or it may make the coun- 
seling done by the sponsoring agency more 
acceptable to its black clients. Similarly, a 
carefully graded series of training tasks may 
not only result in increased job skill, but also 
increased self-confidence growing from success 
experiences. 

The YMCA E&D project used its recrea- 



tional and cultural enrichment field trips to 
museums and other places of interest in New 
York as a way of giving their youth practice 
and confidence in using the city’s transporta- 
tion system, thus helping to break down the 
extreme localization to the slum neighborhood 
which marks many inner-city disadvantaged 
youth. Such a device is likely to be at least 
as effective as counseling which explores the 
client’s feelings about taking the subway. To fail 
to include such a program element in a report 
on counseling would thus mean missing some 
of the most interesting innovations in affect- 
ing the attitudes, motives, and behaviors of 
disadvantaged youth. 

Some activities with counseling value are 
performed by members of several different 
professional groups, and some by people of no 
professional affiliation or background. Some 
activities involve clear and conscious attempts 
to influence or modify behavior through such 
subtle means as locating the youth center in a 
particular geographical relationship to the rest 
of the community, or through the management 
of financial and other rewards and incen- 
tives. Such structural and programmatic de- 
vices may not usually be thought of as coun- 
seling, but their aims are often le same as 
those of counseling. Given these problems, 
the writer has elected to err on the side of 
over-inclusiveness by reporting on all those 
aspects of the E&D programs which func- 
tioned or were intended to function as means 
of producing behavioral change, in any realm 
of behavior, including decisionmaking. How- 
ever, in order to avoid overlapping completely 
with the report on training, behavioral change 
of increased skill per se will be excluded. Even 
here there will be ambiguities; counseling is 
often done to increase receptivity to teaching 
and training, and to the extent that the design 
and format of the teaching achieves the same 
goals, to that extent is it a kind of counseling 
activity. 

No effort will be made to restrict cover- 
age to those activities which are traditionally 
parts of vocational and rehabilitation coun- 
seling, or to exclude those activities which are 
more closely identified with social work, rec- 
reation, and other such professions. That is. 



this report is concerned with counseling as an 
activity which is engaged in by many people 
of a variety of professional affiliations; it is not 
concerned with counseling as a particular pro- 
fessional identity. 

Finally, the report will cover activities 
and program elements which were intended to 
modify behavior without regard to whether or 
not these activities and elements are usually or 
ever defined as counseling techniques. The 
writer is less concerned with semantics than 
he is with identifying things that are good to 
do when working with disadvantaged youth, 
regardless of what they are called or the pro- 
fessional identification of the person who does 
them. 

The first part of this report on counseling 
will be largely descriptive, covering the va- 
rieties of counseling formats encountered in 
E&D projects, the various kinds of goals and 
orientations of counseling in the projects, the 
kinds of personnel involved, and their specific 
practices and techniques. From that point on, 
the report becomes more evaluative, includ- 
ing an attempt to assess the contribution of 
counseling to the E&D program, to understand 
its role in projects, to interpret some general 
problems, to identify some of the techniques 
which the writer considers most promising, and 
to suggest ways in which such techniques could 
be adapted. This report will then conclude 
with a summary and a set of recommenda- 
tions regarding counseling practices, the roles 
of counseling in E&D projects, and some im- 
plications for policy-making and the future of 
the program. 

As to counseling formats, one might de- 
scribe a continuum of programs running from 
exclusive reliance on individual counseling, 
through various weights of mixed individual 
and group work in the middle of the continuum, 
to exclusive reliance on group counseling at the 
other end. Most programs were somewhere 
between the extremes, and some of the large 
multifaceted projects have features which 
place them at several different points. 

INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 

Only one program had no group activi- 
ties at all; it was a program in which only two 
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youth were accepted at a time and fitted into 
an ongoing sheltered workshop (Kansas City 
JEVS). Obviously, there can be no real group 
counseling with only two counselees. There were, 
however, several programs in which all of the 
formal counseling as such was done individ- 
ually. In these programs, the youth were also 
in various kinds of groups, such as work crews, 
prevocational instruction, trade training, and 
although these projects did not always define 
counseling functions for such groups, it is 
highly likely that counseling did take place. 

In some cases, the group leaders, whether 
teachers, tradesmen, craftsmen, or work 
supervisors, were selected particularly for 
their abilities to serve as role models to the 
youth. For example, the skilled craftsmen who 
conducted the trade training in the New York 
City Bedford-Stuyvesant YMCA project were 
indigenous residents of the area who were 
given special training in teaching methods and 
techniques. Such selection policies implicitly 
assumed that the group’s work involves a kind 
of social influence that goes beyond the par- 
ticular skills and knowledges being taught. In 
fact, the YMCA program stressed the inter- 
changeability of roles between the professional 
counselors and the skilled craftsmen-instruc- 
tors, with the counselors even serving as shop 
assistants to the instructors in order to be on 
hand in the shop to engage in counseling 
whenever the occasion arose. 

An example may illustrate how well in- 
formal counseling by work crew leaders can 
work. A work crew leader (nonprofessional) 
at CPI noted that the boys in his crew typi- 
cally spent all their pay and allowances, re- 
ceived on Fridays, by the following Monday. 
He therefore began the practice of driving his 
boys downtown in his station wagon imme- 
diately after distributing the checks, ostensibly 
to take the boys to his bank where he could 
help them get their checks cashed. During the 
drive he made it a practice to talk in an off 
hand fashion about how his own savings were 
mounting, the amount of interest which was 
accruing to his account, the desirable things 
that his savings were enabling him to pur- 
chase. As he was paid on a semi-monthly 
basis, he kept part of each check out so that 



he would have something to deposit each week, 
in the presence of his crew. Before long, sev- 
eral boys asked him for help in opening sav- 
ings accounts in the same bank, asked him to 
explain what interest was and why banks pay 
it, and began making weekly deposits of their 
pay and allowances. Gradually it became the 
norm for his group, to which new boys con- 
formed as they were added. Such a “dividend” 
from the work group appears to be a good deal 
more effective than specific counseling and ex- 
hortation about budgeting. 

Other projects, such as Hunter’s Point, 
depended heavily on individual counseling, but 
also constructed ad hoc groups for special 
purposes, usually for just one oi a few meet- 
ings. In addition to its work crews, NH organ- 
ized ad hoc groups to study the want ads to- 
gether. One counselor in the same project 
called his individual counselees together from 
time to time to talk to them about topics 
which had come up in his individual counseling 
often enough to suggest to him that they might 
be of general interest. PAL did most of its 
formal counseling in individual sessions, but 
its youth were free to join special interest 
groups, such as remedial reading, occupational 
interest groups, neighborhood friends’ groups, 

and sometimes a leadership group. YOB had 
groups of youth primarily organized to plan 
social, recreational, civic, and cultural enrich- 
ment events, such as Negro History Week, 
or a community art show. MFY used group 
work only when its youth already were organ- 
ized into groups for some other function (e.g., 
several youth taking OJT together in the same 
business enterprise; girls in the teacher-aide 
training program). Action Housing organ- 
ized a group program to introduce the train- 
ing and prepare its youth for the MDTA 
course they were to take, but otherwise relied 
on individual counseling. CPI also used special 
purpose groups, such as those planning to re- 
turn to high school. Philadelphia JEVS organ- 
ized a group of multi-problem trainees who 
were not responding to individual counseling. 

These programs tended to have at least 
some scheduled activity of an individual coun- 
seling nature for all youth in the program, 
either for intake and/or for planning the 
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youth’s program in the project, and/or for 
dealing with personal problems. Thus every 
youth was seen individually at least once, 
while group .participation for the youth de- 
pended to some extent on chance, individual 
interest, and the kind of training in which 
he was placed. 

BALANCED PROGRAMS 

Moving toward the center of the con- 
tinuum, one finds many programs in which 
group and individual counseling were balanced 
fairly evenly. In these, all youth were assigned 
to groups which dealt with common prob- 
lems, or with issues of general applicability, 
while individual counseling was reserved for 
planning the youth’s program, dealing with 
particular problems of the youth, and/or ob- 
taining personal information required for in- 
take. The New Jersey OEO program appar- 
ently was intended to be of this type, but 
problems of transportation, organization, and 
shortage of counselor time resulted in rela- 
tively little individual counseling. NCCY did 
crisis counseling as part of its intake for each 
youth, and later organized groups of those 
who were in the same training programs. 

Detroit, MFY, Lane County, YOB, 
Cleveland’s Urban League-National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
(UL-NAACP), Springfield Goodwill, and 
VAS-Altro approximated a pattern of com- 
bined individual and group counseling. In sev- 
eral of these projects, the individual counseling 
occurred before assignment to training, or in 
the early days of the training, with group coun- 
seling during training for the rest of the training 
period. Those youth with continuing personal 
problems continued in individual counseling 
concurrently with the group program. Such 
seemed to be the case in Lane County, VAS- 
Altro, Springfield Goodwill, UL-NAACP, and 
some parts of MFY. In some cases the inten- 
tion to realize such format was not achieved 
because of the shortage of counselor time and 
inadequate organization of the program. 

For example, the counselors in one proj- 
ect spent so much time in running errands 
for last minute arrangements (such as getting 



donuts and coffee ready, setting up the pro- 
jector, etc.) that they had less time for in- 
dividual counseling than the counselors wished. 
Another program simply abandoned its re- 
sponsibilities regarding counseling, as defined 
by its proposal, and did no counseling after 
a brief initial interview by an untrained official. 
In another project, counselors wanted more 
time for individual counseling, but the pro- 
gram was operated largely through group 
counseling and there was little evidence that 
the youth wanted as much individual coun- 
seling as the staff would have liked to offer. 

In contrast to those programs in which 
individual counseling for intake and planning 
preceded group methods are those in which 
the intake process was done in groups, fol- 
lowed by at least one individual counseling 
appointment for all, and more for those with 
further needs or wishes for individual counsd- 
ing. This was the pattern used by YOB (be- 
fore YOB gave up its group intake), by De- 
troit and PAL. 

GROUP COUNSELING 

A little further toward the end of the 
continuum marked by exclusive reliance on 
group work are those programs in which 
all participating youth were seen in groups, 
and individual counseling was employed only 
for those trainees with individual problems, 
ones which they defined themselves or which 
the project felt required referral to individual 
counseling. Of course, these projects also had 
individual meetings with their youth to make 
training assignments, or to schedule and us- 
ually interpret tests, but these meetings tended 
to involve minimal counseling, being largely 
for dealing with procedural matters of pro- 
gram orientation and operation. Projects fall- 
ing into this group include JOBS (which used 
a private consulting company for intensive 
counseling of an individual nature), Pinellas 
County, Wise County School Board, Wise, Va., 
SSC, Draper, YMCA, St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia JEVS, Northern Michigan Uni- 
versity (NMU) in Marquette. 

In some of these projects, individual 
counseling may in fact have been extensive. 
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but done on a drop-in and unscheduled basis 
(SSC, Pinellas County, NMU, and NH to 
some extent). In these, the amount and role 
of individual counseling were determined al- 
most entirely by the individual youth who 
sought the counseling, while those program- 
matic elements representing communications 
which the project wanted to initiate to the 
youth, or influences which originated in proj- 
ect-defined needs, were handled through group 
counseling. That is, the group counseling was 
initiated by the project, while the individual 
counseling was initiated by the youth. In such 
cases there tended to be relatively little individ- 
ual counseling; apparently, even severely dis- 
advantaged youth did not request or utilize in- 
dividual counseling extensively, unless they for- 
mally were scheduled to do so (and even then 
they missed appointments). One project was 
itself so ill organized that unless it formally 
scheduled individual counseling in a fixed 
schedule, the staff seldom got around to offer- 
ing it. 

An alternative explanation for the rela- 
tive underutilization of individual counsel- 
ing might be that when there was a limited 
amount of counseling resources, programs 
tended to give priority to project-initiated and 
defined needs, which often were seen as be- 
ing handled better through group counseling, 
leaving the scarce left-over counselor time for 
client-initiated needs. However, project re- 
ports tended to support the former explana- 
tion: They indicated that relatively few trainees 
dropped in for counseling or requested indi- 
vidual help. 

Also about at the same point on the con- 
tinuum are those projects which relied largely 
on group activities and programing, but as 
frames within which a great deal of individual 
counseling was done on an ad hoc basis, in brief 
interactions, usually initiated by the coun- 
selor. Although placed in an earlier category, 
it is possible that JOBS belongs here, in that 
the group leaders held many informal conversa- 
tions with individuals in their groups which 
they tried to turn to counseling advantage, 
even in the context of basic education tr ainin g 
groups, and other task-oriented activities. Sim- 
ilarly, the YMCA program was one in v'hich 



the counselor was present in the workshop 
and intervened at particular points to deal with 
specific problems which arose or manifested 
themselves during workshop activities. To some 
extent this also was done by the work super- 
visors and foremen in all the sheltered work- 
shops and work crews, such as SSC, Phila- 
delphia JEVS, by social workers at VAS- 
Altro, and by the work education coordinators 
in the Detroit program. In this report, such 
brief, focused interventions at the moments 
when problems arise, and in the settings in 
which they occur, will be referred to as in situ 
counseling. The author considers it to be one 
of the potentially most effective techniques for 
disadvantaged youth, although this effective- 
ness is highly dependent on the quality of the 
work experience and training within which 
the in situ counseling usually occurs. In situ 
counseling also can take place in the street, 
at or just before job interviews, or after them — 
in short, at any time when the youth is caught 
up in the activity about which he is being 
counseled. The most highly developed pro- 
grams for in situ counseling were those of 
SSC and YMCA. In some of the other proj- 
ects mentioned, the main counseling was done 
outside the shop and the interventions were 
secondary aspects of the work roles of the 
work supervisors of foremen, supplemented 
sometimes by referrals to project counselors’ 
offices for formal counseling (CPI, Philadelphia 
JEVS, Springfield Goodwill). 

The most extreme positions on the con- 
tinuum were occupied by programs in which 
individual counseling was reserved for de alin g 
with problem cases which threatened to disrupt 
the training. In some programs, individual 
counseling was primarily a disciplinary mat- 
ter and a prelude to dismiss^ from the 
program. 



FOLLOWUP 

In all projects in which followup counsel- 
ing was done, it was necessarily on an in- 
dividual basis. However, this agreement among 
programs was less impressive when one noted 
that formal followup counseling was in fact 
done by only a handful of programs: YMCA, 
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PAL, Springfield Goodwill, St. Louis and 
Kansas City JEVS, and Draper seemed to be 
the ones in which followup counseling was 
considered at least as important as counseling 
during training and before placement. A few 
other programs attempted followup, either on 
an informal basis, at the discretion of the 
youth, or from time to time as other activi- 
ties permitted. Such projects included NH, 
YOB, VAS-Altro, and MFY. While some of 
these did formal followup on all clients, none 
of them used the followup as a major vehicle 
for counseling as did those cited earlier. 

Two projects also did some of their 
followup work in a group format: YMCA 
established an alumni club for this purpose, 
and YOB scheduled evening groups for boys 
who had been placed on jobs. However, these 
evening groups were ill-attended (less than 5 
percent) and abandoned. 

In NH, followup counseling tended to 
turn into group counseling in a fortuitous fash- 
ion. One counselor stayed late 1 or 2 evenings 
a week; as boys passed the center on their 
way home from work and saw his car indicat- 
ing his presence, they would drop in to chat, 
constituting themselves as an informal group 
of shifting membership from week to week. 

COUNSELING SCHEDULES 

Projects ranged from formal administra- 
tive scheduling of almost all counseling in a 
set pattern, including numbers of sessions, 
through those in which each individual’s sched- 
ule was established in counseling, to those 
with no schedule, in which youth could drop 
in on groups or for individual counseling as 
they wished. In some cases, groups had a 
fixed lifetime, in others they continued as long 
as they seemed to be productive. Sometimes 
both happened, with groups scheduled for a 
certain lifetime drying up before intended. 

Most group counseling was on a sched- 
uled basis, for obvious reasons, with schedules 
varying from 2 hours per week to daily meet- 
ings. Membership in these groups was expected 
to continue for the life of the group, which 
had a planned termination date, or for as long 
as the youth was in the phase of the program 



which the group was intended to serve (e.g., as 
long as the youth was in the prevocational 
phase for prevocational groups, in the intake 
phase for intake groups, or as long as he was 
in the work crew with which the group counsel- 
ing was associated). In the last case, the groups 
were often continuous, with members being fed 
into and out of them as dictated by their 
individual programs and rates of progress. 
Often such scheduling also was determined by 
external circumstances such as the availability 
of a training course and the need to fill it at 
once. 

In the Hunter’s Point project the intake 
counselor tried to be available whenever 
wanted by a youth. But in other projects a 
firm schedule for individual counseling was 
worked out, in which the nature of the sched- 
ule varied from youth to youth and was ar- 
ranged individually. Only three projects seemed 
to have fairly firm policies about the timing 
and number of sessions: ABCD scheduled one 
session for each youth, with the possibility of 
one followup when indicated. Further peri- 
odic counseling sessions were intended, but this 
intention was not realized. Springfield Good- 
will insisted on a regular weekly schedule for 
its individual counselees, noting that they could 
and did learn to hold things until the appointed 
time. However, the number of sessions in that 
program was variable, depending on client 
needs, as far as one can tell from the report. 
CPI discouraged extended counseling, and ex- 
pected individual counseling to be concluded 
in three to four sessions. However, longer series 
of sessions were permitted to problem cases. 
CPI particularly restricted the number of ses- 
sions for youth referred to psychotherapy, in 
order to avoid permitting the youth to defend 
himself against the referral by converting the 
counseling relationship into quasLtherapy. 

PERSONALITY CHANGE 

Five projects specifically seemed aimed 
at producing personality change, either as in- 
ferred from the projects’ descriptions of their 
intentions or from the manner in which the 
project reports defined and diagnosed the 
problems of their disadvantaged youth. In all. 



joblessness was interpreted, at least proxi- 
mally, as a manifestation of personality struc- 
tures unsuited to stable employment, although 
these ultimately were ascribed to the condi- 
tions under which the youth were brought up. 
In these cases, the ascriptions to social causes 
were little more than lipservice, in that the 
projects did little or nothing to directly affect 
the communities in which their clients lived; 
none of them included programs for modify- 
ing the job opportunity structures in their com- 
munities. This is all the more surprising for 
one project which was originally established 
specifically to serve an urban renewal area, 
implying a community-focused definition of 
the problem. In general, there seemed to be a 
tendency for these projects to define their 
youth’s problems as internal to the youth, and 
therefore to be unlikely to feel any compelling 
needs to direct their efforts at community 
problems or opportunity structures, beyond 
perhaps expressing sympathies. 

One important corollary of aiming at per- 
sonality change is a devaluation of employ- 
ment as a specific goal of the project. In some 
cases, this devaluation may have served as a 
convenient rationalization for poor placement 
records; placements can be counted, but goals 
having to do with reorganization of personality, 
improved self-concepts and the like, cannot be 
measured, thus relieving the projects of the 
burden of proving their worth by reference to 
results, rather than by reference to the elabo- 
rateness or daring of the procedures employed 
by the project. 

Given such a stance, it is a further corol- 
lary that such projects did not make major 
efforts at job development and placement in 
jobs which could function as incentives. When 
one defines joblessness as having an internal 
cause, external incentives tend to be given little 
weight. The result is that these projects tried 
to get jobs for their youth, but without much 
attention to the quality of the jobs obtained. 

When the projects devoted few resources to 
job development and paid little attention to the 
quality of the jobs, their youth were more likely 
to reject the jobs to which they were referred 
(or to arrange not to be hired). The projects 
interpreted this as further evidence for the 



thesis that joblessness has internal causes. In 
effect, these projects produced a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

In none of the five projects which aimed 
at personality change were there specifications 
of what particular aspect of personality was 
to be changed, or the direction of the change. 
That is, they tended to be global and diffuse 
in their theorizing, making isolation of meas- 
ureable behavioral changes impossible. 

An emphasis on personality change also 
means relatively long and expensive treat- 
ment using the most highly paid profession- 
als. YOB noted that those counselors who were 
therapy oriented kept their youth in counsel- 
ing longer than those with more limited goals, 
and NH found that counseling for personal 
problems was the most time consuming coun- 
seling activity. 

Two of the personality-change projects 
deviated from the above description in im- 
portant ways; in both projects, there was a 
good deal of confusion regarding the coun- 
seling orientation, with some parts of their re- 
ports describing a personality change goal and 
justifying their procedures by reference to such 
a goal, and other parts of their reports de- 
scribing rather different goals. Thus one also 
stressed providing information and experi- 
ences about the middle-class world of work 
in order to change work-related behaviors 
which the project regarded as functional in 
lower social and economic settings but dys- 
functional for job-holding. This is implicitly 
a sociological diagnosis, rather than one cen- 
tered on personality. The project does not 
seem to realize the inconsistency. 

The other project which deviated from 
the personality change goal espoused in its re- 
port did so by emphasizing short-term definable 
goals for its clients, and by casting these goals 
into vocationally relevant forms: to help the 
youth discover that he can do three things at 
once — ^get a job for ready money, formidate 
long-term goals, and take training to move him 
toward this goal. The gap between this state- 
ment of goals and the psychoanalytic diagnosis 
of disadvantagement in the project’s report 
may be the result of having different sections 
of the report written by different staff members. 
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INTERVENTIONISM 

Almost all the projects except those which 
very narrowly defined the limits of their coun- 
seling roles were interventionist in practice, if 
not in philosophy. That is, they directly as- 
sisted, supported, or stood for their clients in 
the clients’ dealings with their social and insti- 
tutional environments. Project personnel 
argued for their clients in law courts, inter- 
vened with the police, with housing and wel- 
fare authorities, intervened in the clients’ fami- 
lies, negotiated with creditors, employers, and 
school officials — even with the draft boards. 
By and large they took the stance of advo- 
cates of the youth’s interests, though few were 
as militantly so as MFY. 

The most markedly interventionist agen- 
cies were NH, VAS-Altro, Detroit, PAL, 
YMCA, Des Moines, MFY, NJ OEO, ABCD, 
JOBS, KEY, Hunter’s Point, and Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. In some of these pro- 
grams interventions were not planned as a 
regular part of agency policy. Rather they were 
responses by sympathetic and deeply com- 
mitted counselors to imperious needs of their 
clients. Thus few of the E&D agencies were or- 
ganized to facilitate such interventions, con- 
tributing to the hectic pace and atmosphere 
of the agencies. 

Direct interventions are a fairly standard 
part of social casework practice, and those 
agencies staffed by social workers seemed to 
take their interventionist activities in stride. 
However, in professional counseling such ac- 
tivities are new, and represent a breakthrough 
in practice, replacing the more typical stance 
of noninvolvement, passivity, and avoidance 
of taking responsibility for action. 

This dramatic shift toward intervention- 
ism probably reflects the feeling of counsel- 
ing personnel in E&D projects that the usual 
assumption that clients’ environments are 
basically manageable by the clients once they 
have resolved their inner conflicts or uncertain- 
ties is not valid for disadvantaged youth. Thus 
interventionism suggests a recognition that 
even in the best of mental health, disadvan- 
taged youth alone and unsupported are not 
able to control the array of impersonal and 



hostile forces operating in their environments 
which interfere with free decisionmaking. 

The novelty of the interventionist stance 
among counselors is probably responsible for 
some degree of ineptness and confusion in man- 
aging these interventions. It is apparent that 
counselors for the disadvantaged need to know 
much more than they do about welfare law and 
policy, juvenile law, and tenants’ and welfare 
clients’ legal rights and about how social insti- 
tutions operate. 

Interventions With Parents 

Many projects made it a regular practice 
to visit with and counsel parents in their 
youth’s homes. Action Housing counselors 
visited the homes of prospective trainees to 
acquaint them with the program, tell them 
what to expect, and develop a realistic base for 
family support. The Draper followup counselor 
visited the families of his boys before they 
were released to their home towns in order to 
prepare them to help in the parolee’s adjust- 
ment. Counselors in the Draper project also 
wrote letters to the youth’s families when the 
boys entered the program, to solicit support 
and suggestions from them. The intake coun- 
selor at NH found that the youth liked it very 
much when they visited their homes to meet 
and talk to their parents. 

The other most usual format for interven- 
ing in the family was to invite parents to the 
projects for interviews. The three JEVS proj- 
ects did this, asking parents to come in dur- 
ing intake, as a prelude to intake, or immed- 
iately after intake. These projects stressed 
making specific and concrete suggestions about 
ways in which parents could help their chil- 
dren: Making sure that there was an alarm 
clock and that the youth got up in time; making 
sure that he had pocketmoney and carfare for 
lunch; letting him finish his training instead of 
pressuring him into taking the first job that 
comes along. These projects felt that the spec- 
ificity of these suggestions to the parents did 
much to enable the parents to follow them, 
compared to vague and generalized urgings 
to cooperate. 

Three projects attempted to develop 
formal group activities for parents or wives. 
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In general, these group counseling attempts did 
not succeed. In one, few mothers responded. 
At another, parents were either uninterested or 
could not arrange to attend the meetings, or 
expected so much from the counselor that they 
were disappointed and dropped out. However, 
it must be noted that there was some reason 
for thinking that the counselor in that pro- 
gram was not particularly skilled in group man- 
agement and counseling. 

One of the two wives’ groups at Action 
Housing was considered a success. The groups 
were formed as a result of finding that the 
husbands’ training was producing a strain in 
their marriages. 

At Neighborhood House it was felt that 
wives and girlfriends constitute a most signifi- 
cant support for the boys in the program, and 
the project wanted to mobilize such support 
through a program for wives and girlfriends. 
However, Manpower Administration funds for 
this purpose were denied. 

Interventions With Employers 

One of the important practices reflecting 
an activist or interventionist stance and which 
became current in E&D projects was that of 
accompanying youth to their job interviews. 
This was done to help reduce anxiety, as a 
supportive measure, and to help the youth 
overcome the characteristic avoidance of leav- 
ing his home area. It also was done by some 
projects as a means of sponsoring the youth 
to the employer, thus increasing the proba- 
bility that the youth would get the job. 

Nine projects reported having made a 
practice of accompanying youth to job inter- 
views: Pinellas County, NJ OEO, MFY, KC 
and SL JEVS, Chicago YOB’s, Davis Memorial 
Goodwill Industries, and NH. In no case was 
it done with all youth; such a procedure was 
by and large reserved for those who needed 
it, either because they were too anxious to 
do it alone, because the project wanted to be 
in a position to soften the blow if the youth 
were turned down, or because the youth was so 
different from the stereotype expected by the 
prospective employer that it was felt neces- 
sary for the project to represent him and 
help sell him to the employer. Kansas City 



JEVS reported that it accompanied about 25 
percent of its youth — especially the short, puny 
boys who did not look strong enough to em- 
ployers, the very shy and timid, and the very 
black Negroes who usually found themselves 
the objects of strongest prejudice. Kansas City 
JEVS was frank with prospective employers 
about juvenile delinquency records, but also 
reported that it did not do to stress such rec- 
ords. Employers wanted to know about de- 
linquency records, but did not want to be 
reminded continually or forcefully of them. 

Neighborhood House staff reported that 
many boys do not want to be accompanied to 
jobs, and one sheltered workshop abandoned 
its use of the practice with the claim that it led 
to too much dependency. The project felt that 
some youth were hired who might not have 
been, but that such youth very frequently lost 
their jobs shortly thereafter or quit. Often this 
was because the youth could not get to work 
on time, or had to rely on uncertain transporta- 
tion, or because the job was further from 
home than he liked, factors which would have 
been discovered had the youth gone on his 
own to the interview, but were not discovered 
when a project official drove him from the 
project offices in his private car. 

The Youth Opportunities Board reported 
that 85 percent of those whom it accompanied 
were placed, and Davis Goodwill found the 
greatest placement success among those accom- 
panied by the placement director. Further em- 
pirical data, quite easy to obtain, are required 
to know whether accompanied youth have 
shorter job tenure than those who got their 
jobs on their own, and if so, whether or not 
this is offset by greater placement success in 
terms of numbers who got jobs. 

YOB found that it was fairly successful, 
when accompanying youth to jqb interviews, 
in persuading employers to hire youth with 
delinquency records when the job developers 
had enough details of the case to be able to 
reassure the prospective employer of the minor 
nature of the delinquency. However, inasmuch 
as delinquency records have no legal standing 
in many States, and courts have ruled that 
records of delinquency do not have to be re- 
ported, a good deal of thought must be given 
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to the question of whether or not such records 
should be reported to employers. Such an ex- 
ploration must deal with the limits of an em- 
ployer’s right to knov/ about personal affairs 
of employees, and of the possibly counter- 
productive effects of exposing project-spon- 
sored youth to greater risks of rejection than 
similar youth who refuse project services. 

A good deal of emotional concern has 
been expressed about accompanying youth to 
job interviews. It has been described variously 
as hand-holding, babying, dependency-encour- 
a^ng, and beyond the proper role of a coun- 
selor. An agency’s position on the question 
may depend on the extent to which it con- 
siders the forces operating against disadvan- 
taged youth to be basically reasonable and man- 
ageable by the youth. 

In sum, it appeared that one of the im- 
portant innovations in E&D counseling was 
the acceptance by counselors of some aspects 
of social casework methods. It may be pre- 
dicted that this will have enduring effects on 
the counseling profession, although one of its 
more immediate consequences is likely to be 
further confusion over professional identity, 
and thus some tendency toward even more 
rigid adherence to established counseling the- 
ory. Thus one is likely to see a polarization 
between identity-conscious conservatives and 
interventionist younger activists — a conflict 
which is already represented in Youth Oppor- 
tunity Centers (YOC) and other ES offices. 

SPEED OF SERVICE 

Another major innovation in supplying 
counseling and other services was the emphasis 
on speed in several of the programs. In some 
cases program changes were introduced when 
experience indicated that dropout rates during 
the intake phase could be reduced by organiz- 
ing for immediate or near-immediate intake 
into the project. Philadelphia JEVS and SSC 
explicitly recognized that disadvantaged youth 
do not tolerate delays readily, and that they 
must strike while the iron is hot. Both proj- 
ects were structured so as to allow applying 
youth to begin work and training within 
24 hours of application. 



NCCY was explicitly a crisis-oriented pro- 
gram, drawing heavily on crisis theory in social 
work. Crisis theory indicates that a brief in- 
tervention when the youth is in the crisis of 
just having been rejected for military service 
may be more effective and efficient than even 
extended counseling after the youth has de- 
veloped undesirable defenses and adaptations 
to the traumatic event. NCCY noted ffiat the 
sooner a youth was referred, the better the 
chance that he would follow through. Thus an 
attempt was made to refer him to placement 
or training during the first 15 minute interview, 
which in most cases took place immediately 
after the youth had been informed of his re- 
jection from military service. 

NH also noted that the greatest motiva- 
tion arises out of crises; that is why the pro- 
gram tried to take youth in fast and imme- 
diately mobilize their self-interests. NH believes 
that help in solving crises, usually cash crises, 
provides the agency with the opportunity to 
start vocational planning with the youth. 

The Police Athletic League abandoned its 
costly and time-consuming clinical-type intake 
in favor of a more rapid group intake procedure 
which permitted individuals to get started in 
its program promptly and without waiting for 
repeated and wearying testing and interview 
appointments. YOB’s intensive 2-day intake 
groups v/ere designed to do the same thing. 
Lane County found that when it switched from 
individual intake to a faster group format, it 
cut the dropout rate during intake from 24 to 
14 percent. 

PAL specifically included within the group 
intake some instruction on job search tech- 
niques, so that the young people in the group 
would get, at the very beginning, some of the 
employment service and help that they came 
for. 

NH found that any delay between intake 
and the next phase of the youth’s progress 
through the program increased the dropout 
rate. Thus the project emphasized speed in 
getting the youth into some kind of responsi- 
ble paid work, such as immediately sending 
him on errands for the project, or hiring him 
to wash project staff cars, mow the lawns, and 
the like. 



In all, there were seven programs which 
made explicit points of providing immediate 
and speedy service: Philadelphia JEVS, CPI, 
SSC, NH, PAL, YOB, and NCCY. However, 
it should be noted that in the case of NCCY, 
once counseled, youth sometimes experienced 
considerable delays in getting into any kind 
of training, although the project tried to reduce 
such delays as much as possible, considering 
that it was primarily a referral agency with 
no direct control over training programs. One 
of its techniques in facilitating referrals was 
to undertake to do all the paperwork of the 
receiving agency related to the youth project 
referred to it. 

WORK RELEVANCE LIMITS 

In contrast to the five programs which 
aimed at personality change is the larger num- 
ber of programs which emphasized a limitation 
of interest to only -those parts of clients’ lives, 
experience, and problems which affected their 
employability and vocational development. 
There were seven such programs: Philadelphia 
JEVS, KC JEVS, SL JEVS, MFY, YMCA, 
SSC, and NH. It might seem as if a policy 
of limitation would contradict an interven- 
tionist stance. However, it can be seen that 
three of these agencies, YMCA, MFY, and NH 
also were cited as interventionist. 

Neighborhood House reported that its re- 
striction of focus resulted in increased commu- 
nity support, as it moved away from a psycho- 
social orientation to a strictly vocational one. 

Philadelphia JEVS reported that its coun- 
selors listened with sympathy and inteiest to 
clients who wished to discuss personal prob- 
lems, even though the counselors could not 
help them with such problems. It was also re- 
ported that their most successful group coun- 
seling sessions were those which were specifi- 
cally job-related. The followup research done 
on JOBS “graduates” supports the conclusion 
that project youth are more interested in vo- 
cational matters than in other adjustment prob- 
lems. YMCA, like Philadelphia JEVS, was also 
assiduous in avoiding entering into personal 
problems which were felt to be beyond the 
scope and limitations of vocational counseling. 

Two programs (MFY and SSC) explicitly 



referred to the notion that young people can 
be trained for work and can get jobs and be 
employed even with personal problems, and 
that the first task was to accomplish such a 
work adjustment. The personal problems could 
be dealt with later, they did not resolve 
themselves as a consequence of the youth’s 
new psychosocial and financial position as a 
wage-earning employed adult. 

YMCA reported that its best counseling 
was done on the job, during visits by the coun- 
selors to the youth’s work sites, and that such 
impromptu counseling was more effective than 
office counseling. 

UL-NAACP supports this view with its 
observation that its counseling became much 
more realistic and effective once the project 
had work-training placements to which the 
counselees were assigned. 

Two programs had, as part of their work 
orientation, a policy of trying to maximize 
their youth’s strengths, as far as employment 
was concerned, rather than concentrating on 
problems and disabilities (CPI, NH). 

In the very nature of their operations, all 
the sheltered workshops contained this feature 
of getting youth into paid work as soon as 
possible. The work experience stations of 
MFY could also be considered as sheltered 
workshops in this respect. However, the SSC 
was the program most highly organized around 
this concept, and in which the work was of a 
relatively high level of skill, rather than the un- 
specialized routine operations carried out in 
most sheltered workshops. 

Thus overall there was a tendency for 
those programs with an orientation toward em- 
ployment as an immediate goal to place coun- 
seling as a support to actual work, rather than 
as a preliminary stage to work, a hurdle, or 
a barrier to work. 

The use of counseling as a support to con- 
current work appeared to be one of the most 
productive formats for working with disad- 
vantaged youth, and has a great deal to rec- 
ommend it from a number of points of view. 

LIMITED GOALS 

Focusing counseling narrowly on job-rele- 
vant behaviors should not be confused with 
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the emphasis which several programs put on 
the use of limited goals as a general program 
strategy. In four projects (Pinellas County, 
PAL, CPI, and YOB), counselors encouraged 
youth to set up short-term, reachable goals 
related to their interests, and to lay out steps 
which would readily lead to such goals, thus 
giving the youth rapid experiences in success- 
ful planning and problem solving, and in taking 
steps which result in fast payoffs with respect 
to the goals. In effect, then, long-term plans 
were broken down into manageable goals which 
the youth could understand and accept, in a 
time scale that he could tolerate, and at a level 
of difficulty which the youth could believe him- 
self capable of accomplishing. 

Projects seemed to have arrived at this 
strategy through trial and error, notably 
throu^ the discovery that disadvantaged youth 
did not think in terms of distant futures, had 
little confidence in planning for such futures, 
and often thought of this planning as unrealistic 
and silly, especially as what they primarily are 
interested in is getting a job then and there. 
Such youth often went along with a counselor’s 
desire to talk about long-term futures, but with- 
out conviction, if they thought it would please 
the counselor enough to get them jobs. 

CONCRETENESS 

One of the great advantages of in situ 
counseling, as described in this report, and of 
counseling which is cjoncurrent with work 
training or actual employment, is that it. lends 
itself readily to concreteness. That is, the coun- 
selor and the client can talk about specific be- 
haviors in actual and current situations, and 
attitudes as they represent themselves in be- 
havior. They thus avoid the abstractions and 
generalizations and academic discussion with 
which office counseling not directly associated 
with job performance must deal. This is a great 
advantage for counseling disadvantaged youth 
with their limited vocabulary of abstract con- 
cepts. Five projects emphasized concreteness 
as characteristic of their counseling: Kansas 
City JEVS, SSC, YhiCA, VAS-Altro, and 
UL-NAACP. The first four achieved if by 
stationing counselors directly in the work-train- 



ing shops and workrooms, ready to be called 
on to intervene at any time. Other projects 
strove for concreteness, but their organizations, 
in which counselors were not actually present 
in the work place, or like MFY and NH only 
periodically visited the work place, did not 
lend themselves to the immediacy of counselor 
response which concreteness demands. In those 
projects in which the counselors were not pres- 
ent at the youth’s worksites, counselors tended 
to have only infrequent and distant com- 
munications with the work supervisors, despite 
their best efforts to the contrary, and this 
distance further removed the counseling from 
relevance. 

Concreteness was not only a value to the 
counseiee. YMCA pointed out that the pres- 
ence of the counselor at the worksite made the 
counselor much more realistic about what was 
involved in the work. 

As indicated earlier, in situ counseling 
need not be restricted to the work place. It 
refers to counseling which takes place when the 
youth is in the situation about which he is being 
counseled. For example, in St. Louis and 
Philadelphia JEVS, suggestions about how to 
behave in a job interview were given, clothing 
and appearance discussed, and filling out an 
application covered at the point when a job 
opening had been developed for a youth. Role- 
playing the interview took place just before 
the youth was to go for the interview. Ob- 
viously such counseling help was more likely 
to be remembered and attended to when given 
at that time than when it was part of formal 
curriculums presented to boys to whom actual 
jobs appeared as vague and unreal possibilities. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Almost all the projects saw their work 
finished when they were able to place a youth 
in a job, except for the few that did systematic 
followup checking. Inasmuch as the jobs on 
which most youth were placed were low-level 
and deadend jobs, and seldom lasted long, 
this shcMt-sighted view was especially regret- 
table. It seemed likely that such placements 
would do little more than attenuate the 
youth’s poverty, for few of the jobs were stable 



enough, or pay enough, or lead to better ones, 
to start the youth on a path out of poverty. 
However, there were a few projects which took 
a longer view. They tended to see the first 
placements as serving primarily to give the 
youth real job experience, and to give him 
increased time to perfect his skills in the 
marketplace. They then planned with the youth 
for entrance into a stable career line, assisted 
him in getting a job on a career ladder, and 
made such promotion placements themselves. 

YMCA and PAL followed this orienta- 
tion. YMCA placed boys on a first job, and 
then in a few months placed them in a better 
paying and more highly skilled position, while 
counseling them about career development. 
The project replaced over 60 former trainees 
in the interest of career development. 

With a career development orientation, it 
was not surprising that YMCA and Kansas 
City JEVS reported placement figures which 
were the highest or among the highest in the 
E&D program, and that the job tenure of 
those they placed seemed well above those 
achieved by almost all the other projects. 

NH tried to ease youth into full-time jobs 
and work adjustment by what might be con- 
sidered the classical psychological procedure of 
successive approximations; work on a work 
crew, followed by part-time or short-term place- 
ment outside of the project and culminating in 
regular, permanent placement. The basic idea 
is that short-term or temporary placements 
bridge the gap between training and rjgular 
work and give the youth a relatively safe way 
of testing himself in the real world of work 
before he commits himself so deeply to a job 
that he is too afraid of losing it to feel the 
freedom to experiment. 

Kansas City and St. Louis JEVS also used 
such short-term placements as practice for a 
future better placement, as did CPI. NH added 
that the use of short-term placements also had 
the effect of keeping a youth coming back to 
the project for new placements, so that the 
tendency of those placed on jobs to not re- 
turn for followup counseling is counteracted. 

It should be noted that these uses of short- 
term placements in low-level jobs are likely to 
motivate youth only if they understand that the 



agency will make good its promise to upgrade 
them. If the youth have doubts about the agen- 
cy’s ability to follow through, they will see such 
placements as no better than the jobs they 
could get themselves without going through the 
agency’s testing, counseling, and training pro- 
cedures. 

PERSISTENCE 

A degree of patience and understanding 
well beyond that which has characterized most 
bureaucratic institutions dealing with youth 
was displayed by almost all the E&D projects. 
However, even they had their limits, some- 
times by conscious administrative decision, 
sometimes as byproducts of the kinds of priori- 
ties on scarce staff time which tended to 
emerge. Most programs found that the press 
and demands from new applicants and clients 
anxious to move ahead into job placements 
preempted the time and resources they could 
devote to those who dropped out, who failed 
to take best advantage of the training, or who 
did not respond well to the program and 
messed-up on job placements afterwards. Some 
projects seemed to experience periodic pangs 
of concern about these failure cases, and would 
mount brief campaigns to find them and bring 
them back into Ae fold, but usually new pres- 
sures from those still in the programs made 
such campaigns short-lived, and the scarcity of 
jobs on which to place their youth made it 
difficult for them to risk losing or wasting a 
placement resource by making it available to 
a youth who had already failed on placements 
in the past. 

Further, with limited job resources, and 
limited job development staff, projects tended 
to develop norms regarding the amount of 
effort they could put into placing a particular 
youth. Beyond some kind of subjectively ex- 
perienced “discouragement point,” job develop- 
ers would begin to feel that further trying would 
be useless, that the youth was unplaceable, and 
would refer him back for further counseling or 
training, or would use the “don’t call me. I’ll 
call you” gambit. For many youth their “last” 
chances, as represented to them by the publicity 
attending E&D projects, thus passed them by. 
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At the extreme were those projects which 
used disbarment from the program as a final 
punishment for misbehavior. Most projects 
found that they had to suspend or drop some 
youth for aggressive or antisocial behavior. 
They used such disbarment as a last resort, 
and with a good deal of ambivalence (except 
perhaps for one school-based project, which 
expressed some pride in the rigidity with which 
it clung to irrelevant standards of dress and 
comportment), recognizing that for many 
youth, their programs were in fact last 
chances, and by suspending a youth, they were 
cutting off one whose behavior indicated that 
he needed help the most from the last resort 
for such help. 

One sheltered workshop found it neces- 
sary to suspend some youth from its pro- 
gram, and it is apparent from its report that 
staff members found themselves morally out- 
raged by some of the aggressive acting out of 
its youth, and by what the staff seemed to feel 
was a lack of appreciation for the program’s 
efforts. Nevertheless, the program tried to 
maintain an open door policy, such that any 
youth could return, no matter how he had 
messed-up. It is another question whether a 
certain Pecksniff attitude might not have dis- 
couraged enough of the suspended youth from 
returning to effectively cancel the policy. How- 
ever, the project did followup continuously 
those who had dropped out, or who had lost 
the jobs on which they had been placed. 

NCCY expressed the principle by placing 
a youth in as many programs and jobs as he 
was interested in, regardless of his record in 
past placements. The report describes one case 
of a young man for whom the project staff 
went to extraordinary lengths to take him out 
of a bad home situation and get him a live-in 
job which also left him free time to take job 
training, only to have the boy quit the job as 
not to his liking. Nevertheless, NCCY continued 
to work with the youth in seeking other arrange- 
ments and jobs that would be more acceptable. 

NH implemented the principle through its 
close identification with its community, in 
which it seemed to define all the youth of the 
community as its clients, regardless of whether 
they had ever been in any of the project’s 



programs. Each new program or opportunity 
that developed was offered to all in the com- 
munity without regard to the quality or amount 
of past participation in NH services. 

FIRMNESS VS. PERMISSIVENESS 

ITiree projects reported using firmness as 
a general characteristic of their counseling. In 
all three cases, the first impulse was to non- 
directive and permissive counseling, but the 
projects’ experience indicated that disadvan- 
taged youth tended to perceive such permis- 
siveness as weakness, a trait which is highly 
disvalued by such youngsters. Thus Pinellas 
County, YOB, and Springfield Goodwill 
moved toward greater degrees of firmness in 
their approaches to youth. YOB noted that its 
counselors try to be permissive and nondi- 
rective in the intake or “seduction” phase, but 
that once they got a boy in the program they 
found it necessary to apply all the firmness, 
cajolary, and pressure that the youth would 
tolerate to move him from his drifting and aim- 
less passivity into planning and action-taking. 

In this connection. Action Housing and 
Philadelphia JEVS noted that their youth liked 
best the firmest instructor in the former, the 
firmest foreman in the latter. Both projects 
noted independently that these best-liked figures 
were both firm and fair, and understanding 
and accepting, if unyielding on certain points, 
and that their youth liked knowing exactly 
where they stood with these men. 

Feelings about permissiveness vs. firm- 
ness tend to run high among counseling and 
social work personnel, and a good deal of 
piety is invoked on both sides, probably re- 
flecting the inappropriateness of the general 
concept. It would seem more reasonable to 
cease using the terms as general descriptions 
of programs and practices, and instead talk 
about what is permitted and what is not, and 
the sanctions available. 

Once dealt with in terms of specifics, it 
becomes possible for counselors to set limits 
in a planful and consistent fashion, and to 
communicate those limits to their clients, 
within which they may be permissive. In this 
way, the pain and turmoil of the limits- 



testing to which clients are forced by the vague- 
ness and strangeness of what is purported to 
them to be a completely permissive policy 
(but which does not turn out to be that way 
in agencies which refuse to place their youth 
until the counselors are convinced that they are 
“job ready”) can be more readily and con- 
sistently handled and reduced. Without such 
explicit recognition of the roles and places of 
permissiveness and firmness, counselors iSnd 
limits-testing frightening and extremely diffi- 
cult to handle, raising the danger of over- 
responding by becoming defensively strict and 
firm when inappropriate. 

It would be well for projects to give seri- 
ous attention to limits-setting in advance, and 
to communicate those limits before they are 
breached. Setting limits implies a consideration 
of the sanctions regarding violation. Most proj- 
ects found occasion to use suspension or dis- 
missal from the program as their only avail- 
able sanctions (except for docking pay for 
lateness), and the harshness of that step left 
the projects reluctant to use it and therefore 
without any effective graded sanctions. Where 
suspension or disbarment is used as a sanction, 
it is thus very important to take steps to keep 
the door open for the return of the dismissed 
youth, to invite his return, to make him feel 
that his return is desired, and to facilitate it. 

Pinellas County went further; it made ar- 
rangements with local police for sentences im- 
posed on project youth for minor crimes to be 
designed so as not to interfere with the youths’ 
participation in the program, much as some 
universities make arrangements for their 
transgressing students to be required to say 
in jail only during the evenings or on week- 
ends, and to be released to go to classes dur- 
ing the day. 

YMCA, Springfield Goodwill and Phila- 
delphia JEVS began their youth under per- 
missive supeiA'ision and gradually escalated the 
firmness of their standards (and the difficulty 
of the work) through the course of the youth’s 
progress. In YMCA the escalation was by the 
same instructor-foreman; in JEVS it was man- 
aged by moving the youth from the most per- 
missive foreman through a graded series of 
foremen until he arrived at the last, who was 



the most exacting of all. A refinement which 
might be made in this process, and which 
could be readily subjected to empirical test, 
is to cap the series off with a permissive fore- 
man (or instructor) in order to give the youth 
the opportunity to internalize the standards 
represented to him earlier, and practice in rely- 
ing on such standards. It would be worth test- 
ing such a notion in an experiment in which 
one measures the extent to which performance 
on a task deteriorates in a free field after a 
graded series of tasks calling for more and 
more precision as the condition of success. 



CLIENT PARTICIPATION 

Several of the E^D projects were struc- 
tured to involve youth directly in the opera- 
tions of the programs. They took significant 
amounts of responsibility for themselves and 
other trainees, and frequently shared activities 
which would otherwise be done by project 
staff. For example, Kansas City JEVS re- 
quired its youth to bring a newspaper every 
^y, and the first hour was spent with the 
counselor perusing the want ads and discuss- 
ing, in almost a collegial fashion, what they 
found there. When it came time for place- 
ment, the counselor telephoned job openings 
with the youth present and participating as a 
third party in the job development discussion. 
The counselor also made it a point to describe 
the youth to the prospective employer, in the 
youth’s presence. This was done so that the 
youth would know that if he got the job, it 
was on the basis of accepting him as he was 
honestly, so that he would not be under a 
strain of fearing to be “found out.” 

SSC, Pinellas County, and YMCA included 
trainees through various forms of student gov- 
ernments or councils. In the skills center proj- 
ect, trainees elected their own group leaders; 
the groups functioned not only as counseling 
groups, but as quasi-legislative bodies in the 
sense that the center management tried to be 
responsive to the policy recommendations 
which such groups made firom time to time. 

In the Draper project, so much research 
was done in the developing and testing of pro- 
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grained instructional materials for skill training 
that the youth caught onto the experimental 
atmosphere and saw themselves as important 
parts of the process whose responses and 
evaluations were significant. The boys thus 
began to think of themselves as allies of the 
experimenters, and used their introspections as 
bases for recommending changes in the ex- 
periments and hypotheses to be tested. The 
project thus promoted self-importance and self- 
observation. Trainees’ awareness that the re- 
sults of the program had significance for pro- 
grams in other states added to their feelings of 
self-importance and participation in something 

of great value. . . 

Lane County’s report emphasized the pro- 
gram’s policy of including the youth in re- 
sponsibilities for program operation and 
policy. This was done through hiring a few of 
its youth for subprofessional and other aide 
functions in the project, as secretaries, clerks, 
recruiters, receptionists, and group leaders. 
Many other projects also employed some of 
their former trainees, often as means of pro- 
viding on-the-job training which would be of 
later use to the trainee, or because the project 
wanted to take advantage of some particular 
talent which some youth possessed. Lane Coun- 
ty’s hirings were intended to have an added 
feature; they were to demonstrate the agency’s 
commitment to and belief in their youth, by 
being willing to hire them themselves, and 
to prove a means for the youth the agency 
served to participate in the agency’s operation. 
This last involves a participation by symbolic 
representation, rather than by direct election 
from constituents or use of project trainees as 
legislative, advisory, or executive bodies. 

NH placed many of its youth in a private, 
agency-owned company (Supreme Services), 
which offered janitorial services on a competi- 
tive basis and at the same time provided work- 
training experience for the youth. Work crew 
members participated in planning the work to 
be done on their contracts and in making policy 
decisions. Such trainee participation did not 
prevent Supreme Services from being a success- 
ful commercial enterprise. In fact, the company 
was able to donate money back to the NH 
program. 



A most heartening finding was that under 
a fee-splitting arrangement the youth averaged 
$2.30 an hour for work that usually pays an 
average of a little over $1 an hour. This testifies 
to the amount of effort they were willing to put 
forth when the rewards in direct income were 
assured and thus supports the hypothesis, ad- 
vanced earlier in this report, that disadvantaged 
youth are responsive to incentives and that the 
motivational deficit ascribed to them is very 
likely due to lack of real work incentive in the 
jobs available to them. 

The writer knows of no better format than 
this for giving disadvantaged youth good work 
experience and practice in all aspects of the 
work role, including goal setting, planning, im- 
pulse control, and all the other traits that coun- 
selors otherwise must try to talk into their clients 
in the abstract through individual and group 
discussions. The cooperative moneymaking 
work group not only provides the best kind 
of training — most focused, concrete, and real 
but also goes most directly to the heart of the 
problem as perceived by youth — the need for 
a job and income. Moreover, it does so while 
paying its own way, or requiring relatively small 
subsidies compared to the cost of counseling 
and training programs which do not produce 
any commercially salable products or services. 
The potential of this format for achieving many 
of the goals of counseling in E&D projects is 
very great. 

CLIENT DEFINITION OF NEEDS 

Except for a few instances, the E&D proj- 
ects suffered from a common difficulty — a dis- 
junction between the projects’ views of their 
goals and the needs experienced by the youth 
they served. With striking regularity, projects 
reported that a majority of youth came to 
them wanting help in getting jobs, and getting 
a job was their primary motivation, in con- 
tacting the agency. All else — training, testing, 
counseling— tended to be perceived as barriers 
or hurdles to placement, or as put-offs. 

Thus the common difficulty experienced 
by many of the projects was convincing their 
clients that they needed counseling and train- 



ing as preliminaries to job placement. Some 
were outstanding for willingness to accept 
clients’ views of themselves and their needs. 

— NH arranged for applicants to see the 
ES representative attached to the agency 
right away, in a brief, business-like con- 
tact, to further set the tone of the project 
as seriously concerned about employ- 
ment for the youth. The project felt that 
providing paid work experience shortly 
after intake was the most important fac- 
tor in keeping a boy in the program. 

— ^PAL provided its clients with oppor- 
tunities to test out their plans, ideas, and 
self-perceptions even when the staff was 
sure that they were inappropriate. The 
project also arranged to give guidance 
in job search techniques in the very first 
group intake meeting. 

— ^Kansas City JEVS accepted client self- 
perceptions and those who asked to be 
excused from work training instead were 
placed directly on jobs. To the agency’s 
surprise, these youth turned out to have 
better job tenure records than those who 
went through the work training program. 
MFY also tried to place direofly those 
youth who insisted on jobs and rejected 
training. 

— ^Philadelphia JEVS did not require par- 
ticipation in remedial education, leaving 
the decision up to the youth. 

CLIENT AWARENESS 

A number of E&D projects fostered client 
awareness in their counseling. At the CPI, 
NMU, Detroit, and PAL projects, counselors 
stressed their role of helping the client formu- 
late questions, laying out for him the alterna- 
tives available and the consequences of various 
kinds of choices, and thus helping him make 
decisions. The PAL program also tried to pro- 
vide situations in which the client could test his 
choices. Such situations probably were also 
implicit in the CPI programs. This kind of 
counseling obviously requires the counselor to 
provide information to the client about alterna- 
tives and consequences. 



A somewhat different kind of cognitive 
orientation was stressed in Kansas City JEVS, 
Philadelphia JEVS, and Skills Center. In these 
projects one of the major functions of counsel- 
ing was to verbalize, interpret, and make ex- 
plicit the experiences the youth were having in 
their training. In this way, counseling helped 
the youth to form definite ideas which could 
influence his sense of identity as a competent 
worker and increase his self-esteem. 

STRATEGY OF SUCCESS 

Several projects tried to employ a strategy 
of success. CPI used this term to refer to its 
tactic of trying to get some very good jobs for 
a few men in each neighborhood. As the word 
spread, the project became known as the place 
where a person could get good training and 
a good job. 

Related to this strategy was the use of 
role models of people who had made it up from 
poverty. For example, some work education 
coordinators in the Detroit program talked 
about their success in climbing out of poverty 
when counseling their youth. Pinellas County 
counselors used the same strategy, noting that 
they were the first successful men many of their 
youth had ever known. Draper, a prison proj- 
ect, had visits from former prisoners who had 
made respected names for themselves. Temple 
and YOB arranged for visits by successful 
Negroes and Mexican Americans. 

Skills Center and JOBS found that placing 
a member of a work group in a job greatly in- 
creased the motivation and ambition of the 
other youth. NH discovered that when some 
of its youth took and passed a civil service test, 
others became interested in test preparation 
courses. 

Another strategy of success was used by 
Philadelphia JEVS, Skills Center, and Draper. 
In all three, the training was arranged so that 
the youth started out on a task that he could 
probably perform successfully. This strategy 
was most highly developed in Draper’s pro- 
gramed instruction. The programs Aemselves 
were written to insure a 90-percent success 
rate, and the passage of one item became the 
occasion for building into a more complex or 
difficult one. 
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COUNSELING PERSONNEL 

In 25 projects, all or most of the formal 
counseling was done by professionals. However, 
20 projects used nonprofessionals in important 
roles in counseling, ranging from aides to group 
counselors (Lane County) to positions of com- 
plete responsibility for group counseling (JOBS). 
In each of these projects, the nonprofessionals 
were the principal contact persons for the clients. 
Nearly all projects using nonprofessionals were 
enthusiastic about their work. For financial rea- 
sons, most would not have been able to operate 
at all if they had insisted on master’s degrees 
in counseling or social work for their coun- 
selors. Hence nonprofessionals played essential 
roles in the projects. 

Nevertheless, the writer feels that many 
projects had too few professionals for consul- 
tation and supervision. Few projects had the 
kinds of intellectual talents they could use in 
research, in making more sense out of their 
experiences, and in organizing and reporting 
their discoveries, strategies, and insights. Thus 
one function of the E&D program — communi- 
cating the results of their experience to other 
agencies — was severely restricted by the short- 
age of top-level personnel. 

Several projects felt that the race of their 
counseling personnel was important. A number 
indicated that having interracial staffs increased 
their effectiveness, and one suggested that coun- 
selors of the same race as their youth developed 
closer relationships with them. 



PLACEMENT COUNSELING 

In most projects, placements were han- 
dled by members of a special job development 
and placement staff, rather than by counselors. 
Thus little advantage was taken of the place- 
ment-referral opportunity to do counseling. 

Lane County’s placement counselor held 
mock job interviews, including making and 
keeping appointments, filling out an application, 
and interviewing the youth, when the youth be- 
came “ready” for placement. After these proce- 
dures, the youth’s performance was “critiqued” 
with the counselor. In the PAL program, pre- 



vocational counseling elements were not for- 
mally scheduled in the various special interest 
groups which the youth joined. However, they 
were taken up in any and all of the groups 
when they became relevant. 

KEY had one of the most highly de- 
veloped systems for placement counseling. 
First the placement man visited the prospec- 
tive employer to get details about the job and 
to learn what he could about the employer. He 
then would describe the prospective employer 
to the trainee, rehearse the trainee in inter- 
view behaviors, application-filing, and the like, 
and send the trainee to the prospect. Follow- 
ing the trainee’s interview, the placement man 
again would visit the employer to get feedback 
from him, and would discuss this feedback 
with the trainee. In this connection, NH had 
businessmen speak to their orientation groups 
and conduct mock job interviews, which the 
businessmen then critiqued. Reports said the 
boys took the comments of the businessmen, 
whom they saw as real prospective employers, 
much more seriously than they did the com- 
ments of the counseling staff. 

GROUP METHODS AND 
TECHNIQUES 

Groupings 

Projects grouped their youth for counsel- 
ing in many different ways. In some they were 
grouped according to the stage of their prog- 
ress through the program (prevocational, voca- 
tional, advanced, followup); in others according 
to the particular part of the program they were 
in, defining some common activity (basic edu- 
cation, work crew, OJT) . 

In most projects, the youth were isolated 
from others not in the project. However, in 
four programs (VAS-Altro, Davis Goodwill, 
KC JEVS, CPI) some or all the youth were 
mbced with other older, more experience 
workmen. All four arranged this mixing on the 
theory that the older workers would serve as 
role models and supports to the youth. 

Other mixtures recommended by projects 
were of younger and older boys, so that the 



older boys would operate as a stabilizing and 
more serious influence on the younger ones 
(NJOEO). 

YOB recommended that groups not con- 
tain too many shy, reticent, or nonverbal 
youngsters, or too many who took the position 
that they wanted jobs instead of talk. They also 
recommended that the group contain several 
cooperative and highly verbal members to start 
the ball rolling. 

Several programs implied the virtue of 
some kind of commonality among group mem- 
bers. MFY built its groups around common 
training assignments (all OJT trainees in the 
same department store; all trainees in the 
teacher-aide program; members of the same 
work teams). YMCA stressed composing 
groups of those in the same skill training, so 
that the subjects of conversation could be maxi- 
mally relevant to the work training and to the 
needs of workers in that fleld. 

Group Techniques 

Some projects organized their groups 
around definite starting and ending dates. Other 
groups were kept freeflowing, with new mem- 
bers fed in from time to time, while older ones 
moved on. This arrangement was used most 
often for intake groups. 

Some programs had structured group cur- 
riculums so tightly formalized as to be more 
appropriately termed classes. At the other ex- 
treme were loose groups in which any and 
every topic of interesi to the youth was dis- 
cussed. Such programs drew heavily on the 
mystique associated with group dynamics — ^but 
often in a rather naive way. JOBS found that 
aimless drift in totally permissive group meet- 
ings required some kind of scheduling as a 
corrective. Also, few counselors, particularly 
at the semi-professional levels, had had much 
if any supervised experience or training in 
group methods. 

The most unique group program in the 
E&D projects was the 2-day intensive groups 
developed by YOB for intake counseling. 
These ran for a full 8 hours each of the 2 days, 
with a lunch break. Action Housing used a 
similar format with its groups lasting 4 days. 

,In some projects, the groups were quite 



task oriented. JOBS, for example, gave mem- 
bers assignments to study such questions as 
how they would invest .$1,000 in business 
in a Negro community. Group members went 
into the community and interviewed shop- 
keepers and businessmen there to get their 
judgments and to gather information about the 
economic conditions of the neighborhood. 

Interesting techniques punctuated the proj- 
ect reports. A counselor at NH came to one 
meeting attired as an Apache Indian would on 
his reservation in order to stimulate discus- 
sion about why some dress appears strange in 
the wrong context. 

Pinellas County confronted its race prob- 
lem in a series of special group meetings with 
white and Negro trainees which lasted far into 
the night, to allow the youth to freely air their 
feelings. 

Project reports generally were less com- 
municative about particular techniques used in 
individual counseling. But E&D counselors were 
more involved in the lives of their clients 
than has been typical of vocational training. 

Group Supports 

The major justification for the emphasis 
on group methods in E&D projects is that peer 
pressures are more effective in inducing attitude 
and behavior change than pressures from staff. 
Other claims made for the virtues of group 
methods are that group counseled youth relate 
better to staff members in individual counseling 
and are more willing to be responsible for them- 
selves (Lane County) and that older and more 
mature group members help stabilize the be- 
havior of the younger and more impulsive 
youth (N.J. OEO). 

The major negative effect cited was the 
development of powerful group norms which 
are not necessarily any more appropriate to the 
needs of a particular individued member of the 
group than any other externally applied norms. 

OTHER TECHNIQUES AND 
PRACTICES 

Counselors in E&D projects were much 
more extensively involved in the lives of their 



clients than has been typical of vocational 
counseling. For example, in several projects — 
particularly NMU and Pinellas County— the 
counselors engaged in recreational activities 
with their youth, primarily to demonstrate to 
the youth that the counselors liked them beyond 
the demands of their official positions. At NH, 
MFY, and several other projects, counselors 
visited youth who had been incarcerated in 
order to show their interest in them and lay 
the groundwork for their return to the project 
upon release. 

EVALUATION OF E&D 
EXPERIENCE 

The Context of Counseling 

The major achievement of the E&D proj- 
ects — and the one whose reco^ition may have 
far-reaching effects on the structure of training 
for vocational counseling — may be demonstrat- 
ing the principle that counseling should be em- 
bedded in a comprehensive program. The one 
feature that all E&D projects shared was that 
counseling was part of a larger set of services, 
including training and placement. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the con- 
text for counseling was grossly underestimated. 
In general, one might say that the more that 
counseling in an E&D project substituted for 
training and placement rather than supplement- 
ed them, the poorer the program and the coun- 
seling were and the less the project demonstrated 
or discovered about counseling methods for 
disadvantaged youth. When counseling is part 
of work and training, it can deal with the hard 
realities of behavior and can limit itself to those 
which play a part in the youth’s work life. 



Training and Placement 

In trying to make youth amenable to train- 
ing, too little attention was paid to work incen- 
tives. The training often did not lead to or 
prepare the youth for incentive-type jobs, and 
job development and placement were skimped. 
As a result the youth often responded to train- 



ing with apathy, reinforcing a diagnosis of low 
motivation and leading to expansion of prevo- 
cational counseling and training on the assump- 
tion that the youth were not ready for solid 
technical training in work skills. Admittedly, it 
is difficult for disadvantaged youth to stick out 
lengthy and difficult training for high-level skill 
jobs, but how much more difficult it is for them 
to stick out courses patently not likely to lead 
to worthwhile jobs. In this sense, counseling 
has had to function as a substitute for good 
training. 

In a context in which training was directed 
largely at superficial characteristics of the work 
role — such as comportment, promptness, and 
dress — rather than at the skills needed to per- 
form work, placement people had no tangible 
basis for selling a youth to an employer. Lack- 
ing such a basis and unable to do anything 
about skill training, the placement people were 
in a necessarily difficult position. 

The lack of attention to the availability of 
work incentives constitutes the most significant 
failure of the E&D projects. Project proposals 
appear to have been funded primarily on the 
basis of the attractiveness of their proposed 
techniques, with little attention to the availabil- 
ity of jobs. Consequently, the placement figures 
of the projects covered in this report were, by 
and large, so discouraging as to provide little 
justification for the programs. 

Associated with the generally poor devel- 
opment of placement as an E&D project func- 
tion was the lack of development of placement 
counseling. It would appear that the placement 
function should provide the opportunity for the 
most effective, immediate, and realistic counsel- 
ing with maximum impact on the client. Thus 
the writer contends that placement as such (not 
including job development) should be handled 
by counseling personnel. However, in most 
projects it was handled by placement people 
whose emphases appeared to be more on place- 
ment administration than on use of the situa- 
tion as a frame for counseling. Since this is the 
usual organization of counseling and place- 
ment, the use of placement as a counseling 
resource and the occasion for counseling in such 
projects as Philadelphia JEVS, Kansas City 
JEVS, YMCA, Draper, and to some extent 



PAL is an important innovation. One recom- 
mendation growing out of this experience is 
that the employment service break placement 
counseling off from job development and assign 
it to the counseling staff — not as an endpoint 
of counseling but as the major vehicle for be- 
ginning it. The bulk of counseling may well 
follow placement rather than precede it. 

Aside from sheltered workshops, E&D 
projects produced two formats of great poten- 
tial importance as contexts for counseling. 
These are the workers’ cooperative, such as 
NH’s Supreme Services, and the Job Bank, 
which became a feature of St. Louis JEVS 
when it took a contract to train a group of 
youth for positions as photofinishers for a photo 
processing company. 

Both of these formats allow the project to 
guarantee a job to a youth in advance, thus 
forming one of the most powerful and certain 
incentives as a support for counseling. They 
permit maximum tailoring of the training to the 
needs of the job and enable the youth to learn 
the work role by actually performing it, com- 
bined with training under supervision. 

The writer feels that providing services to 
the public at market value is an important 
component of both sheltered workshops and 
workers’ co-ops. It seems apparent that the 
need to earn money insures that the work train- 
ing will approximate true work roles as found 
in private industry, so that the training will be 
realistic and appropriate. In addition, the facts 
of production, with profit sharing, become al- 
most unmatchable sources of pride and moti- 
vation, especially when youth see them as 
reliably leading to respected work as wage- 
earning adults. 



Other Factors 

The great expansion of group counseling 
methods in E&D projects was among their most 
important achievements. A great deal of experi- 
ence has been gained, and coimselors today are 
both more skilled in group methods and more 
receptive to them as a result. The restriction of 
counseling to the individual one-to-one relation- 



ship has been replaced by an appreciation of 
the roles of both methods. 

Another outstanding demonstration of E&D 
projects has been the value and usefulness of 
subprofessionals in working with disadvantaged 
youth. The E&D experiences have been so uni- 
formly positive as to lend great weight to the 
idea that subprofessionals, particularly those 
drawn from the same culture as the target popu- 
lation, can perform the most useful services for 
disadvantaged youth and, under professional 
support and supervision, can carry out many of 
the direct contact services required. 

Still another major achievement of the 
E&D programs was the institutionalization of 
an interventionist stance, in which the coun- 
selors entered directly into all facets of a youth’s 
life and took a hand in helping to solve his 
problems. Conversely, the absence of adequate 
followup programs in most projects marks a 
conspicuous failure in the E&D programs. The 
ease with which so many projects relinquished 
their followup commitments under the pressure 
of service needs indicates that followup gen- 
erally is not perceived as central to counseling. 

A second weak point was the tendency for 
counseling personnel to play large, and in many 
cases determining, roles in designing project 
services and activities. Unfortunately, program 
planning and administration have seldom been 
a formal part of the training of counselors, and 
the result of their lack of training and experience 
was often chaotic administration that seemed 
almost always to be responding to some crisis. 
In addition, in two projects (ABCD and Lane 
County) uncertainties about contract renewal 
and those attendant upon the phasing out of a 
program had discernibly negative effects on the 
youth. This is a consequence of the short-term 
funding pattern used and the absence of definite 
guidelines for phasing out projects. 



SUMMARY 

Certainly one of the things to be learned 
from the E&D programs was that the present 
structure of MDTA training is inadequate. The 
complex machinery for establishing and con- 
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ducting such training is so unwieldy, and lack- 
ing in a focus for responsibility, influence, and 
control, that it cannot serve the training needs 
of the Nation’s disadvantaged youth. The 
writer hopes that he has shown sufficiently that 
the utility of counseling depends greatly on 
the context in which it is done, and the use to 
which it is put. 

Much of the need for E&D projects arose 
from a persistent conflict in American educa- 
tion. It has failed to reconcile adequately its 
principles of open access to schooling at all 
levels— which implies resistance to early special- 
ization that would block a student from chang- 
ing his educational objectives — and the need 
for vocational training. Moreover, in the writer’s 
opinion local school systems, as presently or- 
ganized — except perhaps in the largest and most 
affluent cities — cannot provide competent tech- 
nical training in skilled trades. The demands 
of technology are such that machines become 
outdated shortly after purchase. Since schools 
do not have the financial resources for constant 
replacement and improvement of production 
tools, school vocational training must inevitably 
use outdated methods, equipment, and proce- 
dures. 

The MDTA program has attempted to 
improve vocational training without substan- 
tially revising the organization of education in 
the country or interfering with the principle of 
local control of the schools. However, it has 
not altered the problem of training youth in the 
use of modem techniques and tools required 
by industry; it has not prevented the intrasion 
of academic requirements that bear no rela- 
tionship to the needs of the work; and it has 
not been able to offer a variety of courses when 
and where they are needed. 

Hence it appears to the author that the 
Department of Labor must abandon its attempt 
to work through the present educational sys- 
tem as its major resource for providing voca- 
tional training, and should seek to institutional- 
ize other resources or means for providing 
skill training in a way that would make the 
latter more responsive to the needs of the job 
market and the needs of potential workers. 

In short, technical training should no 
longer remain the province of the U.S. De- 



partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW); it should be placed squarely in the 
Department of Labor, which should then look 
to labor and industry, or perhaps even to a 
federally sponsored new national institution, 
to provide for training for employment. 

With one important proviso: The De- 
partment of Labor should free itself from its 
agreement with organized labor to refrain from 
sponsoring training in apprenticeable trades. 

It must be stated frankly that protective union 
policies have resulted in the denial of access 
to the types of training which disadvanta^d 
youth need most. 

Overall, one can expect that between 30 
percent and 50 percent of project youth will 
drop out of the project, that placement rates 
will hover about 25 percent, that those who 
stay with the projects will not get jobs at any 
hi^er rate than those who drop out, and that 
the majority of jobs will be of the same type 
that disadvantaged youth always have been 
able to get. This dismal picture is not intended 
to reflect on counseling per se — dropout and 
placement rates are too gross figures to per- 
mit a pinpointing of what part of the program 
is responsible. But it does indicate that the 
promise of good jobs could not operate as in- 
centives, and that this resource was closed to 
counselors. Counseling as an activity cannot be 
expected to replace the functions of incentives. 

It was recommended, in the light of the 
importance of the counseling context, the fail- 
ure of counseling to function as a substitute for 
training and job incentives, and the advantages 
of ad hoc, in situ, and post-placement coun- 
seling, that the Department of Labor sponsor 
an expansion of job development technolo^es. 

Some steps in this direction were sug- 
gested: Making placement counseling the func- 
tion of counselors, thus freeing placement peo- 
ple for job development; establishment of job 
banks in ES offices; sponsorship of worker co- 
operatives for work training and placement; 
provision of incentives to Government con- 
tractors for training and hiring disadvantaged 
youth; provision of incentives or regulations 
for Government contractors to subcontract to 
sheltered workshops and other work-training 
programs serving the disadvantaged. 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



Many activities which in other contexts 
were classed as supportive services are here 
considered as aspects of counseling as a be- 
havior change process. 

In some cases, the so-called supportive 
services (residential experience) provided the 
settings within which counseling was done. In 
other cases, such techniques as presenting role 
models of successful minority group members, 
or providing opportunities for explorations oi 
the world of work, were the vehicles by means 
of which agencies attempted to reach counsel- 
ing goals. 

Some supportive services were necessary 
to permit counseling to occur at all (legal serv- 
ices, health care). Finally, some supportive 
services were varieties of interventions which 
functioned as kinds of counseling in their own 
right, and equally importantly, served as tech- 
niques with which the agency demonstrated its 
commitment to its youth (family intervention, 
psychotherapy, cultural enrichment, recrea- 
tion, financial and legal assistance). Indeed, 
the breakdown of the distinction between coun- 
seling (considered as an office activity en- 
gaged in through verbal interchange between 
a counselor and one or more clients) and 
other activities which contribute to, replace, 
or enhance counseling effectiveness is one of 
the major features of the E&D program, and 
one of its most important achievements. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent 
that many activities traditionally known as 
supporting services have been dealt with in 
this report as aspects of counseling and coun- 
seling programs (casework, family interven- 
tions). Thus all that remains to be discussed 
in this section are a few services not covered 
elsewhere, and to describe some needs which 
emerged from project experience. 

RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

Residential facilities were provided or ar- 
ranged for three different purposes: To solve 
the problem of rural geography; correctional; 
and to provide for homeless or marginally 
housed clients. 



Two projects involved voluntary resi- 
dence by youth away from home, in project- 
provided facilities (Pinellas County and NMU). 

The provision of housing was designed to 
be a solution to working with a population 
which was too thinly distributed over rural 
areas to support agency centers close to the 
homes of the youth. In the case of NMU, the 
residential facilities on a campus were simple 
extensions of the usual university pattern of 
providing housing and food service for its stu- 
dents, whereas Pinellas County used the resi- 
dence as a framework for counseling and for 
other services designed to change the behavior 
of the youth. The latter discovered that in fact, 
many of its youth came to the project as a way 
of leaving their homes and home communities, 
rather than out of a desire for job training; 
few of these youths returned to their homes 
after the program. Although reports sounded 
rather put out about this, the value of such a 
program for encouraging mral youth to mi- 
grate to urban centers should be noted. 

NMU’s program was also designed to en- 
courage migration out of the area, and was 
similarly unsuccessful. Its contrast to the unin- 
tended success of Pinellas County may be a 
product of the difference between university 
and nonuniversity sponsorship and facilities, 
or of cultural differences between Florida and 
northern Michigan. 

Several projects provided housing services 
for some of their youth. JOBS made arrange- 
ments for a small residential unit at a YMCA 
for those youths who either lacked homes, or 
whose homes were so disorganized that they 
needed to move out. The Wise County, Va., 
project located rooms for trainees without 
homes. Four other projects (Detroit, CPI, Lor- 
ton, ABCD) cited needs to locate or provide 
living accommodations for some of their youth, 
ABCD stating it as a need for a halfway house. 
In addition, Philadelphia JEVS noted that sev- 
eral of its youth had expressed desires to leave 
their neighborhood gangs but could not do so 
unless they moved from the neighborhood. Had 
the project been able to provide living ac- 
commodations, some of their youth might in 
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fact have broken away from their gangs. 
Draper concluded that the location of the hous- 
ing found for parolees was an important fac- 
tor in determining the parolee’s recreations 
and friendships, and his resistance to returning 
to crime. 

YOB recommended that institutional ar- 
rangements be made for those youth who were 
brain-damaged, mentally defective, addicted, 
or otherwise incapable of minimal regulation 
of their behavior. YOB found these youths so 
disruptive that they could not be served In 
YOB’s program. However, short of imprison- 
ment or a Synanon-type program, it would 
probably be found that such youth were even 
more destructive of a residential program. 

In summary, it appeared that residential 
units were poor solutions to the problems of 
geographic dispersion of clients. It also was 
dear that there was need for projects to pro- 
vide some kinds of housing for some youth, 
and that the location and kind of such hous- 
ing might play a role in influencing the youth’s 
participation in delinquent ways of life. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The single most frequently mentioned 
need in project reports was for funds to be 
used for smdl loans to project youth. Detroit, 
Des Moines, YOB, Temple, NCCY, JOBS, 
Lorton, and VAS-Altro all mentioned needs 
for cash loans to their youth, while two other 
projects (YMCA and KEY) indicated that 
MDTA allowances were not sufficient for the 
needs of their youth. Des Moines found that 
75 percent of its youth i*eeded loans at one 
time or another, at an average loan of $20 per 
youth. These loans were needed to tide the 
youth over the great delay before MDTA al- 
lowances arrived, to provide them with car- 
fare to the project, to job interviews, to work 
during the first week of employment before a 
paycheck was received. JOBS used its loan 
fund to help youths pay bills, catch up on 
back rent, pay babysitter expenses, buy 
needed clothing, uniforms for work, eye- 
glasses, tools required in order to accept an 
offer of employment. YOB youth needed cash 
for haircuts. Clothing and carfare needs were 



the most frequently cited. KEY reports noted 
that its youths’ families were in such des- 
perate need that the MDTA allowances were 
all used up before such “frills” as clothing 
could be bought. 

At least three projects had loan funds 
available (Des Moines, NCCY, JOBS). A 
fourth donated money for clothing when its 
youth were ready to go to job interviews 
(VAS-Altro). One project also had a bonding 
program (JOBS) while another indicated the 
need for such a program (NH) in order to 
make youth with delinquency records more ac- 
ceptable to employers. 

Some projects were able to locate funds 
from private groups for loan purposes. In some 
projects, the personnel themselves advanced 
money to their youth (ABCD). Some were 
able to get cash for clothing and other needed 
items from departments of welfare for youth 
eligible for welfare aid. In others, various ex- 
pedients to solve individual problems were 
sought: Donations of clothing (KEY); special 
pleading for the client to finance companies 
and other creditors (Des Moines); free hot 
lunches provided by local women’s groups 
(KEY); fare reductions for project youth on 
public transportation (Des Moines). 

The willingness of project personnel to 
make use of such expedients did much to cre- 
ate the aura of total commitment and “try 
anything” resourcefulness which characterized 
the E&D projects. However, relying upon such 
expedients had many undesirable conse- 
quences. The air of emergency action involved, 
while exhilarating at first, obviously became 
wearing on project staff, leading to a relatively 
early “bum-out” of personnel. 

LEGAL SERVICES 

Several projects found occasion to seek 
legal aid for some of their youth, and in many 
projects, personnel made court appearances on 
behalf of their trainees. NH used donated and 
low fee lawyers. Hunter’s Point included legal 
services, welfare aid, and police-parole serv- 
ices. YMCA, PAL, Springfield Goodwill, VAS- 
Altro, JOBS, Des Moines, CPI, and MFY 
were among those projects in which person- 



nel had contacts with courts, juvenile and pa- 
role authorities. Lorton and ABCD reported 
needs for legal services. The larger projects 
(MFY, CPI) had the use of legal services as 
parts of their organization. In others, project 
staff used their own legal knowledge (often 
inadequate) or solicited free or inexpensive 
services from private attorneys in the commu- 
nity or from governmental units. 

There was obviously real need for legal 
services. Poor youth do not have access to law- 
yers, and while this may no longer be a prob- 
lem in criminal cases since recent Supreme 
Court rulings requiring courts to appoint coun- 
sel, it is a problem in civil cases and in crim- 
inal cases which do not fall under court juris- 
diction. 

For these reasons one could place the need 
for legal services second only to the need for 
loan funds in youth-serving agencies. However, 
in both cases there is some question as to 
whether the provision of such supportive serv- 
ices is properly the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Labor. The existing model of so- 
cial services in the United States is one of com- 
partmentalized and bureaucratized agencies. 
When an E&D project takes up the slack left 
by the education, welfare, and legal institu- 
tions of America, it begins to operate on the 
alternative model of integrated services for a 
particular population, rather than the usual 
model of specialized services for the entire 
population. The logical extension of such a 
move to all other population groups would re- 
sult in massive overlapping and mismatching 
with the existing organization. The Department 
of Labor should consider the extent to which it 
will make explicit such a policy, and thus move 
toward a fairly fundamental reorganization of 
social welfare programs on the national level, 
as part of the Department’s long term planning. 

HEALTH CARE 

Many of the projects reported on the poor 
physical health of their youth. Des Moines 
found that 41 percent of its youth had vision 
impairments; at NCCY 90 percent failed vi- 
sion tests. Des Moines also found 38 percent 
of its youth suffering problems of obesity; 
JOBS found 588 medical problems out of 



1,135 youth; VAS-Altro found medical prob- 
lems in 30 out of 40 trainees, and in the De- 
troit program, thorough physical examinations 
showed tiiat 84 percent of the youth had medi- 
cal problems, most of which would not have 
been picked up under routine superficial 
screenings. Sixty percent of those problems 
were ultimately ascribable to poor nutrition, 
and the project suggested that the fatigue and 
poor motivation of disadvantaged youth may 
be direct symptoms of underlying physic^ 
illnesses. JOBS and Philadelphia JEVS noted 
particular needs for treatment for venereal dis- 
ease, to which Philadelphia JEVS also added 
tuberculosis. YOB reported need for tatoo re- 
moval and plastic surgery to help its youth ap- 
pear more socially acceptable to potential em- 
ployers. 

Despite the apparent needs, projects var- 
ied widely in what they did about them. Davis 
Goodwill gave very superficial physical exam- 
inations but no treatment, while VAS-Altro, 
also a sheltered workshop, provided extensive 
medical workups and treatment. PAL arranged 
to get eyeglasses for its youth. SSC gave medi- 
cal and dental assistance, including free teeth- 
cleaning. 

Many of the medical conditions encoun- 
tered were chronic, nondebilitating, and not 
markedly influential in determining the youth’s 
ability to get or keep a job. Thus one must 
question whether the Department of Labor 
should fill in the gaps left by current inade- 
quate arrangements for providing for health 
care for all Americans. Most projects did not 
find existing health agencies (county health de- 
partments, welfare departments) useful in pro- 
viding all the health services required. It would 
be possible for the Department to take the 
route of providing funds for health purposes to 
E&D projects. Or it could build those services 
into agencies directly (as in France, in which a 
physician is part of the staff of each ES office). 
Or, if it were to decide that it is not the appro- 
priate agency for providing needed medical 
services, or that it did not wish to support the 
model of integrated services for special popula- 
tions, the Department could instead support or 
sponsor legislation which would extend or am- 
plify present health care progiams. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Two projects (JOBS and CPI) had for- 
mal arrangements for providing psychotherapy 
for those youth showing evidences of severe 
personality disorders. In the case of CPI, the 
arrangements were free, with the therapy pro- 
vided for a limited number of cases at the local 
Veterans Administration Hospital. JOBS re- 
tained a private firm in group practice to pro- 
vide consultations and individual therapy. Sev- 
eral other projects made referrals to commu- 
nity agencies: Des Moines recommended psy- 
chiatric evaluation (but apparently not treat- 
ment) for 40 percent of its youth, on the basis 
of MMPI test results; PAL, Philadelphia 
JEVS, and VAS-Altro referred their youth to 
other agencies. However, YMCA reported a 
need for psychiatric consultation, and Pinellas 
County found that local agencies were too busy 
to take its youth. 

The experience of the Pinellas County 
program and of YMCA was that community 
facilities for psychotherapy are too limited to 
be able to meet the needs of the projects. Per- 
haps funds might be made available to E&D 
projects to pay for psychotherapeutic services 
through the kind of arrangement made by 
JOBS with private practitioners. 

RECREATION 

Several projects provided some recreational 
facilities for their youth (Pinellas County, 
NMU, CPI, MFY, Lane County, NCCY, 
YOB, PAL), though most of these were lim- 
ited and relatively inactive in nature (pool 
tables, table tennis, lounges). Some also spon- 
sored team sports, excursions, and the like. 
Often these activities were combined with cul- 
tural enrichment activities (trips to museums, 
theaters, music and art fairs, tourist sites). Most 
projects found their budgets and staffs too lim- 
ited for effective use. Pinellas County suffered 
a space shortage, and KEY had to carve up its 
recreational space into offices. KEY and YMCA 
used local YMCA facilities for recreation. 

Lane County found that its public image 
was hurt by its recreation facilities. The pub- 
lic objected to seeing youth on MDTA allow- 
ances, ostensibly being prepared for public em- 



ployment, spending their time at pool tables 
in the project quarters. SSC, on the other hand, 
felt that its use of a sports league and such 
extracurricular activities as a jazz band were 
helpful in giving the community exposure to 
its youth, and in giving its youth greater con- 
tact with the community outside the ghetto. 

Some recreational programs had other 
values. YOB used youth entertainments as a 
means of attracting youths to the project. PAL 
used social clubs as the context for social 
group work, and Temple organized group rec- 
reations to help the trainees form a group 
identity. NCCY used recreations to develop 
leadership skills. In several projects, youth 
participated in planning their own recreations, 
with all the counseling values such planning 
participation entails (NMU, PAL, YOB). 

Recreation generally was considered an 
absolute good, and some opportunities for 
recreation were necessary for youth who spend 
significant amounts of time in project facili- 
ties. However, the amount and type of recrea- 
tion to be provided should be a function of 
the purposes it is to serve in the particular 
program. It appeared from project reports diat 
there were only a few cases in which the role 
of recreation in project goals was clearly as- 
sessed, or in which recreations were used se- 
lectively to contribute to those goals. 

CULTURAL ENRICHMENT 

Several projects included cultural enrich- 
ment programs, in which youth were exposed 
to some of the institutions and experiences 
with which ghetto dwellers typically have no 
contact. These included museum visits, excur- 
sions to a beach, to the theater, to baseball 
games, to local universities. YMCA took its 
clients to tourist sites around New York; YOB 
had an elaborate enrichment program including 
visits to a university. 

The assumption underlying the elabora- 
tion of cultural enrichment programs in em- 
ployability-development agencies is that poor 
youth lack knowledge, much less appreciation, 
of cultural resources, and that these lacks leave 
their lives poorer and them less able to re- 
spond appropriately to those situations in which 
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such knowledge is relevant. Such situations 
presumably arise at work, and a youth’s lack 
of knowledge of things which middle class 
people take for granted makes the youth ap- 
pear more stupid than he is. 

YMCA’s visitation program also had the 
goal of familiarizing the boys with the New 
York public transportation system, so that they 
would be more willing and able to take jobs 
outside the immediate neighborhood. YOB’s 
program also functioned as an aid to project 
recruiting, to attract youth to the project. 

Like recreation, cultural enrichment is an 
absolute good. Such programs attempt to re- 
place some aspects of the secondary educa- 
tion which poor youth have rejected. However, 
it is possible to question the extent to which 
such programs contribute to employability, and 
to discover how elaborate a program is re- 
quired to raise employability by measureable 
amounts. 

IMAGE-BUILDING 

Closely allied to cultural enrichment pro- 
grams, and in some cases identical to them, 
were programs specifically designed to affect 
the youth’s images of themselves as people 
with a history, a culture, and a role in the 
world which is of value. Obviously, such image- 
building was directed primarily at minority 
group membership (although of course all 
youth are members of a minority) and as- 
sumed the value of cultural diversity. Image- 
building programs included such activities as 
Negro History Week, Negro art fairs, Mexican 
folk dancing (YOB), grooming and beauty 
clinics (YOB, Temple). 

The presumed values of such activities in 
enhancing sdf-concepts and in building pride 
and self-confidence were further enhanced by 
involving the youth directly in the planning and 
execution of the activities and events. Thus 
image-building projects had both counseling 
and educational vdues, with all the learnings 
implied in the opportunity for youth to coop- 
erate and effectively produce something of rec- 
ognized and real value. Such projects had the 
added advantage of providing for good com- 
munity exposure in a format which enhanced 



the community’s appreciation and respect for 
the youth who planned and carried out the 
event. 

As with other supportive activities, there 
was much room for valid research to docu- 
ment the claimed values of image-building pro- 
grams. Before and after studies of self-concept 
changes and of community attitudes could be 
managed easily within the context of ongoing 
project activities. 

ROLE MODELS 

Both explicitly and implidtly many proj- 
ects arranged to provide their youth with con- 
tact with people who could serve as role 
models. These arran^ments ranged from 
bringing famous people to the project who 
had begun life in poverty, or famous people 
of the same ethnic or racial backgrounds as the 
trainees, to role models closer to home: skilled 
v/orkers from the youth’s communities, or 
project staff of the same racial-ethnic back- 
ground, or visits from successful former train- 
ees. YOB brought Negro businessmen, enter- 
tainers, and sports figures to the project. PAL 
and MFY used successful former trainees. 
Temple got successful Negro women to talk 
to the girls. Draper, a prison project, brought 
successful community leaders who were ex-con- 
victs. St. Louis JEVS hired two black basket- 
ball stars as summer employees to help in 
counseling, recruiting, job development, and 
public relations. All projects employed staff 
members from minority groups; Pinellas 
County noted that it was the first time that 
many of its youth had ever had contact with 
an educated professional Negro. YMCA em- 
ployed skilled Negroes as its instructors. 

Role models seemed to serve three func- 
tions. Inspirational models were those which 
tried to raise the aspiration levels of youth by 
showing them the extent to which it is possible 
to be successful. Educational models served 
as exemplars of behaviors which the youth 
could imitate. In a sense, the former served 
a motivational purpose, while the latter served 
to produce learning. The third function, propa- 
ganda, was served by using prestige figures 
with whom the youth were expected to identify 
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to deliver messages which the project would 
like the youth to accept. In many cases this 
third function was amalgamated with inspira- 
tional functions. 

None of the project reports reflected well 
thought-out programing of role models beyond 
a fairly superficial use of the concept of identi- 
fication. As a result, no project appeared to 
have used role models to maximum advan- 
tage, except perhaps YMCA. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Many projects had transportation prob- 
lems. When KEY was unable to develop a resi- 
dent!^ facility, it turned to busing youth into 
the project from the hollows, but had to use 
U.S. Government Services Administration-sup- 
plied buses which were so unreliable as to seri- 
ously handicap the project. YOB and NH 
reported needs for transportation around 
town, to bring youth to the projects and to 
job sites. Des Moines arranged for reduced 
fares on public transportation to help its youth 
report for training. 

JOBS rented transportation to take youth 
to new jobs; other projects hoped for driver 
training to enable youth to get to the project 
site, to go for job interviews, and to go to 
work when placed (YMCA, YOB, NH, Lor- 
ton, SSC, NCCY, MFY, and New Jersey 
OEO). However, resources for providing 
driver education were limited, with the proj- 
ects often relying on volunteers. In two proj- 
ects, there were reports of training youth for 
jobs which they then could not accept because 
they lacked drivers* licenses (Lorton, YMCA). 
In both cases, youth were trained as auto 
mechanics, but could not work at such since 
they could not drive cars. 

However, driver training is apparently not 
the complete answer, even in Los Angeles, 
which has only the most limited public trans- 
portation system. YOB found that the cars its 
boys had available to drive were such broken- 
down wrecks that they could not be relied on 
to bring them to work on time; yet the al- 
ternative was for the boys to buy better cars 
at outrageous interest rates and thus become 
the victims of loan sharks. 



BABYSITTING 

Second only to transportation problems 
as a roadblock to effective utilization of E&D 
project resources by poor youth was the need 
for babysitting services. Several projects in- 
dicated that they lost many female youth be- 
cause satisfactory arrangements could not be 
made for taking care of their infants while 
they were in training (VAS-Altro, Temple, 
JOBS). The latter provided loans to pay for 
babysitting, while CPI had a day care center. 
For those projects large enough to provide for 
day care, such an arrangement was the best 
so far as keeping the girls in the project. It 
might also be noted that such a center could 
serve as a job training site for child care work- 
ers (teacher aides, nursery assistants, practical 
child nursing). For smaller projects, it was ap- 
propriate for the project to arrange a con- 
tract with a local public or private nursery to 
provide day care services for the' clients* in- 
fants and children at a fixed fee to the E&D 
project As a last resort, providing funds for 
private babysitters should be permitted, al- 
though this arrangement was poorer than 
contracting child care services from some com- 
munity resource. 

SUMMARY 

The supportive services dealt with in this 
report generally are those concerned with the 
general health, welfare, and happiness of the 
trainees, and those which functioned to enhance 
the availability of project resources to disad- 
vantaged youth. The discussion of role models 
falls into neither group, but is included here 
because of the close connection between the 
use of role models and cultural enrichment and 
image-building activities. 

To some extent, these supportive services 
are provided because of the failures of other 
social institutions to perform their functions 
adequately (notably health, welfare, and edu- 
cation). Others are provided because of demon- 
strated needs in the youth for which no other 
institutions exist (notably loan funds and legal 
services). Still others are recognized as social 
goods (cultural enrichment, image-building, 
recreation). Whether their presence or absence 



affects a project’s ability to enhance employ- 
ability in its clients has not been empirically 
demonstrated; their status as social goods vali- 
dates their existence. ' 

That status means that such supportive 
services cannot be evaluated solely by reference 
to empirical data, for even if they did not con- 
tribute measurably to employability, they still 
might be considered desirable services. Thus 
their evaluation is in the realm of Department 
of Labor policy. It is therefore suggested that 
the Department state clearly its policies regard- 
ing such services, so that they need no longer 
be smuggled in under the guise of increasing 
employability. Under that subterfuge they are 
subject to empirical validation that would not 
only be irrelevant, but could also be damaging. 

However, even with the sanction of such 
a policy, some limits on the amount of project 
resources to be devoted to such activities as 
cultural enrichment and image-building, com- 
pared to those devoted directly to training, 
job development, and placement, ought to be 
established. 



If the Labor Department decides against 
sanctioning such activities by declared policy, 
an alternative would be to locate E&D projects 
in which such supportive services are appro- 
priate and desirable in agencies which possess 
the capabilities for providing such services from 
funding sources other than MDTA. It might be 
effective for the Department of Labor to share 
support for such projects with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. However, 
in that case, an interdepartmental group should 
be formed to write and sign such joint con- 
tracts, rather than require projects to make ap- 
plication to two separate funding agencies with 
competing and incompatible demands. Such a 
group should have budget guidelines from its 
respective departments, and be charged with 
total authority and responsibility for funding 
and evaluating projects, in order to avoid the 
interminable delays involved in referring con- 
tracts to two distinct authorities for approval — 
delays which under the present arrangement 
appear inevitable, and for some projects, disas- 
trously crippling. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE E&D POLICIES 

AND PROGRAMS 



As the author stated in the beginning, this 
report concerns itself with several levels of in- 
terpretation of the effectiveness of E&D project 
efforts to discover some new directions for deal- 
ing vdth the unemployment problems of dis- 
advantaged youth. 

At the lowest level, it sought to describe 
major features of assessment, counseling, and 
supportive services for these youth, and it at- 
tempted to identify new knowledges and tech- 
niques which represent innovations in working 
with them. 

Ultimately, these two levels lead to a con- 
sideration of the characteristics and produc- 
tivity of the E&D contract program as it has 
been operating since its authorization by Con- 
gress in 1962. One looks backward in preparing 
such a report, but failure to look both ways 
can be as debilitating to the historian as to the 
pedestrian. Thus the focus of evaluation has 



been on implications for future E&D policies, 
programs and plans. 

PROJECT INITIATION 

The Manpower Administration should shift 
its stance from one of encouraging service agen- 
cies and organizations to submit proposals to 
one of sponsoring projects whose major func- 
tion is innovation, testing programs through 
practical application, demonstration to operat- 
ing agencies, generation of hypotheses to be 
empirically tested, and identification of areas in 
which knowledge relevant to agency practice is 
required. Such a policy would be more com- 
patible with exercise of its control over projects 
which would permit the coordinated testing of 
programs in good vs. poor job market areas, in 
rural vs. urban centers, using professional vs. 
nonprofessional manpower, with and without 
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image-building supportive services. The period 
of random tryingout of ideas, based on local 
initiative, should be ended as no longer fruitful 
in the absence of more definitive tests of efficacy. 

1. The Manpower Administration should 
require proposals for E&D contracts to be spe- 
cific in language and intention. Project pro- 
posals should not only include the statements 
that “new techniques” will be tried, but should 
specify the nature of those to be attempted, the 
nature of the evidence which would be sufficient 
to validate or invalidate the continued use of 
the technique, the approximate limits of the 
time period within which the approach will be 
tried, and the alternatives should the approach 
be invalidated. 

2. The level of planning recommended 
requires that the Manpower Administration 
provide projects with funds for program devel- 
opment, pilot testing, and feasibility study be- 
fore full-scale operating funds are obligated. 
This requires some method of obligating funds 
for more than 1 year, such as that used by. the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH). 

3. Agencies should be required by the 
Manpower Administration to have training and 
placement resources in advance of operation 
which go beyond a statement of capacity for 
development of such resources. These should 
include commitments to develop and probably 
to operate training programs, and commitments 
to employ project-referred youth. 

4. The Manpower Administration should 
not sponsor programs in which work experi- 
ence training is conducted by agencies over 
wWch the project has no supervisory control, 
or in which special training of the supervisors 
involved has not been included. 

5. Project proposals should include de- 
tailed plans and schedules for phasing out the 
project at the termination of the contract pro- 
cedure, with a firm set of deadlines for the steps 
involved, the plans to become operative at a 
set date in advance of contract expiration if 
firm co mm itment of further funding has not 
yet been received by then. 

6. The Manpower Administration should 
acquire panels of consultants to review and 



evaluate project proposals, and to advise it on 
such matters as feasibility, capability of the 
agency for the project, and validity of the pro- 
posed procedures. 

PROJECT OPERATIONS 

The Manpower Administration should re- 
quire periodic standards reports from all proj- 
ects, using common definitions of such matters 
as placement records, etc. These reports should 
include followup data on lengths of placements, 
wages received, etc., as well as descriptions of 
processes (e.g., assessment techniques, counsel- 
ing procedures, etc.). 

1. The Manpower Administration should 
make available to projects independent con- 
sultants to pay periodic visits to the projects to 
engage in training, advising, and consultation 
with project staff. It should be clearly under- 
stood by the consultants, contractors, and the 
agency itself that such consultants will play no 
part in evaluating projects or in making de- 
cisions regarding funding or contract renewal. 

2. The Manpower Administration staff 
should be expanded to enable it to provide ade- 
quate supervision of the extent to which con- 
tractors fulfill contract obligations. It should 
also have available independent (i.e., consulta- 
tive) experts for advice on technical matters 
concerning assessment, research, counseling, 
behavior modification, etc. 

3. Arrangements should be made for per- 
mitting projects to phase in youth at less than 
full time, with MDTA allowances proportion- 
ately reduced for these youth not ready for full- 
time participation. Projects should also have the 
capability for rewarding good performance by 
raising allowances of trainees at various points 
in their training careers. 

4. Project sponsorship should include and 
demand followup counseling after placement, 
and career-development activities. 

5. The Manpower Administration should 
provide projects with funds for loans to trainees, 
and for the purchase of supportive services 
(e.g., medical and dental care, legal aid, bond- 
ing, purchase of clothing, haircuts, provision of 
transportation, babysitting, etc.). 



6. Residential facilities should be provid- 
ed when needed, but in such a manner as to 
avoid project responsibility for and interference 
in private aspects of client lives not connected 
with employability. Suitable arrangements would 
include rental of YMCA rooms, rooming and 
boarding houses, and other independently oper- 
ated public accommodations. 

7. Mobile teams are preferable to resi- 
dential centers for rural populations, except 
where the aim of the project is urbanization. 
In the latter case, projects should be located 
in the urban areas which would serve as suit- 
able relocation goals for the youth. 

POLICIES 

A clear policy should be devised concern- 
ing the meaning of experimentation and dem- 
onstration. Projects should be funded on the 
basis of capability for developing, trying, and 
assessing innovational program features, and 
for applying social science knowledge in agency 
settings. In addition: 

1. The Manpower Administration should 
shift some of its resources from support of proj- 
ects concerned directly with counseling and 
assessment to those concerned with experimen- 
tation and demonstration of job development 
techniques. 

2. Legislation and/or administrative ar- 
rangements should be sought whereby a single 
authority may be responsible for funding and 
overseeing project operation and its associated 
training. This body should have the authority 
to provide all the necessary approvals and clear- 
ances now required from State and Federal 
educational authorities, and State and Federal 
Employment Services. 

3. The Manpower Administration should 
develop its capability for producing and dis- 
tributing relevant program materials to E&D 
and operating agencies. 

4. Legislation should be sought to prevent 
discrimination by unions in apprenticeship train- 
ing programs and in union membership. 

5. The Manpower Administration should 
expand the availability of vocational training 
in apprentice trades. 



6. Long-range plans should be initiated 
for the expansion of accessibility to vocational 
training on a national scale. Such expansion 
requires resources beyond those available to 
school systems, should include the resources of 
industry, and should be predicated on the prin- 
ciple that the methods of training must be 
adaptable to the needs and capacities of the 
trainees, rather than on the notion of eligibility 
and suitability of trainees for invariant training 
methods. Test criteria of admissability to train- 
ing, such as GATE scores, should be abandoned. 

7. Steps should be taken to modify those 
civil service and merit system procedures which 
discriminate against the disadvantaged. 

8. The Manpower Administration should 
develop national resources for producing, or- 
ganizing, and communicating program-relevant 
research on manpower and manpower services. 
These resources should include adequately 
financed research laboratories or centers, inde- 
pendent of direct Federal control, but intimate- 
ly associated with E&D and other operating 
agencies. Such research centers would best op- 
erate through the construction of a defined set 
of priorities in researchable questions over a 
10-year period, with annual review of progress 
toward the decennial objectives. 

9. The sheltered workshop format for em- 
ployability development should be encouraged. 
The capability and efficiency of such programs 
would be enhanced if staff time did not have to 
be devoted to soliciting subcontracts from man- 
ufacturers, and if such programs could offer 
trainees a variety of work tasks which go 
beyond the most simple routine ones. 

10. The requirement that young school 
dropouts be out of school for 1 year to be 
eligible for MDTA training pay and allowances 
is nonfunctional and should be abandoned. 

1 1 . The Manpower Administration should 
seek legislation which would extend Medicare 
to recipients of MDTA training allowances and 
their dependents. 

RESEARCH 

Review of project reports concerning 
assessment, counseling, and supportive services 



suggests that the Manpower Administration 
should support the following research as im- 
mediately relevant to project and operating 
agency programs. 

1. Replication of Federal Department 
Stores project in similar and in other industries. 
Recent action by Ford Motor Co. in eliminating 
selection tests suggests an opportunity to vali- 
date the hypothesis that : fter a suitable period 
of training and experience, workers who would 
not have passed the test perform as well as 
those who would have. 

2. Development, standardization, and vali- 
dation of a shortform reading test. 

3. Development, standardhation, and vali- 
dation of an arithmetic test with norms based 
on needs for amount and type of mathematical- 
computational skills required in various entry- 
level occupations. 

4. Development of a picture vocational 
interest test. 

5. Empirical research on the generality of 
“work habits” and “work role skills” in dis- 
advantaged youth, and the extent to v/hich such 
responses are affected by levels and types of 
work incentives in disadvantaged compared to 
nondisadvantaged youth. 

6. Experimental comparison among four 
program orders: work-role (prevocational) 
trmning before skill training; work-role training 
concurrent with skill training; skill training 
without associated work-role training; and skill 
training followed by work-role training. 

7. Development, standardization, and vali- 
dation of work sample testing, to include: 
samples of tasks requiring the same psycho- 
motor and cognitive skills but differing in the 
industries in which the tasks are used; indepen- 
dent scores for work skills and for area of 
interest (in terms of industry type) ; comparison 
of experienced and inexperienced workers on 
the tasks; uncontaminated evaluations of the 
predictive validity of scores; and acceptability 
of work sample scores to employers. 

8. Experimental comparisons of disadvan- 
taged and nondisadvantaged youth regarding 
differential effects on work performance of 
changes in incentive levels, and in responsive- 



ness to achievement, money, and social ap- 
proval incentives (rewards). 

9. Research on the validity of youth’s 
self-assessments of job readiness compared to 
agency’s assessment, including comparison of 
project-sponsored and unsponsored disadvan- 
taged youth in placement and job tenure rates, 
and on placement success of those who refuse 
counseling and training compared to those who 
accept project services other than placement. 

10. Comparison of three alternative 
models of service delivery: staff specialization 
(separate intake, counseling, placement, and 
followup staffs); staff generalization (single 
counselor performs all services to client, follow- 
ing same client through from intake to follow- 
up) ; nonprofessional facilitator-intermediary 
who follows client through from intake to 
followup, mediating client contact with staff 
specialists. 

11. Comparison of placement and job 
tenure rates of youth accompanied to job 
interviews and actively sponsored to potential 
employers with those of unaccompanied or un- 
sponsored youth. 

12. Comparison of work effectiveness on 
a “criterial” task following a series of training 
tasks, in which programed reinforcers or re- 
wards are made contingent upon increasingly 
high standards and precision of performance, 
with and without a final period of permissive- 
ness regarding performance standards. 

13. Research cm lateness, absence from 
training, and missing of interview appointments, 
to evaluate the extent to which such nonpartici- 
pation is a result of poor time sense, lack of 
clocks or watches, a response to anticipated 
failure, related to the quality of the job, to age 
of the youth, to relevance of the activity to 
competence in good-paying jobs; comparison 
of no-show rates in employment interviews of 
disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged youths 
and adults. 

’ 4. Development of a reliable, easily used 
form of rating schedule for rating disadvan- 
taged youth in work experience training, usable 
with high reliability by subprofessional super- 
visors, and involving clear criteria for the 
ratings. 



AGENCY ADMINISTRATION 

1 . Agencies serving the disadvantaged re- 
quire larger administrative staffs and budgets 
than similar agencies serving nondisadvantaged 
populations. 

2. Agencies should be funded on the basis 
of the extent to which their clients are dis- 
advantaged, with the funds per case increasing 
along with the severity of the client’s disadvan- 
tage. This would encourage agencies to continue 
to serve the difficult and most needy clients, 
instead of drifting toward those who are easier 
to place. 

3. Agency structures should not be so rigid 
and compartmentalized that they impede 
needed changes in the agency’s operations. To 
facilitate openness to change, staff functions 
should not be rigidly dwided along the lines 
of professional groups. 

4. Work loads and operations should be 
arranged so that there is no tendency to cut 
comers by reducing, postponing, or rashing 
the preparation of clients for testing. Apparent- 



ly this function is particularly apt to be slighted 
or forgotten. 

5. The same is true of followup. Opera- 
tions and recordkeeping should be structured 
so that there is no tendency to consider a case 
closed, even provisionally, because the youth 
was placed on an entry-level job. Clear criteria 
for closing a case should be developed and 
used, so that .counselors are not tempted or 
permitted to forget about placed youth for whom 
counseling directed at job retention and up- 
grading would be appropriate. 

6 Agencies should have a stmeture for 
regular monitoring of their own activities in 
order to detect needs and opportuinties for im- 
proving their services and gage the extent to 
which they are successful. This requires sam- 
pling the placement and job tenure rates of non- 
project youth in the community from time to 
time. 

7. Agencies should have access to legal, 
civil service, welfare, and civil rights experts, 
rather than rely on their own knowledge in 
these areas. 



experimental and demonstration programs 
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BASIC EDUCATION 

This paper deals with experiences with 
basic education in the experimental and dem- 
onstration (E&D) youth projects funded by 
the Manpower Administration (MA) . 

Under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 (MDTA), those charged 
with channeling the unemployed to jobs and 
meeting skill shortages by means of occupa- 
tional training soon found that many of the 
unemployed were unsuited for this training. 
They had no foundation on which to build. 

Also, under the E&D program, which had 
to discover ways of aiding those who had 
been largely written off as untrainable and un- 
employable, it was found early that the abil- 
ity to read easily, figure confidently, and take 
tests well are essential ingredients in the ac- 
quisition of work skills and jobs. 

Consequently, Congress amended the 
MDTA in December 1963 to allow a frontal 
attack on the problem by providing instruc- 
tion in basic education within the scope of the 
act. An additional 20 weeks of training allow- 
ances were made available to eligible persons 
for basic education. 

A policy statement was issued in Febru- 
ary 1964 by the Department of Labor’s Man- 
power Administrator to guide basic education 
under MDTA. Basic education was defined as 
“elementary education, usually in the general 
areas of reading, writing, language skills, and 
arithmetic.” Such education was to be “ori- 
ented to the work habits usually expected by 
employers . . . and the development of con- 
structive attitudes and motivations concerning 
self and work.” The purpose of such education 
was to “provide each individual with training 
which will enable him tq achieve whatever 
performance level in basic educational skills is 
commensurate with his general ability and ap- 
titudes so long as it will qualify him to enter, 
progress in, and complete suitable occupational 
training within the time available under the 
Act.” 

Under the E&D program a battery of 
manpower techniques was used to reach dis- 
advantaged youth, basic education being only 



one of them. Other parts of the program were: 
outreach, vocational assessment, counseling, 
prevocational and vocational training, job de- 
velopment and placement. Education was as- 
sumed to be an important part of this battery 
because of the poorly developed reading and 
computation skills found among trainees, and 
the meaning of education for the individual’s 
job future. 

Although many of the trainees were high 
school graduates, many of them performed 
poorly on basic education tests. The Chicago 
Job Opportunities through Better Skills 
JOBS project, for example, initially tested 
more than 1,500 youth and found that, while 
they had attended school an average of 10 
years, they were able to read and calculate 
only at the sixth grade level. The Detroit 
Mayor’s Youth Employment Project (MYEP) 
reported that nearly 85 percent of its 520 
trainees were high school graduates — ^but their 
reading level was eighth grade. 

The term “basic education” is defined in 
various ways, but it is customarily applied to 
training in reading, writing and computational 
skills up to the sixth, or in some cases the 
ninth, grade. For our purpose, however, we 
will broaden the scope of inquiry and in- 
clude in our analysis all education in E&D 
projects that attempted to teach reading, writ- 
ing, and computational skills, at whatever level. 
Two types of efforts were common to these 
projects: (1) To teach the illiterate and 
semi-literate simple reading skills, and (2) to 
prepare other students for high school equiv- 
alency and advanced job qualifying examina- 
tions. In between were scattered efforts to raise 
literacy levels among ftrainees. In some proj- 
ects efforts were made to interest students in 
higher education and community colleges. 

The data on which this analysis is based 
were derived from three principal sources: (1) 
Review of reports submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Labor by E&D projects; (2) on-site 
visits to eight projects; (3) review of the re- 
ported progress and experiences of other types 
of projects. 

E&D programs were often conducted out- 
side the instructional manpower and training 
agencies — ^in Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tions (YMCA’s), neighborhood centers, shel- 
tered workshops and an array of private, non- 
profit counseling and training agencies. 

Projects visited were in North Richmond, 
Calif.; Eugene, Ore.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, 
HI.; Boston, Mass.; Syracuse, N.Y.; and two in 
New York City — ^Mobilization for Youth in 
Manhattan (MFY), and the YMCA Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Youth and Work project in Brook- 
lyn. 

The principal limitation of the analysis is 
the absence of any formal means of evaluat- 
ing the methods, materials and approaches of 
the various projects. Data produced by con- 
trolled experimentation were not available in 
any complete or usable form. Few efforts 
were made to test the effectiveness of specific 
methods and materials. In addition, much am- 
biguity existed about spedfic educational goals, 
or the relation of these goals to job training 
and placement. Moreover, these projects have 
worked with different populations and job mar- 
kets and are, therefore, not always comparable. 
Project work was with different age groups, 
sexes, and races under varying conditions. As 
a result, the various approaches used cannot 
be judged with any scientific precision al- 
though much knowledge was gained about the 
relative usefulness to basic education. 

An examination of this experience can 
lead to some tentative conclusions as well as 
hypotheses for further experimentation and 
demonstration. When agreement is found 
among those who have worked closely with the 
projects about the success and failure of vari- 
ous approaches, such conclusions can legiti- 



mately be used as a guide to future programs. 

Project reports, however, often are lim- 
ited by conflicting experiences of participants, 
and by the interruption of program continuity 
due to high personnel turnover. 

In addition, it is impossible to judge how 
much the basic education component con- 
tributed to job placement of manpower by the 
E&D projects. It is, for example, quite possible 
to have successful job placement without con- 
ducting any basic education at all. Similarly, it 
is possible to conduct an “ideal” basic educa- 
tk.jii program and yet fail in job placement, or 
even in making trainees more employable. 

A review of project components shows 
that the experiences of the past may not be 
relevant to the future in all cases. Significant 
changes in the job market, such as occur dur- 
ing war years, require different approaches to 
job trainhig. Programs which were suitable to 
periods when jobs were scarce, and employers 
highly selective, may not be at all suitable 
during periods of extreme labor shortage. 
When labor is in short supply, lengthy institu- 
tional training in basic education and voca- 
tional skills may not be necessary or desir- 
able. Youth then may enter suitable jobs with- 
out difficulty and may be upgraded either on 
the job or after working hours. Emphasis in 
training may then shift to on-the-job programs. 
Chicago’s JOBS project was one of the first 
to test this hypothesis. 

In order to insure that these people are 
not at a competitive disadvantage when the 
job market changes, it is important that they 
be provided with basic education tools. 



SPECIFIC PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



This is a summary of the basic educa- 
tion activities conducted in six of the eight 
E&D youth projects visited. All projects were 
engaged in providing education^ and voca- 
tional training and job placement for trainees. 
Five of the projects were in large cities, all 
dealing with dominantly or exclusively Negro 
populations. A trend was found in these five 
to move away from the hard-core male to- 
ward instruction of young mothers with de- 



pendent children. Only the Oregon project 
dealt mainly with hard-core, nonurban males, 
almost all of them white. 

NORTH RICHMOND, CALIF. 

Neighborhood House 

Neighborhood House, like many other job 
upgrading projects, began with a population of 
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hard-core and delinquent youths, in one of the 
poorest and toughest communities in the San 
Francisco area. But because of the changing 
job markets and preferences and decisions of 
community and staff, the project has increas- 
ingly taken on a population of more upwardly 
mobile females. 

The project reports that basic education 
is successful only when related to particular 
civil service tests or job applications. About 25 
percent of the time of instructional staff is 
spent on preparation for civil service exams 
and high school equivalency tests. All staff 
members seem agreed that preparation for spe- 
cific exams has been the most successful part 
of the instructional program. 

It is felt that an exam, such as the one 
used in New York State, providing the ele- 
mentary school equivalent of the High School 
General Educational Development Test 
(GED), is very much needed. For many train- 
ees the GED is too difficult and remote to 
offer realistic educational incentives. For these 
an elementary or junior hi^ school diploma 
would be more appropriate. 

Since employers in the area often use tests 
from the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
in hiring, it was felt by some that trainees 
ought to be prepared for them. Others felt 
that such tests were too middle class and 
tended to alienate many trainees. 

A simple dittoed two-page arithmetic test 
and a somewhat lengfiiier mimeographed 
reading test were devised by project staff for 
administration to entering trainees. Various 
mimeographed exercises for the GED and 
job exams also were developed by staff. Stu- 
dents interested in taking any of these tests 
worked on these exercises, submitting them to 
the instructor for periodic review and guid- 
ance. 

Small group tutoring was much more suc- 
cessful than traditional classroom instruction. 

Education in small doses with small 
groups of three to six students was recom- 
mended. It was noted that these small groups 
were more productive than a one-to-one rela- 
tionship between teacher and student. 

Teachers who developed significant rela- 
tionships with trainees and used the peer group 



to advantage were able to teach skills and sub- 
ject matter which trainees otherwise might 
have resisted- It was emphasized that develop- 
ing a good personal relationship between in- 
structor and students was essential to keeping 
students involved in class work, solving their 
learning problems, and counteracting fear of 
failure. 

Many trainees were encouraged to enroll 
in regular adult education courses. A group of 
community workers was hired from among 
those completing the GED and other instruc- 
tional programs, thus providing incentives to 
learning, and more hi^ly trained community 
leaders. 

The project found that, in general, the 
two biggest problems of trainees were: (1) 
Low basic education skills, and (2) low moti- 
vation and lack of confidence in their ability 
to get jobs and “fit in.” 

It was found that girls were much more 
willing than boys to go to school and accept 
tutoring. Boys tended to feel some loss of face 
in attending classes and many devised excuses 
for not doing so. 'fhe best instruction for boys, 
it was found, was a classroom .setting as in- 
formal and directly job-centered as possible. 

One key staff member reported that con- 
siderable conflict had existed between profes- 
sional and nonprofessional staff, and that 
local people, working as nonprofessionals, had 
become hostile and negative toward both 
trainees and professionals. 

A testing program was introduced be- 
cause it was found that trainees could not per- 
form well on jobs to which they were referred. 
The Gray reading test was used at first but a 
shorter project-devised test was later substi- 
tuted. 

Instructors used and liked the graded 
reading series published by Science Research 
Associates (SRA), and felt that it had good 
questions on reading comprehension and was 
both adult and simple. Reader’s Digest publi- 
cations were also used, as was Shea’s Working 
with Numbers. 

Students complained about being in 
school without getting official credit for 
it. Also, some were reluctant to take home 
notebooks, texts or other materials because 
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codes of behavior among neighborhood youth 
discouraged any visible show of studiousness. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Mayor’s Youth Employment Project 

The MYPE was initiated by the mayor as 
a delinquency program. 

Complete physical examinations were 
given all students and necessary' medical care 
provided. Nutritionists then taught trainees 
how to prepare balanced meals, and milk was 
distributed instead of soft drinks. Eyeglasses 
were provided if needed. It is believed that 
many trainees had been functioning at about 
25 percent of physical capacity. 

The project’s philosophy includes: (1) 
Close staff-student relations; (2) generation 
of student-identity with the program; (3) use 
of programed and individualized instruction; 
(4) student choice and involvement when pos- 
sible. 

The intention was lo keep the institutional 
unit small and create something rather more 
like a club than a classroom. Four units of 
250 trainees, for example, were preferred to 
Dne unit of 1,000 trainees. Despite poor facili- 
ties and equipment, the pi\ogram reported good 
morale and close personal relations among par- 
ticipants. 

Classes and materials used were presum- 
ably directly related to job training. In the 
first year, teachers served as work-education 
coordinators, teaching half the day and super- 
vising vestibule training in public jobs the other 
half. In the second year these two functions 
were separated — teacher and work coordinator 
— and filled by different people. Since it was 
then more difficult for two people to form an 
intimate relationship with the trainees, this ar- 
rangement proved to be much less satisfactory. 
It also became more difficult for the basic edu- 
cation teacher to provide work-related instruc- 
tion. 

Instruction is conducted with a view to 
what employers want. Specific employers are 
contacted to discover what knowledge and skill 
they look for in employees, and efforts are 
made to meet these standards. Training in 
elementary math is provided fpr those wishing 



to qualify for the Great Lakes Steel hiring 
exam. 

All shop classes now offer English instruc- 
tion in connection with work performed. Stu- 
dents learn by a combination of doing and 
reading. In the clerical course there is no teach- 
ing of grammar or formal English. Students 
are encouraged to read, write and speak, and 
to indulge in free, rather than assigned 
reading. 

In regular English courses, students are 
asked to write two pages each day and entries 
may be copied. Students who copied soon be- 
came bored and started to write their own 
entries. One student began to copy poetry and 
then turned to composing her own. The vol- 
ume Look, See and Write, which asks students 
to write about what they see, was found to be 
useful and successful. The project education 
director is much impressed with the volume 
Hooked on Books, Morton Shaevitz and Dan- 
iel N. Fader, University of Michigan Press. 
This volume outlines a program which involves 
youth in voluntary book reading. Among other 
things, students in the program choose paper- 
back books, use a popular dictionary, and 
keep a regular journal with entries of two to 
five pages every week. 

It is believed by project staff that “affec- 
tive” learning is more important for trainees 
than “cognitive” learning, and that the second 
is possible only in the presence of the first. 
Learning is believed to depend on the forma- 
tion of a significant relationship with an adult 
staff member. Successful job placement is be- 
lieved to depend far more on the formation of 
such a relationship than on skills actually 
learned in training. Full staff meetings are held 
once a week for 2 or 3 hours at which time the 
progress of individual students is discussed. 

It is felt, and repeatedly stated, that the 
race of teachers does not matter. It is by no 
means clear, from the experience of the proj- 
ect, that this is true, since it was pointed out 
that one of the most effective teachers is a very 
young Negro nonprofessional with whom stu- 
dents can closely identify. In dealing with a 
virtually all-Negro student body it would seem 
highly desirable to have a sizable Negro 
staff. This does not suggest that Negroes be 
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selected without respect to ability to perform. 
It does suggest that what may be artificial 
“qualifications” standards should not be used, 
in effect, to exclude Negroes, and that a bal- 
anced staff is preferable to a segregated one. 

In the first year of this project the public 
schools chose to play no role in its operation. 
After the first year’s success, vocational educa- 
tion instructors in the schools persuaded the 
board of education to take over the project 
This resulted in the separation of teacher and 
work coordinator. It meant that the Board 
then supplied all teachers, selected on the 
basis of formal credentials, and it meant that 
supplies had to be ordered a semester in ad- 
vance, as is customary in the schools. It was 
reported, however, that the schools were in 
general quite cooperative, and that they had 
adopted some of the E&D innovations. 

The project’s director feels that the choice 
of vocational education curribulums is made 
too early in the schools, and that all students 
should take a high school program in which 
many vocations are explored. He points out 
that Project Talent (University of Pittsburgh 
national study) discovered that 75 percent of 
all students changed their vocational goals one 
year after high school. 

EUGENE, OREG. 

Lane County Youth Project 

The Lane County Youth project was 
unique because trainees were almost ex- 
clusively white and rural. Sixty percent of 
those enrolled in basic education classes were 
reading at the ninth grade level or above. In 
general the basic education experiences were 
not satisfactory in the first year of the pro- 
gram. Many trainees did not need it and those 
who did resisted attending classes. Some prep- 
aration was given for the GED. 

One of the most promising experiments 
was with the use of volunteer tutors from the 
University of Oregon. These met with train- 
ees on a one-to-one basis at their training 
site and worked on remediation in reading and 
arithmetic, using materials related to the spe- 
cific training being given. 



The project quickly abandoned its origi- 
nal highly structured program, with specified 
activities and scheduling, in favor of a looser 
one dealing with prevocational needs of train- 
ees. It was felt that the program had to be 
more closely adapted to the real needs and in- 
terests of trainees and that participants had 
to be more involved in the plaiming and op- 
eration of the program. 

The project had no control over the basic 
education component. The public schools op- 
erated it. Remedial programs were structured 
in the traditional way and classes could not be 
started without 15 or 20 persons. Suitable ma- 
terials were not used Teachers were not able 
to work with alienated youth who did not like 
school. 

Sixty percent of the trainees were alien- 
ated from both peers and adults and it was 
felt that these students . needed — more than 
anything else — experience with success. 

When students were used as aides, they 
responded quite differently and came to sense 
some ability to influence events and make de- 
cisions. It was concluded that the aides needed 
more than the daily discussion with the teacher 
concerning schedule. They needed training in 
such specific skills as typing and machine op- 
eration. 

The most successful teacher was said to 
be a vocational education instructor who did 
not have a college degree. He identified with 
trainees and was quick to verbalize aggres- 
sion. The final examination he gave required 
trainees to take apart a small gas engine and 
then reassemble it. 

In general it was felt that trainees liked 
to perform hard but real tasks, particularly 
those dealing with machinery. They wanted to 
learn by doing and would read in order to ac- 
complish a task. They also would read after 
successful accomplishment. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Job Opportunities Through Better 
Skills 

The JOBS Program emphasized the innova- 
tive process itself, and actively encouraged staff 
to be experimental. 
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JOBS I ^ provided, in its first phase, 6 
weeks of basic education before moving train- 
ees into vocational areas. It was found much 
easier to keep trainee attention when education 
was related to specific vocational training. 

Almost all teachers were from the public 
schools. It was felt that successful instruction 
depended on teacher interest in trainees as in- 
dividuals. Serious status conflict existed be- 
tween instructors and counselors. 

In testing trainees, the High School Essen- 
tial Content Battery was administered in three 
sessions to determine achievement levels. The 
revised Beta 10 tests and Stanford Intermedi- 
ate Achievement Test Battery in reading and 
arithmetic were used for all students. Trainees 
tested below the sixth-grade levels in both 
reading and arithmetic. The" Language Master 
of Bell and Howell (a record playback ma- 
chine for remediation of oral language) and 
the Educational Development Laboratories 
(EDL) programs were used successfully. The 
EDL filmstrips were introduced late in the pro- 
gram and it was found to be most effective 
when teachers maintained personal rapport 
with students and when not too much solitary 
written work was required. 

One of the teachers prepared a fairly 
thorough syllabus of Negro history which 
served as a guide for other instructors in pre- 
senting Negro history meaningfully to the train- 
ees, and in placing it in proper perspective 
within American history. Project sts^ reported 
that this course of social studies in the pro- 
gram seemed to have an excellent effect on 
the personal growth of the trainees, the ma- 
jority of whom were Negro. 

In the JOBS II project teachers were at 
the center of the program and they were asked 
to change old methods that might remind 
trainees of the public school atmosphere. 
Trainee participation in planning methods and 
materials of instruction was encouraged. Guid- 
ance was given to teachers by a director of 
curriculums. 

Because basic education in the JOBS I 



‘JOBS, the Chicago E&D project, is not to be con- 
fused with the national JOBS (Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector) Program started in 1968. 



program turned out to be too traditional, it 
was decided to conduct experiments with five 
different approaches: (1) Work with oral lan- 
guage; (2) work with gam.es and problem solv- 
ing; (3) reading with texts; (4) EDL pro- 
gramed material (the Tach-X and Skill Builder 
projective machines); (5) vocational units 
using a variety of ways to bring education and 
vocational training together. 

It appeared that a combination of the 
oral and problem-solving approaches offered 
the best basic education for trainees because 
they require active participation in the learn- 
ing process. The SRA reading series was used, 
but it was found that trainees easily became 
bored with it. 

One highly successful reading class per- 
mitted trainees to read books of their own 
choice. Experience in this program indicated 
that trainees were not really hostile to reading, 
only to traditional methods of instruction. 
Nonprofessional group w'orkers served in the 
classroom as aides, tutored in class and out, 
replaced the teacher during absences, and 
formed close relationships with the students. 
The program began with a platoon system, then 
changed to self-contained classrooms, with a 
marked improvement in trainee morale. 
Again, trainees were able to relate to one per- 
son in the self-contained room. In solving read- 
ing problems, a linguistic approach appeared 
to be most successful. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Mobilization for Youth 

In Manhattan’s MFY project, most train- 
ees were at the fourth grade level in reading 
and somewhat higher in math. After intake, 
trainees were assigned 15 hours a week in 
either a work crew or sheltered workshop, 
and IS hours in basic education. 

At first, the education component was 
voluntary for trainees and this approach was 
not too successful. When pay for school at- 
tendance was added, students began to attend 
classes. Later, the basic education component 
was moved from the classroom to the work 
site, apparently with more success. Aims of 
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this program included ways to develop new 
methods and materials for conducting basic 
education on the work site, and to test the ef- 
ficacy of using crew chiefs as auxiliary teach- 
ing personnel. 

Because of the turnover of staff from 
MFY’s original staff, it was difficult to obtain 
information about past experiences. Both a 
tutorial program and a project which trained 
parents of students in techniques of reading 
were reported to have worked well. 

It was reported also that conflict had de- 
veloped between teachers and counselors with 
the latter believing that the former did “too 
much counseling.” Ei^t of the 10 teachers 
were women, all of them college graduates but 
few with certification for teaching. None were 
specialists in remedial or language instruction. 
The project hoped to use local men as 
teacher-aides. 

Growing to some extent out of E&D ex- 
perience, plans were made by a new MFY 
education director to develop several opera- 
tions in basic education, including a language 
workshop for non-En^ish speaking trainees 
and a communications skills workshop for per- 
sons with serious reading deficiencies. 



YMCA Bedford-Stuyvesant Project 

Perhaps the most innovative elements of 
this Youth and Work project in Brooklyn were: 
(1) The development of programed materials 
with the assistance of Basic Systems, Inc.; (2) 
the development of the Life Skills Educator 
concept, combining the roles of basic education 
teacher and counselor. 

The project was part of a research pro- 
gram conducted by the New York State Divi- 
sion for Youth. All trainees had to be high 
school dropouts age 16-18. Control and ex- 
perimental groups were selected at random 
from the total group recruited. Detailed infor- 
mation was collected at intake, and followup 
studies at 1- and 2-year intervals were planned. 

Development of programs was preceded 
by a thorough testing program to determine 
the learning needs of trainees. Programs were 
prepared in auto mechanics, machine 
shop practice, remedial math and remedial 



reading. The program in remedial reading, for 
example, comprised 16 books, including vol- 
umes on how to read, using the dictionary, 
pronunciation, word usage, sentence and word 
structure. 

The project began operations in July 
1962. Fourteen 4-month training cycles 
were completed by the end of 1966. Screening 
tests for admission to the program included 
the Gates Reading Survey, the Woody-McCaU 
Test of Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic, 
and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 
Though trainees typically had 9, 10, or 11 
grades of school, reading scores ranged from 
the fourth to eighth grades, with a median at 
the sixth grade. 

Participants were even less advanced in 
arithmetic. 

It was suggested that the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test might provide the most 
relevant data and norms. Other tests used as 
diagnostic instruments were Gray Oral Read- 
ing Paragraphs and Gates Mcldllop Reading 
Diagnostic Tests. 

At first the project operated in a tradi- 
tional way. High school teachers were used on 
a part-time basis and basic education came 
late in the day, after regular school hours. 
Teachers came to the program after a full day 
of work and were not close to the program or 
aware of specific needs or progress of trainees. 
In effect, they were not part of the program. 
In general students were negative to basic edu- 
cation and felt they didn’t need it. A further 
problem developed when the Basic Systems 
programed instruction was introduced: Teach- 
ers did not want to use it. 

After about a year, these regular teachers 

left the program and it was decided to use 
counselors ?.s instructors. The counselor spent 
8 hours a day with students (in the shop 
helping the instructor, as a counselor, as a 
basic education teacher and in recreation). It 
became clear that to integrate shop and basic 
education instruction, it was necessary for 
counselors to work in the shop so that the 
shop content could be carried over to remedi- 
ation. This person came to be known as a 
“life skills educator.” Later, aides were used 
from the National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth. The aides were semiprofes- 
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sionals and offered individual attention to 
trainees. The aides were usually local people 
with high school diplomas and social work as- 
pirations. The aide program worked out very 
satisfactorily. 

Since 1965 remedial courses have been 
conducted at the beginning of each day, fol- 
lowed by shop work in the trade courses. In 
about one of three trade classes, programed 
units were used. 

The major problem in using the pro- 
gramed materials was that instructors relied too 
exclusively on them. When much of the origi- 
nal excitement, wore off, materials could not 
be used to sustain the whole remedial pro- 
gram. Supplementary activities and materials 
were needed. Moreover, it was found that ma- 
terials reached only about 50 percent of train- 
ees. They were suitable for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade reading levels and were designed to 
bring trainees up to the seventh and eighth 
grade levels of performance. About 25 per- 
cent of all trainees were too retarded and 
about 25 percent too advanced to use the ma- 
terials. It was felt that the lower group needed 
more individual and personal attention and 
the upper group needed more enrichment, free 
reading, for example. A combination of indi- 
vidual and small group programed instruction 
was preferred. 

There also were serious problems of 
cheating on the programs. Students would look 



at the answers and self-pacing was difficult. 
The use of programing also had some unan- 
ticipated effects on other parts of the sched- 
ule. Staff was not prepared, for example, to 
occupy students who finished quickly. 

Basic education was regarded by staff as 
the most important part of the whole pro- 
gram. It was felt that reading and arithmetic 
had low status with male trainees and that a 
masculine identification was made with trade 
subjects — Whence the effort to integrate basic 
education and trade subjects. 

A major outcome of Youth and Work is 
a new program called Training Resources for 
Youth (TRY) which is funded with $4.3 mil- 
lion from three sources — ^U.S. Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW) and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO). TRY is more compre- 
hensive than Youth and Work and will train 
600 youth annually. Twenty percent of the 
trainees will live in brownstones in the area. 
Vocational training programs will be subcon- 
tracted to Philco and Brass Rail which will 
provide the heavy training equipment, the staff, 
curriculums, program, and will do job placing 
after the training period in their own organiza- 
tions. Central to the project's design is a major 
developmental effort — ^life skiUs curriculums 
with basic education materials organized to 
provide information on the major life prob- 
lems faced by the trainees. 



PROJECT EXPERIENCES 



The following is a summary of significant 
experiences of E&D youth projects in basic 
education. 

The most innovative efforts in basic edu- 
cation included in some projects are: (1) The 
development of new instructional materials; 

(2) the attempt to individualize instruction; 

(3) the effort to relate basic education to job 
skills. On the whole, it was my impression 
that relatively little major innovation was un- 
dertaken in basic education by these projects. 
Perhaps what was most innovative, however, 
was the effort to include any education in such 
work training programs. Almost all projects 



found traditional classroom instruction un- 
satisfactory and tried to develop better ap- 
proaches. 

Of significance to this observer was the 
unusually high and distinctive quality of aU 
the project directors. Most were of a type, age, 
background, and disposition rarely found 
among school administrators. All seemed 
flexible and eager to encourage innovation. 
Often restrictions built into the programs 
tended to limit significant i n novation. Built on 
past experiences, some of the projects are mov- 
ing into new and, perhaps, more rewarding 
areas of innovation. 



Projects aimed at different goals. K im- 
provement on achievement tests is one cri- 
terion of goal achievement, basic education was 
not a notable success. Most projects claimed 
improvement in basic skills of about 1.5 
grades over the time spent in the program. 
Since tlie standard error on many tests used is 
1.3 grades, and since some projects had a 
rather heavy dropout among low-achievers, 
this gain may not be large. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Many, if not all, of the projects seemed 
handicapped by lack of clarity about goals and 
objectives on the part of both staff and stu- 
dents. 

Confusion existed among staff about 
which project components had priority. While 
student goals were almost invariably good job 
placement (some trainees, of course, simply 
wanted more education), staff goals tended 
to vary according to the field of expert knowl- 
edge. Counselors thought in terms of rehabili- 
tation of students; teachers believed that in- 
struction in basic skills was the primary ob- 
jective; vocational teachers that job perform- 
ance was primary. 

Even among basic education teachers, 
goals were not carefully spelled out. Some 
wanted to help students do better on specific 
skills exams; some wanted to interest students 
in reading and learning; some wanted to help 
them perform better on tiieir jobs and qualify 
for better jobs; some thought education meant 
“broadening horizons”; and some felt that edu- 
cation is what the work book reqtsires you 
to do. Yet the measure most commonly used 
of advancement toward educational goals was 
often limited to performance on achievement 
tests. K this is to be the only measuie of suc- 
cess, then efforts should be made to estab- 
lish this as the primary goal of basic education. 
If it is not to be the exclusive goal, then care- 
ful definitions should be made of other goals 
and measurements devised to test achievement. 

When goals are not clearly stated, where 
they are contradictory or ambiguous, or where 
tliey are too long-term for immediate mean- 
ing, motivation often lags and stimulation is 



lacking for progress toward clear objectives. 
If job placement or upgrading is the tr£un- 
ee*s primary goal, then it would seem that the 
most effective counseling, education, and train- 
ing would be likely to occur on the job, where 
the trainee can see immediate goals before him 
and where some of his needs are being satis- 
fied. 

In many, if not all projects — especially 
where students are not being paid to attend — 
students often insisted that they were there to 
get jobs, and not to go to school, or play 
around, or indulge in bull-sessions with coun- 
selors and other students. As a result, many 
students openly, or more often covertly, re- 
sisted instmetion. 

TEACHERS 

Perhaps the most essential ingredients of 
education are: Motivation, materials of instrac- 
tion, and quality of teachers. Under the cir- 
cumstances in which these projects operate, 
an d given our present scanty understanding 
of how best to educate the disadvantaged, per- 
haps the most basic of these elements is die 
quality of teaching staff. Indeed, if quality is 
high, it can generate the other two ingredi- 
ents — ^good materials and student motivation. 

In projects observed, a major obstacle to 
innovation in the use of teaching staff., in both 
basic and vocational education, was the in- 
fluence of State vocational education depart- 
ments and local school systems. In most cases, 
these groups required that teachers be sdected 
from among certified professionals. In some 
projects the basic education component was 
actually run by local boards of education. 

In most cases,* project directors took no 
special exception to the hiring of certified pro- 
fessionals and were reasonably satisfied with 
the teachers they hired. In other cases, proj- 
ects made efforts to circumvent certification 
requirements. When the New York City YMCA 
project, for example, found regular high school 
teachers unsatisfactory, counselors were used as 
teachers. This switch was apparently made 
without objection by certification agencies. (In 
this project, also, building craftsmen were used 
in vocational training.) 
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Though teacher aides and other nonpro- 
fessionals were employed in some projects, in 
no cases were they used in regular instruc- 
tion except as tutors. Nowhere in the projects 
visited were “indigenous” people, either adults 
or the students themselves, used as teachers. 
The use of local people might be a productive 
area of innovation in basic education, serving 
a double purpose of educating both teacher 
and student. 

Among the soundest axioms in education 
is, ‘Hhe only way to learn something is to 
teach it”; virtually every teacher has discovered 
that previously obscure material comes to life 
and is clarified by the necessity to instruct 
others in it. Yet rarely were more qualified 
students used in these projects, on a regular 
basis, as instructional aides. Instead, a large 
gulf often existed between teacher and stu- 
dent, created by differences in age, speech, ex- 
perience, and attitudes. 

In some cases volunteers, recuited from 
among middle-class college students, house- 
wives and similar sources, were used success- 
fully as tutors. In general the projects did not 
seem to know how to make best use of these 
volunteers. 

Based on reported experiences, it was 
not possible to describe characteristics of good 
and poor teachers. It was agreed, however, 
that the most successful teachers excelled in 
4iuman relations and were warm, friendly and 
informal with students, while at the same time, 
expecting high levels of performance from 
them and setting reasonable limits on their be- 
havior. In all projects it was reported that 
the essential need of trainees was for a close 
personal relationship with the teacher or other 
staff person. 

In some projects it was felt that the coun- 
selor could best fill this role and, under ideal 
circumstances, serve as basic skills teacher, 
aide in vocational skills classes, counselor, and 
job adviser. In the New York City YMCA proj- 
ect such a person, a “life skills teacher,” was 
used to perform several of these roles. 

Several projects reported that younger-^ 
teachers were more successful than older ones. 

In one project it was said that young girls 



with dresses low at the top and high at the 
bottom were most likely to improve attendance 
and attention in class. In another project, in a 
Negro area, it was reported that the most suc- 
cessful teacher was an older white man from 
the South with no previous teaching experi- 
ence — a man who cared and who understood 
his students; qualities which appear commonly 
in good teachers. Crew chiefs and skilled work- 
men often were found to have good rapport 
with trainees. Unfortunately, these men seldom 
enga^ in basic education — nor are they asked 
to do so. 

Most projects reported that a racial mix- 
ture was most desirable in teaching staff. It 
was my impression that too frequently whites 
predominated in teaching staffs and other lead- 
ership roles, while minority group staff was 
present either in token numbers or in sec- 
ondary roles. In one project, a large summer 
teaching staff recruited from among college 
students was entirely white, while the students 
were entirely Negro. 

While counselors were used to teach basic 
educational skills in one project, in none of 
them were skilled workers, crew chiefs, or voca- 
tional education teachers used for this purpose. 
Many skilled workers and crew chiefs are 
highly literate and, given suitable educational 
materials, goals, and some training, they might 
be more successful as teachers than others. 
They would come to such work with greater 
understanding of and identity with trainees 
than most professionals — and they would have 
the great advantage of being engaged in a 
task in which trainees appear most interested, 
job performance. As for teaching methods, 
etc., they might bring to the job as much 
knowledge about instraction of the disadvant- 
aged as professionals — ^which may not be say- 
ing very much. They might also have the ad- 
vantage over the counselor of being more 
likely to decrease dependency in trainees. 

Such teachers might also prove to be able 
counselors and job advisers. Using one person 
to perform all of these roles also has the ad- 
vantage of providing better integration and con- 
tinuity in handling trainees, eliminating role 
conflicts among staffs and offering a more per- 
sonal and total relationship to trainees. !^ch 



an arrangement might help correct a situation 
in which trainees, many of whom are said to 
be adept at adult manipulation, can pit staff 
members against one another to serve their 
own ends. 

All projects reported the need for better 
training of teachers. Many report a need for 
teachers specifically trained in remedial instruc- 
tion. They report Aat, for some students, pres- 
ent materials and methods do not seem ade- 
quate for literacy instruction. When special 
impairments are present, reading specialists 
seem to be required. 

STUDENT POPULATION 

If projects are to meet student needs, 
progr amin g must be adjusted to constantly 
changing student population characteristics. 
Because of higher employment rates in some 
areas for males, more projects now serve young 
women with dependent children. This requires 
changes in vocational training, basic education 
and counseling. 

For example, where the aspirations and 
educational backgroimds of giiis are suitable, 
typing and secretarial training may fill a num- 
ber of needs. Such training prepares for white- 
collar jobs with upgrading opportunities in an 
area of labor shortage. It also fills a duel need 
for vocational and basic education training, 
since the typist and secretary, as part of their 
vocation, work with words, printed language, 
vocabulary, spelling — as well as with oral lan- 
guage. Training is facilitated by the appeal that 
typewriters and other office machines have for 
most young people. Similar job training op- 
portunities are not available for boys although 
experimentation with programs in which boys 
are taught to use typewriters and other office 
equipment might prove highly successful in 
basic education instruction. 

A population characteristic receiving spe- 
cial attention in some projects, particularly 
in Detroit, has to do with health and physical 
fitness. It has been found that many trainees 
suffer from some more or less debilitating med- 
ical problem. Large numbers are seriously 
handicapped in their capacity to learn by sight 
and hearing impairments. Most of these de- 



fects are remediable. Not only a: oMiiplete 

physical exams and medical diagnoses needed 
in these train projects, but programs in 
which medical Jittention is actively provided 
to students seem a basic essential to successful 
learning and job performance. In many cases, 
trainee ailments have been previously diag- 
nosed, but trainees or their families have not 
received proper medical attention. Compre- 
hensive medical attention should be a basic 
element in all projects. 

Related to this are the nutritional needs 
of trainees and the need for dissemination of 
birth control information. Large numbers of 
trainees were reported lethargic and imable to 
learn because of nutritional deficiencies. Many 
of them were simply hungry. In no cases did 
projects provide meals or food. In only a few 
was there any discussion of the need for birth 
control information, despite the serious handi- 
cap suffered by many female trainees who 
have repeated out-of-wedlock pregnancies. 
These problems become more crucial as 
trainees come increasingly from marginal 
populations. 

Since great variability is found among 
trainees in performance, background, exper- 
ience, aspiration and personality maturity — it 
cannot be assumed that any one approach 
will work with all students, that any one type 
of material, instructor, or experience will be 
most suitable for everyone. Perhaps the most 
serious deficiency in traditional school pro- 
grams is that all students are handled in es- 
sentially the same way, that they are all re- 
quired to do the same things and learn the 
same things, within the same time periods. 

An advantage of experimental projects 
is that allowances can be made for such varia- 
tion, and programs can be tailor-made to in- 
dividuals or small groups. In all populations, 
a normal range will be found for which stan- 
dardized materials and programs may be effec- 
tive with only slight variations. Also present 
will be deviant individuals, often found at 
opposite ends of the achievement continuum. 
For these, special tailor-made instruction will 
probably be needed. The New York City 
YMCA project found need for at least three 
levels of instructional materials, roughly sixth 



to eighth grades, fourth to sixth grades, and 
below fourth (highly individualized). 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Almost all projects tried to integrate basic 
and vocational instruction. On the whole these 
efforts were not too successful. The source of 
this failure seems to be the traditional separa- 
tion of personnel, programs, and materials in 
the two areas of instruction. In only a few 
projects did materials studied in basic edu- 
cation relate at all to what was being done 
in the shop or on the work site. Typically, 
vocational teachers focused on manual skills 
and neglected related instruction in basic edu- 
cation, and basic education teachers seldom 
had much interest in or knowledge about 
vocational subjects. Even when vocational and 
basic education teachers were operating side 
by side, this separation frequently occurred. 
Perhaps the best way to avoid such a division 
is to have a single person instructing in both 
areas, using materials developed jointly by 
creative specialists in the two areas. 

Shop work and learning of manual skills 
can provide exciting motivation for learning 
language and computational skills. A student 
who reads a manual in order to fix a motor 
is more likely to do the reading voluntarily, 
appreciate the “uses” of reading, and ac- 
quire skills in the process. 

In some projects students*" originally were 
grouped homogeneously and treated by the 
teacher as a traditional class, with all required 
to work on the same assignments. In most 
cases such methods proved unsatisfactory. 
Efforts were then made to individualize in- 
struction, reduce the role of teacher as lec- 
turer and expert and increase the student’s own 
initiative and pacing. 

Guest speakers, visits to job sites, com- 
munity field trips, and the use of learning 
games were among the more successful re- 
lated activities. Very little use was made of role 
playing. Considering their popularity, more use 
could be made of field trips. 

MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Until recently primary reading materials 
suitable for adult readers have not been avail- 



able. The E&D projects were far in advance of 
the public schools in efforts to find and create 
suitable materials. 

Three major types of instmctional ma- 
terials were used in three projects: (1) struc- 
tured materials — these included new texts, in- 
dividualized programed materials, games, etc.; 
(2) unstructured materials — ^these consisted 
mainly of libraries of paperback books of spe- 
cial interest to trainees, offered as free read- 
ing; (3) audio-visual materials. 

Neither of the two major electronic “in- 
structional” devices were used — neither tele- 
vision nor computers. Experiences with ma- 
terials were often contradictory. Some users 
were satisfied with specific materials, and 
others were equally dissatisfied. Surprisingly, 
by the time of this retrieval effort, most proj- 
ects had found some more-or-less satisfactory 
materials, and complaints were infrequent 
about the lack of instructional materials. (See 
annotated bibliography.) 

INCENTIVES AND MOTIVATION 

Neighborhood Youth Corps and similar 
programs seem to be demonstrating that money 
is a meaningful incentive for disadvantaged 
students, as we might have guessed to begin 
with. When trainees are paid, especially if 
they are paid well, they tend to accept the 
requirements of the training program, even its 
basic education component. Almost all proj- 
ects stressed the need to pay trainees through- 
out tlic iiaiaing and education period. 

The need for large expenditures on stu- 
dent stipends would be eliminated if training 
were done on the job, to improve skills of 
regular work done by trainees for pay. Since 
student motivation is largely job-and-money 
centered, the job setting itself would seem to 
be the best place for training, education, and 
rehabilitation. 

This is not to say that nonmonetary in- 
centives cannot be used or are not naturally op- 
erative with trainees in institutional programs. 

One quite potent and underestimated mo- 
tive is the desire of most students to learn to 
read, write, and perform well. Many students 
have much natur^ curiosity which can serve as 



a stimulant to learning when it is not re- 
pressed by fear of failure or embarrassment. 

Specific job requirements as well as skills 
required for job-upgrading can also be power- 
ful incentives to learning, but these goals 
should be highly visible and immediate. 

Individual competition and incentives 
commonly used in traditional education may 
have a negative effect on trainees unless used 
wth discretion, l^pically, these trainees seem 
reluctant to compete with others, and, on the 
contrary, often have strong drives toward 
group cohesion and solidarity — drives which 
can be used for very positive ends in 
training. 

CLASS SIZE 

In some projects, where the public 
schools operated the basic education com- 
ponent, it was reported that the schools re- 
quired a minimum class size of 15. In most 
projects, classes were smaller than this, some 
rather too small for good interaction. Small 
group techniques, useful for therapeutic or in- 
structional purposes, were rarely employed. 

The small size of both classes and total 
enrollment appeared as a distinct advantage for 
many trainees who function best in small and 
informal settings. Certainly the small size of 
most of these programs contributed to the 
high staff morale and the esprit de corps found 
in many projects. Both staff and trainees 
seemed inclined to 'regard the projects as a 
“home” rather than an “institutional setting.” 

PHYSICAL SETTING, FACILITIES 

The physical settings of classrooms tended 
to be informal and noninstitutional. Many of 
the buildings, however, were rather dirty, 
poorly maintained and unattractive. In up- 
grading standards for disadvantaged youth, fa- 
cilities that are casual and informal — ^yet at 
the same time orderly, clean and attractive — 
should be provided. 

In several projects basic education classes 
were held in a building adjacent to an ele- 
mentary school. Students were hostile to the 
school setting. In one project a house was 



taken over, a lounge pn>vided, and other 
rooms converted into classrooms — an arrange- 
ment welcomed by students. 

Many projects report that a number of 
trainees need residential facilities, a substi- 
tute home in which they can sleep, eat, and 
study. Since many youth obviously cannot 
function adequately in their present home en- 
vironment, it would seem highly desirable to 
provide such facilities where needed. 

TIME 

Project reports about time and duration 
of basic education components were conflict- 
ing. In some projects it was felt that the train- 
ing period was too long and that trainees be- 
came bored. In others it was felt that the time 
was too short to raise skills significantly. 

The most ideal basic education programs, 
of course, are those that aim at continuous 
upgrading of trainees throughout their work- 
ing lives — ^that offer opportunities for continu- 
ous on-ffie-job education and stipends for edu- 
cation obtained elsewhere. 

Some projects scheduled basic education 
for the morning, others for the afternoon. If a 
division must be made between education and 
training, it is desirable to schedule education 
classes for the morning when trainees are 
fresher, or at least to alternate sections. 
Ideally, however, basic education would be 
closely related to acquisition of job skills and in- 
terspersed with such training throughout the day. 

COORDINATION AND STRUCTURE 

In most projects the central coordination 
and structure were loose, providing staff oppor- 
tunities for creative problem solving. In 
some projects staff was confused by lack of 
firm guidelines and direction. 

A related matter was the conflict in some 
projects over rules to be set for trainees. Gen- 
erally, counselors favored a permissive ap- 
proach to trainee behavior. Job placement 
staff tended to insist on high standards of per- 
formance for students and the imposition of 
mles and regulations that would make train- 
ees acceptable to employers. Perhaps such 
conflict and attendant confusion could be 
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avoided if one person we>e responsible for 
both counseling and job placement. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

In most E&D projects it was felt that 
better comniuiiications were very much 
needed ar-J that opportunities should be of- 
fered for visits and exchanges among project 
staff. It was clear in basic education, for ex- 
ample, that projects were not aware of each 
other’s efforts— successes or failures. Such feed 
back and retrieval should be a continuous 
process in these experimental projects. 

IMPACT ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 

It is diflBcult to comment on, or meas- 
ure in any way, the impact of these E&D pro- 
grams on public education. Such an analysis 
would requite a much more intensive investiga- 
tion than could be attempted here. In smaller 
communities such as New Haven, Conn., and 
even in one such as Syracuse, N.Y., impact 
on the schools may be significant. In the big 
cities, however, there are few indications that 
innovations promoted by these projects have 
had a notable inffuence on the schools. In 
New York City’s MFY project 'there were 
many joint activities with the schools. But 
when these projecte came under exclusive 
management by the schools, they tended to be 
reduced in size or abandoned altogether. In De- 
troit, on the other hand, some impact was 
reported. 



CONCLUSIONS AND 

These conclusions are simply working 
hypotheses, based on what I regard as the best 
available evidence, for further experimentation 
and demonstration with basic education. 

1. Since health and nutritional needs 
take precedence over other needs and are 
basic essentials to learning and effective job 
performance, physical exams and appropriate 
medical attention should be required of 
trainees, as in the military. In particular, all 
hearing and sight impairments should receive 



The public schools, an institution perhaps 
more resistant to change than any other, may 
be vulnerable to change only when monetary 
incentives are offered (as in Federal aid pro- 
grams), or when massive and specific efforts 
are made to introduce change (as in the new 
math and science curriculums) — or when 
agencies trying to promote change are in 
powerful and competitive positions. The Youth 
and Work programs were apparently not in 
that position. The only basis for their influ- 
ence, therefore, would have been the inherent 
merits of the experimental elements intro- 
duced. It has been repeatedly shown, how- 
ever, that schools do not respond to new pro- 
grams simply because they seem to be better 
than the old ones. 

Business and industry are in the best posi- 
tion to offer healthy competition to the tradi- 
tional resistance to change of public schools. 
Education programs are extensive through- 
out American industry. Electronics and aero- 
space sponsor advanced programs for the 
educational development of employees. Indus- 
trial programs need to be examined more care- 
fully by those who wish to provide alterna- 
tive educational paths for youth who are dis- 
satisfied with the public schools. 

Education and training conducted by 
business and industry have the additional ad- 
vantage of being able to circumvent public 
schools and State departments of education in 
selection of teachers. New types of personnel 
can be chosen and attractive and permanent 
positions offered. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

prompt attention. 

Where possible a nutritional meal or 
snack should be served trainees during training 
periods in order to provide: Nutrition and 
energy fuel to trainees, many of whom seem 
seriously undernourished; motivation for at- 
tendance and performance and pleasant asso- 
ciations and responses of trainees to basic 
education instruction. 

2 . Where possible all training and basic 
education should be done on the job. This 






would: Satisfy the trainees’ most basic need 
and desire for a paying job; provide realistic 
and immediate motivation to trainees to im- 
prove basic education skills: make it possible 
for basic education to be more closely inte- 
grated with job training and performance; pro- 
vide a “status” setting for education to take 
place (traditional classrooms having generally 
low status); make it possible to circumvent 
limitations put on staff hiring and curriculums 
by school autliorities; provide a more perma- 
nent and more appropriately qualified pool of 
instructors from among employer’s staff; build 
the potential of employers to engage in educa- 
tion and training, and set up programs which 
offer serious competition to the public schools, 
thus helping them, through healthy competi- 
tion, to improve their effidency. 

It is widely felt that the greatest incentive 
to change in educational institutions would 
be the introduction of competition from other 
institutions. The aim of E&D projects is not to 
conduct fragmented experiments but to in- 
fluence major institutions in the society. Few 
significant changes in public schools were, in 
fact, brought about by E&D projects. A better 
strategy for bringing about such change might 
lie in setting up major educational programs — 
based on integration with job performance and 
a clear ladder of job upgrading — in the most 
powerful sector of American society, business 
and industry, where the potential is present for 
meaningful competition with educational in- 
stitutions. What must be given careful con- 
sideration in such programs is the matter of 
control. Programs might require participation 
in administration by any or all of these in- 
terested groups: Employer, government fun^ng 
agency, union, representatives of the disad- 
vantaged (as trainee, community councils, pov- 
erty boards). 

Significantly, at least two projects among 
those visited are now pioneering in efforts to 
develop innovative and large-scale on-the-job 
programs — Chicago Jobs Now, and New York 
City’s YMCA. The development of these pro- 
grams will deserve careful attention. 

3. Where on-the-job training and edu- 
cation are not possible, trainees should, where 
possible, be paid for attending classes. 



4. Instructors should, where possible, 
work with small numbers of trainees and ex- 
perimental efforts made to enlist various types 
of personnel, especially tradesmen, in perform- 
ing many roles, perhaps including instruction 
in work skills, work supervision, needed basic 
education instruction, and counseling. Such an 
instructor might fill: The need of most 
trainees to form a close and complete rela- 
tionship with one interested adult; the need to 
Ciosely integrate basic education with all other 
aspects of the trainee’s development, including 
vocational and personal development. Be- 
cause of the specialization of various profes- 
sional roles, in almost none of the E&D proj- 
ects was such integration achieved. 

5. Staff should be chosen on the basis of 
ability to relate to trainees and perform the 
required job. No academic or experience quali- 
fications should be applied. The only test of 
fitness should be performance and ability to 
handle the job. 

6. As much as possible, students should 
be used to instruct one another, formally and 
informally, as a supplement to the work of 
teachers. 

7. Materials need to be more carefully 
evaluated for effectiveness. Especially in job 
training, the interest generated by free reading 
of paperbacks, magazines, newspapers should 
not be neglected. Learning in connection with 
job training can become too automated and 
mechanical. The most certain road to continu- 
ing educational development is an interest in 
reading as pleasure and the development of a 
reading habit. 

8. Very few programs offer adequate op- 
portunity to explore the world of work. Part 
of this exploration can take place in job 
training. 

9. Even the bert program, with the best 
instructors, imder the most ideal conditions, 
will not work with all trainees. The mistake 
made in public schools of standardizing educa- 
tion for all or most students should be avoided. 
Suitable options should be available for train- 
ees who do not fit the standard program. 

10. The subject of birth control informa- 
tion should be explored with trainees. 

11. Education and training goals should 
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be clearly stated and understood — realistic, and 
both immediate and long term. 

12. Better communication among proj- 
ects is needed as well as more expert 
consultation. 

13. E&D projects should operate in close 
coordination with, but autonomous of, other 
larger institutions or organizations. 

14. Much more “lead time” should be 



given all projects, especially since adequate 
staff training seems so critical to the success 
of these programs. 

15. More residential centers are required. 

16. Buildings and classrooms should be 
attractive and well cared for. 

17. As much as possible, trainees should 
be involved in action and participatory learning. 




ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BASIC EDUCATION MATERIALS 



1. Reading in High Gear, Myron Woolman, SRA, 
Inc., 259 E. Erie I5t., Chicago, 111. 

This SRA series contains a series of work- 
books, divided into three cycles. Students work out 
answers in the workbook. Instructor’s manual ac- 
companies each workbook. These SRA reading 
programs were used in a number of projects with 
mixed results. In North Richinond, the series was 
found satisfactory, particularly in preparation of 
exams. In Chicago it was found boring to stu- 
dents. MFY in New York City is using it exclu- 
sively. 

2. Basic Systems, Inc., Human Resources Divi- 
sion, Manpower and Community Development, 
880 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 

A large number of workbooks were devel- 
oped by Basic Systems for the New York City 
YMCA Youth and Work project in four areas: 
Remedial reading, remedial math, machine shop 
practice, auto mechanics. These were tailormade 
for the project and aimed at integration of basic 
and vocational education. Those working with the 
materials said they could not provide the whole 
substance of a basic education program but must 
be used v/ith supplementary materials and varied 
teaching methods. The materials are in the public 
domain and can be used and duplicated by any- 
one. Only the workbooks on fractions in the reme- 
dial math section were reported inadequate. Ma- 
terials are designed to reach trainees at fourth, 
fifth, and sixth-grade levels and bring them to 
seventh and eighth-grade levels. Pre-and-post 
tests are available. 

3. Follett Publishing Co. materials, 1010 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Follett provides two catalogs of basic educa- 
tion materials for adults and young adults. One 
catalog describes programs in reading, writing, 
spelling, English, and arithmetic. The other de- 
scribes supplementary program materials such as 
American heritage, vocational training, and under- 
standing the automobile. 

Follett’s three basic reading and writing pro- 
grams are: Reading for a Purpose (sight-word ap- 
proach, 50 looseleaf lessons, enables pacing for 
individual achievement) ; Systems for Success /-// 
(phonetic approach to building skills — each les- 
son develops a vocabulary, grouping phonetic 
families);. Communications I-II-III (linguistic ap- 
proach, three books of applied linguistics — 
writing accompanies reading) . 



4. High School Equivalency, Arco Publishing Co., 
Inc., 219 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 

Arco publishes two large and attractive 
paperbound books, one for preliminary work. 
Preliminary Practice for the High School Equiva- 
lency Diploma Test; and one for advanced work. 
Equivalency Diploma Tests, which contains mate- 
rial on the exact level of the test. These materials, 
preparing trainees for the GED, have been widely 
and successfully used in many projects. In some, 
as in Eugene, Oreg., staff prepared dittoed ma- 
terials — similar to the exercises contained in these 
two volumes^ — for trainees. 

An Arco course for post office clerks and 
carriers was found very useful in North Rich- 
mond, Chicago and elsewhere in preparation for 
specific civil service jobs. 

5. Words in Color, Caleb Gattegno, Enc}mlo- 
pedia Britannica Press. 

Generally this book was found effective in 
teaching those with severe literacy problems; lim- 
ited use with those above fourth-grade level. 
Some found it rather too young for use with 
trainees. Because of an essentially creative ap- 
proach, the book offers teacher opportunities to 
stimulate and innovate. The publishers also have 
been cooperative in offering services of consult- 
ants. 

6. Tach-X, Educational Development Labora- 
tories, Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 

This is a tachistoscopic machine designed to 
develop greater mental and visual acuity; uses 
filmstrips on number recognition, vocabulary and 
spelling. 

7. Reading Skill Builders, Reader’s Digest Serv- 
ices, Inc., Educational Division, Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 

The skill building programs contain graded 
reading materials, stories and articles with illus- 
trations. 

8. Mott Basic Language Skills Program, Allied 
Education Council, 5533 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

9. Language Master Program, Bell & Howell 
Corp. 

This record playback machine has a two- 
track system so that trainees may mimic the 
voice of the instructor and listen to the compari- 
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son. It is useful in improving diction of trainees, 
correcting speech defects, and improving vocabu- 
lary and language usage. Chicago JOBS project 
developed its own vocabulary as the needs of 
trainees dictated. 

10. Programmed Math, McGraw Hill & Sullivan 
Associates, Box 577, Palo Alto, Calif. 

11. English 220, Joseph C. Blumenthal, Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1855 Rollins Rd., Burlingame, 
Calif. 

This programed course in grammar and usage 
is available in hard cover and paperback. The 
volume contains 1 1 units and 78 lessons and deals 
with basic aspects of the sentence — ^parts of speech, 
punctuation, capitalization. It covers seventh- and 
eighth-grade materials. English 2600 covers ninth 



and 10th grades and English 3200 cov'jrs 11th 
and 12th grades. A separate 64-page booklet is 
provided for testing students. 

12. Teacher Materials Corp., Grolier Society. 
TEMAC provides a series of programed reading, 
spelling punctuation material used in PAL Joey 
project in New York City. 

13. Discovering Your Language, Neil Postman 
and others, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., N.Y., 
N.Y. 

This series employs linguistics and uses the 
“inductive” approach to teaching language. It con- 
tains a number of hard-cover, testlike volumes 
with numerous exercises for student use. They 
are not programed and are still in experimental 
stages. 
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PREVOCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The main purpose of this paper is to iden- 
tify and examine the potential or actual effec- 
tiveness and impact of innovative prevocational 
and vocational training programs implemented 
by experimental and demonstration (E&D) 
projects authorized under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act (MDTA) of 
1962. This study was limited to the experi- 
ences of more than 50 E&D youth projects un- 
dertaken by the close of 1966. These projects 
were scattered throughout the country, were 
undertaken by a variety of types of institutions 
and organizations, were primarily in urban 
settings, and were focused on demonstrating 
how to meet the manpower development needs 
of youth usually labeled as being “disadvan- 
taged” — i.e., out of work, undereducated, lack- 
ing literacy and job skills, feeling alienated to- 
ward society, having criminal records, etc. 

The critical need for demonstrating more 
effective approaches to prevocational and vo- 
cational training activities for disadvantaged 
youth became apparent almost at the start of 
regular MDTA programs administered through 
the systems of the U.S. Employment Service 
(USES), State vocational education depart- 
ments, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT). The traditional training tech- 
niques and schemes first used in MDTA pro- 
grams were not adequate for the manpower de- 
velopment of youth who suffered from severe 
educational and cultural deprivation. To im- 
prove this situation, MDTA experimental and 
demonstration projects were looked to for de- 
veloping knowledge on how, when, and where 
disadvantaged youth could be adequately pre- 
pared for the world of work. 

The E&D program has been highly inno- 
vative in the training area. It has already pro- 
duced a variety of training and work-experi- 
ence concepts and programs that are now com- 
mon to regular manpower development pro- 
grams throughout the country — e.g., on-the- 
job training (OJT) community contracts with 
subcontracting authorized by BAT to second 



parties; OJT coupled programs; basic educa- 
tion, communications and employment skills 
training; multioccupational training projects 
and skill centers; work experience by way of 
work crew activities and individual work sta- 
tions in public agencies; New Careers (pre- 
professional training for jobs with advancement 
opportunities); JOBS Now^ (placement first, 
training later) ; training in correctional institu- 
tions; coach class training for military rejec- 
tees, etc. Also, there are a number of E&D ac- 
tivities now in the developmental stage which 
have high potential for being institutionalized in 
manpower programs for disadvantaged persons 
— e.g., work conditioning through work-sample 
and vestibule prevocational training; work ex- 
perience and adjustment through slum hous- 
ing rehabilitation efforts, contracted commu- 
nity services, and sheltered workshop con- 
tracted work; preapprenticeship training 
through rehabilitation of private ownership 
homes of low-income persons and Model Cities 
activities generally; and programed instruction 
for basic education and vocational training. 

The prime sources of data and informa- 
tion studied were: (1) reports and related ma- 
terials stemming from more than 50 E&D youth 
projects conducted during the period 1963- 
1966, and (2) the results of interviews during 
field visits to the following project sites: Job 
Upgrading Project, Neighborhood House Inc. 
(NH), North Richmond, Calif.; Preparation 
and Employment Program for Special Youth 
(PEPSY), Cincinnati, Ohio; Jewish Employ- 
ment and Vocational Service ( JEVS), St. Louis, 
Mo.; Police Athletic League (PAL) , Job Oppor- 
tunities and Employment for Youfli (Joey), 
New York City; Goodwill Industries, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.; and Draper Correctional 
Center, Elmore, Ala. 

The complexity of the E&D project deter- 
mined the length of time spent at the project 
site. The shortest time spent interviewing the 
project director and other personnel was 1 full 
day; the longest was 3 days. Consequently, 
there could not be a thorough study of the 
projects and their long-range effectiveness. 

' JOBS Now, the Chicago program, is not to be con- 
fused with the national JOBS (Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector) Program started in 1968. 
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Furthermore, to a great degree, this paper is 
based upon project reports submitted to the 



U.S. Department of Labor and, in some in- 
stances, these may not be completely accurate. 



INNOVATION FOR EMPLOYMENT PREPARATION 



In 1962 the U.S. Congress passed the 
MDTA which authorized projects aimed at de- 
veloping new ways to meet manpower prob- 
lems. 

In 1963 experimental and demonstration 
(E&D) projects were initiated and major at- 
tention was given to the development, through 
actual project operations, of new programs and 
organizational arrangements to meet the man- 
power problems of disadvantaged youth. In ad- 
dition to the new programs and techniques 
tried, at least as important were the types and 
combinations of institutions enlisted to conduct 
these projects. Established agencies, such as 
the PAL, Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA) of Metropolitan Chicago, and JEVS 
in St. Louis and Philadelphia, which had 
experience in dealing with youth problems 
and/or problems of other disadvantaged groups, 
designed and administered some of the early 
E&D projects. 

Civic and other community groups also 
contracted to establish experimental programs 
for this purpose, as did correctional institutions 
and universities having staffs with special kinds 
of training and experience, which qualified 
them to undertake such programs. 

In the period between January 1963 and 
June 1966, more than 50 E&D projects had 
been funded through the Manpower Adminis- 
tration of the Labor Department. These proj- 
ects, the subjects of this paper, were spread 
out over 19 States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, and involved more than 50,000 disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Innovative programs for use in meeting 
the manpower development needs of disadvan- 
taged youth are, however, no better than the 
quality of personnel who must design and im- 
plement such activities. Generally, E&D proj- 
ects were short term. For this reason it was 
difficult to attract many highly creative and 



knowledgeable persons to employment in such 
projects. The anxiety of project personnel as 
the project termination date approached was 
a very visible phenomenon. Many of the quali- 
fied and dedicated staff members soon sought 
more secure employment resulting in a serious 
loss to the projects. This was particularly 
serious in situations where projects were in the 
process of developing useful new techniques or 
approaches to meet manpower problems. Such 
projects were usually refunded to build upon 
the base of knowledge established, but often- 
times refunding was decided upon at the close 
of the project, by which time many key staff 
members had left for other jobs. 

Most personnel in E&D projects knew 
the goals of their projects, but they were often 
seriously hampered, particularly at the start of 
a new project, by lack of knowledge of the at- 
titudes, values, and motives of the target popu- 
lation. In seeking to transform jobless and re- 
portedly unemployable inner-city youth into 
productive workers for the labor force, the 
projects found that disadvantaged youngsters 
aspired to middle-class values and economic 
goals, but they had no experience with legiti- 
mate means or models to achieve these values 
and goals. These youth were underachievers 
in education for a number of reasons, not the 
least being the inability of middle-class edu- 
cators to get through to them using traditional 
teaching content and techniques. Their “bad 
attitude” was a realistic response to the world 
as they found it, to the models around them, 
and to the pressures of their peers. Many were 
embittered because they early internalized the 
fact that, because of their racial or ethnic ori- 
gin, they would not be given an opportunity to 
compete for jobs on equal terms with their 
white peers. 

Project staff who were to transform such 
youth into highly motivated trainees and suc- 
cessful workers did not have in 1963 the corn- 
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prehensive understanding of these youth which 
they later developed. Special staff activities such 
as “sensitivity training” were used, but these 
techniques are still in the developmental stage. 

Almost universally, the E&D projects en- 
countered problems of some magnitude in ob- 
taining cooperation of public agencies at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. These include 
the State Employment Service (ES), BAT, pa- 
role officers. State vocational education agen- 
cies and public school systems. State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, and public welfare and 
public health agencies, to identify but a few. 
Later in this paper is a discussion on how 
various public agencies controlling MDTA in- 
stitutional and on-the-job training programs in- 
terposed serious obstacles to E&D projects, 

It is interesting to note diat the resistance 
of established institutions to innovation and 



change was anticipated by those who framed 
the E&D activities in the MDTA legislation. 
In his report of August 24, 1964, on the Train- 
ing Conference at Airlie House, Warrenton, 
Va., earlier that month. Dr. Curtis C. Aller^ 
said that the legislators “. . . viewed the Ex- 
perimental and Demonstration project device 
as a substitute means of putting pressure on 
established agencies that would produce 
change.” He also said that officials at the top of 
old line public agencies should recognize the 
intent and potential of these projects and op- 
pose the pleas of line staff that the E&D proj- 
ects overlapped and were competitive* with 
traditional agency services. “In a very re^ 
sense,” he said, “this is what they [ffie E&D 
projects] are designed to do; and if irritation 
wasn’t present, this could be taken as an indi- 
cation they had failed in their mission.” 



TRAINING METHODOLOGY 



When the MDTA was passed in 1962, its 
main thrust was toward retraining of workers 
displaced by structural changes in the economy. 
There was no question of the ability of workers 
displaced by automation and other technologi- 
cal advances to perform adequately, simply a 
determination to provide them with new skills. 
Standard training procedures were thus con- 
sidered to be adequate, and these fell into two 
categories: institutional and on-the-job training. 

It quickly became clear that the group 
most in need of job training — ^the growing body 
of out-of-school and out-of-work youth whc 
typically had no skills and had never worked 
at regular jobs — ^were not being enrolled in 
MDTA programs. Also, it was clear that stand- 
ard MDTA training methods required con- 
siderable bolstering, that the trainees needed 
many kinds of help not normally provided by 
training programs, and that standard arrange- 
ments and methodology for institutional and 
on-the-job training were inadequate. 

The regular MDTA programs could not 
resolve these problems and at the same time 
meet operating pressures for effecting the train- 



ing of large numbers of applicants. These pro- 
grams were economy minded, and quite inflex- 
ible in procedure, being strongly influenced by 
traditional vocational education patterns. For 
this reason, £&D projects, flexible in operation, 
and oriented to “learning by doing,” were 
looked to as a means of undertaking the time- 
consuming goal of developing new and inno- 
vative training procedures and programs. 

PREVOCATIONAL TRAINING 

One of the basic problems of the institu- 
tional and on-the-job training programs under 
MDTA in 1963 was that they assumed train- 
ees had a fairly high literacy level (10th to 12th 
grade), and had developed the communication 
and work-adjustment skills required for suc- 
cessful job performance. This assumption 



• At that time Dr. Alter was Staff Director of the U.S. 
House of Representatives’ Select Committee on Labor. 
His resignation as Associate Manpower Administrator 
of the U.S. Department of Labor became effective in 
September 1968 with his return to San Francisco State 
College as professor of economics. ’ 
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proved false for disadvantaged youth. The as- 
sumption concerns what is broadly known as 
“prevocational skills,” attributes that are se- 
verely lacking among the disadvantaged. Con- 
sequently, the challenge to E&D projects was 
to develop procedures and techniques to pro- 
vide disadvantaged youth with needed educa- 
tion and social skills without resorting to the 
traditional classroom or authoritarian method- 
ologies that these youth would reject, in part 
because of past failures identified with them. 

Basic Education Skills 

The E&D projects repeatedly found that 
a great number of disadvantaged youth, re- 
gardless of whether they had some high school 
or even had graduated, could not read or han- 
dle numbers well enough to pass tests for gain- 
ing entrance to MDTA institutional training or, 
more importantly, to learn from the curricu- 
lums used in such training. Typical findings 
with respect to basic literacy of disadvantaged 
youth were those of the Chicago Job Oppor- 
tunities through Better Skills (JOBS) project. 
Achievement test scores for 1,500 youth 
showed, on the average, ability to read and 
figure at the sixth-grade level — but the group 
had an average completion of 10 years of edu- 
cation. It was apparent that, without adequate 
basic education capability, these youth could 
not benefit readily from skill training. 

For this reason, it was a common circum- 
stance for E&D projects to provide youth with 
remedial literacy training. The approaches used 
included various forms of tutoring, programed 
instruction, and other nontraditional ap- 
proaches, such as games, which avoided the 
creation of a typical classroom teaching at- 
mosphere. Full details on E&D materials and 
methods for basic education are described in 
chapter four, “Basic Education” by Dr. Patricia 
Cayo Sexton, professor of sociology. New York 
University, New York, N.Y. 

The early E&D projects quickly identified 
basic education as one of the forms of prevo- 
cational training needed by disadvantaged 
youth if they were to succeed in vocational 
training for job skills. This E&D experience 
provided much of the background and frame- 



work leading to amendment of the MDTA in 
1963 to provide basic education training for 
persons who needed it to qualify for regular 
occupational training programs. Therefore, the 
scope of the regular MDTA institutional train- 
ing program was expanded. 

In 1966, in recognition of a broad base 
of E&D experience (New York City Board of 
Education, Youth Opportunities Board (YOB) 
of Greater Los Angeles, Chicago JOBS, Na- 
tional Committee for Children and Youth 
(NCCY) in Washington, D.C., and others) 
showing that many disadvantaged youth could 
become employable through basic education 
alone, the MDTA was amended further to pro- 
vide for basic education training not neces- 
sarily linked to occupational skill-training pro- 
grams. 

Communication Skills 

The inability of disadvantaged youth to 
communicate with training instructors, counse- 
lors, etc., was frequently found by E&D proj- 
ects to be a limiting factor to success by these 
youth in skill training and subsequent employ- 
ment. While their poor verbal skills contributed 
to this problem, the errors and dialect in their 
speech pattern were the more significant fac- 
tors causing them to be misunderstood or not 
understood at all. The development of new 
language skills through positive articulation 
change required more than simple academic 
instruction. The E&D project at Temple Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Berean Insti- 
tute (a business training school indigenous to 
the community where many trainees lived) at- 
tacked this problem. It set out to investigate 
whether adding dialect remediation to secre- 
tarial training would increase the job potential 
of MDTA secretarial trainees. 

The Temple University project used ex- 
perimental, and control groups. Trainees in both 
groups received 30 weeks of instruction, and 
the trainee-teacher ratio was 20 students per 
teacher. Each week, the control group received 
10 hours of English, 5 hours of stenography, 
5 hours of typing and 5 hours of tutorial in- 
struction. The experimental group received the 
same instruction, with the exception that 5 
hours of its English instruction took place in a 



language laboratory operated by special speech 
teachers. The project’s final report includes an 
outline of the 30 -v^eek speech training curricu- 
lums; details on the types of programed tapes 
used in the language laboratory; and descrip- 
tions of the various speech measures used (e.g., 
linguistic analysis based on weighted scores 
for specific phonological and grammatical devi- 
ations) initially to match experimenial and 
control groups and ultimately to measure the 
effects of the speech remediation program. 

Results showed that positive speech 
change could be accomplished in a relatively 
short period of time; positive communications 
skill improvement was demonstrated by the ex- 
perimental group while the control group re- 
mained the same. However, the results were 
not able to support the hypothesis that those 
trainees receiving dialect remediation would 
obtain employment at higher job levels (i.e., 
secretaries or stenographers) requiring good 
communication skills. In fact, very few trainees 
in both groups were able to obtain secretarial 
or stenographic positions. While it could be 
concluded that communications skills of those 
in the experimental group had not been im- 
proved sufficientiy to effect their occupational 
attainment of jobs requiring such skills, it was 
evident that severe inadequacies of the secre- 
tarial skill training and/or the process of se- 
lecting trainees prevented the trainees from ob- 
taining higher level jobs. 

The work at Temple University laid the 
groundwork for methods and techniques for 
language and speech development that were 
adopted by other federally funded efforts with 
disadvantaged persons. And it served as a 
stimulus for widespread recognition of the need 
for such programs as a form of prevocational 
training, lea^ng in 1966 to amendment of the 
MDTA to provide authority for communica- 
tion skills training programs on a regular basis. 

Work-Adjustment Skills 

The initial major efforts of the E&D pro- 
grams, MYF, Action for Boston Community 
Development, Inc. (ABCD), YOB and CPI, 
quickly recognized the gulf that existed be- 
tween the attitudes, motivation and other be- 
havioral attributes required by employers and 



those exhibited by disadvantaged youth. Em- 
ployer standards for work habits were stem- 
ming from those middle-class social-cultural 
norms — standards which had not been rein- 
forced by the rules and rewards of the culture 
of poverty. The profile for disadvantaged youth 
typically showed that they were not reliable 
and would not show up for job interviews; 
were frequently late for work and absent with- 
out explanation; dressed poorly and lacked per- 
sonal hygiene; were impulsive and hostile and 
unfriendly to coworkers; were reluctant to ac- 
cept or profit by supervision, or criticism; were 
not interested or motivated to train for job 
skills in the belief that jobs would not be open 
to them; and were deficient in their knowledge 
of the various jobs in the world of work and 
of the varied types of preparation needed to 
obtain different jobs. 

It was evident that most disadvantaged 
youth knew little about the general culture of 
our society, what modern work is like, and 
how to move self-confidently over the long geo- 
graphic and social distances needed to get 
many jobs. The ordinary work-a-day world 
of office, factory and shop was alien to them 
and they, in turn, were alien to it. They rarely 
had familiarity with the content, tensions, or 
demands of steady wage work. They had little 
opportunity to observe woik settings or learn 
work habits. 

As a result, most of the disadvantaged 
youth enrolled in E&D projects had never held 
a full-time job for more than a few weeks, and 
many had never been enrolled in skill train- 
ing or employed full time. To overcome the 
foregoing behavior deficiencies and, thereby, 
provide youth with skills needed to achieve 
successful adjustment in training and on a job, 
various forms of prevocational training were 
tried by E&D projects. 

Prevocational training for work-adjust- 
ment skills was directed at developing positive 
interest in, attitude toward, and motivation for 
work — attributes which together formed a 
youth’s “readiness” for skill training and/or a 
job. Generally, such training was provided as 
a precondition for effective skill trmning or em- 
ployment through counseling techniques (e.g., 
group counseling, peer group sessions, role 



playing, etc.) and work-experience formats 
(e.g., work crews, sheltered workshops, vesti- 
bule training, etc.). 

Chapter three “Testing, Counseling, and 
Supportive Services” by Jesse E. Gordon, pro- 
fessor of psychology and social work. Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, provides consid- 
erable detail on hov/ E&D counseling policies 
and activities such as lectures, discussions, and 
trips were geared to helping youth acquire 
knowledge on how to get and hold training and 
job opportunities. 

The various work-experience programs of 
E&D projects generally supplemented and were 
coordinated with counseling for orientation to 
the world of work, and basic education re- 
quired by training curriculums and job duties. 
The chief merit of providing youth with spe- 
cial forms of work experience, both simulated 
and real, was that the various demands of a 
work situation could be experienced by youth 
under reasonably realistic industrial conditions 
without having their poor discipline or work 
production trigger immediate dismissal. There- 
fore, they could be introduced effectively to 
the sustained work periods of a typical em- 
ployment situation with its requirement'" of reg- 
ularity of attendance and punctuality, coopera- 
tive behavior with fellow workers, acceptance 
of supervision and instruction, and maintain- 
ing an industrial work pace. 

While it is difficult to document precisely, 
it is quite likely that the work of the E&D 
projects during 1963-1964 in pointing to the 
need for and values of subsidized work ex- 
perience as a mechanism for developing posi- 
tive work habits and job readiness for disad- 
vantaged youth was a major influence for insti- 
tutionalization of this concept throu^ the 
creation of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC) in 1964 with the passage of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act (EOA). As indicated 
later in this report, work crews such as those 
pioneered by MFY, and dispersed worksites in 
public agencies such as those used by the City 
of Detroit, are now common to the NYC pro- 
gram. However, not all of the work-experience 
models demonstrated in E&D projects can be 
established readily within the NYC. Details on 
work-experience formats tried by E&D projects 



for disadvantaged youth are described in the 
sections immediately following. 

Work Crews. One of the earliest E&D projects 
was MFY, a social welfare agency on the lower 
east side of New York City. I’his project pio- 
neered the notion of using work crews for pro- 
grams of subsidized work experience to de- 
velop “work habits” and “job readiness.” Such 
labels were meant to cover learning to cope 
with traditional work problems and demands 
such as acceptance of supervisory authority, 
and reporting to work every day on time. 

MFY organized its own work crews, 
known as the Urban Youth Corps (UYC). 
Each crew consisted of a supervisor and 10 
youth. They were supervised by neighborhood 
adults skilled in crew work activities who 
served as role models. The crews aimed at 
having youth work with and instruct each other 
and solve real work problems together. 

Worksites were a gasoline and auto serv- 
ice station, an automotive repair shop, a wood- 
working shop, a luncheonette, and other set- 
tings that could be used to provide meaningful 
examples of the motivation and attitudes re- 
quired by the world of work. The work crew 
jobs were simulated in the sense that the work 
was created by MFY without its end products 
going into commerce. Profits for the gas sta- 
tion and luncheonette businesses were allowed, 
however, inasmuch as they were turned back to 
the Government. 

Crews generally worked 6 hours a day. 
In each work crew, groups of five trainees met 
6 hours a week on their worksites to study lit- 
eracy materials keyed to their specific work 
tasks. Visits to a variety of private industry 
plants, talks by union and management repre- 
sentatives, individual and group counseling on 
regular and crisis basis, and return visits to the 
worksites by employed former work crew youth 
“who had made it,” were additional features 
of the work crew program. 

MFY achieved an enviable record of 
developing employability among disadvantaged 
youth, most of whom were Puerto Ricans, by 
providing work-experience training through the 
use of work crews and subsequently job skills 
through OJT or straight job placement. In 
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tracing the relationships between the manpower 
services provided and their ultimate employ- 
ment outcomes, MFY concluded that: 

The learning of ‘workership’ or work habits 
emerges as even more important than the 
learning of a specific skill. The fact that 
many of the young men who were trainee 
at the gas station ended up in other types 
of jobs does not indicate that the training 
was a failure. It was a necessary evolutionary 
step in enabling them to reach the point of 
becoming employable, of ultimately being 
able to work under what formerly would 
have been impossible conditions for them. It is 
their work program (work crew) experience 
and support that made this great difference. 

E&D project use of work crews also be- 
came a significant part of the inner-city man- 
power activities at CPI, ABCD, and of the 
rural youth development programs of the New 
Jersey Office of Economic Opportunity. These 
projects showed that the social-psychological 
work behavior problems of disadvantaged 
youth can be resolved by work crew activities 
to permit success in skill training and ulti- 
mately in employment. 

Experience indicates that work crews 
should be small — not to exceed 10 trainees — 
and carefully supervised by adults who have 
technical competence, positive attitudes con- 
cerning the potential of disadvantaged youth, 
and ability to develop rapport with youth by 
being both patient and firm. Moreover, youth 
should have an opportunity to rotate on work 
crew stations, so as to obtain varied and graded 
work experience. Finally, remedial education 
and personal counseling are vital support serv- 
ices to a crew work-experience program. 

With creation of the national NYC pro- 
gram in 1964, use of work crews as a device 
to orient youth to work settings was adopted by 
many NYC sponsors around the country and 
now is embodied firmly in the national pro- 
gram. The E&D work crews developed at CPI 
and ABCD to perform public service work in 
landscaping, painting, carpentry, and library 
work and the various E&D crews at MFY are 
now operating as part of the regular program 
for out-of-school enrollees. 

Dispersed Worksites. E&D projects at Action 
for Appalachian Youth (A AY), Charleston, 



W. Va., and City of Detroit developed subsi- 
dized work-experience stations at scattered lo- 
cations or dispersed worksites. There are sev- 
eral points of difference with work crews: 

Work Crew Dispersed Site 



Placement is in small 
work crews com- 
posed of peers. 

Supervision is pro- 
vided by trained 
work crew supervi- 
sors. 



Placement is of indi- 
vidual youth with 
adult workers. 

Supervision is per- 
formed by regular 
department supervi- 
sors. 



Work experience is rel- 
atively sheltered. 



Work experience is rel- 
atively unsheltered. 



While relatively few types of work activities 
can be performed in and by work crews, many 
can be performed at dispersed worksites, which 
can be located in almost any work setting. 

Dispersed worksites were established in 
offices and plants of city government and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies. Youth placed there 
were not employees because they were not 
paid by the agency, and they did not replace 
regular employees. The trainee worked along- 
side regular agency employees. Since the 
agency was not under pressure to get its 
money’s worth, it could be tolerant while the 
trainee learned how to perform and how to 
behave. These work stations were not designed 
to provide intensive skill training in specific 
occupations, but were established to provide 
work conditioning so that the trainee could de- 
velop the positive work habits and attitudes 
needed to achieve success in skill training or 
permanent employment. 

In the Qty of Detroit project, 500 youth 
were provided with work experience on dis- 
persed worksites for half a day, and classroom 
instruction (i.e., basic education, testing, group 
work, etc.) for the balance of the day. Work- 
site occupational areas included clerical, hos- 
pital services, cooking, auto mechanics, and 
business machine repair. Some youth were ro- 
tated through various worksites providing in- 
creasingly rigorous demands for performance 
as they moved from station to station. This 
“graded work experience” reinforced the train- 
ees’ sense of achievement. 

Two features contributed greatly to the 
project’s success in placing 88 percent of its 
trainees in employment and in having a drop- 



out rate of only 3 percent. The first concerns 
the procedure used in selecting dispersed work- 
sites. While it was understood that youth would 
not acquire a high level of job skills on dis- 
persed worksites, such sites were established 
only where the work involved was related to 
jobs for which there were openings in the De- 
troit area (as indicated by surveys of the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission). Al- 
most 80 percent of the project’s job place- 
ments were related to the trainees’ work ex- 
perience. 

The other significant feature of the De- 
troit project was that of the role of the work- 
education coordinator (WEC), which was 
adopted from school work-study programs. 
Each WEC was responsible for up to 20 youth. 
He had a valid teaching certificate and class- 
room experience in addition to business and 
industrial experience; he was personally com- 
mitted to helping disadvantaged youth. The 
WEC was the teacher of each half day’s class- 
room training, and the followup counselor for 
the remainder of the day when youth were at 
dispersed worksites. As such, he was a parent 
surrogate, welfare worker and friend, responsi- 
ble for helping the trainee become a self- 
supporting, self-respecting human being. The 
WEC’s classroom instruction was vdirectly re- 
lated to the job activities at the dispersed work- 
sites. For example, if the trainee’s work ex- 
perience was in an auto mechanics shop, his 
classroom basic education instruction included 
words and terms from automotive technology. 
Much of the classroom instruction centered 
around problems uncovered by the WEC in 
talking to trainees and their supervisors at the 
worksites. The WEC was the significant adult 
who was the buffer between the trainee and life. 

At AAY, daily activities required that 
trainees be at dispersed work-experience sta- 
tions for one half day, and receive counseling 
and basic education the remainder of the day. 
The project found that a number of dispersed 
worksites were inadequate because supervisors 
were too busy to give proper guidance or could 
not develop rapport with the trainees. Conse- 
quently, poor work habits were sometimes 
nurtured. Also, the project had difficulty locat- 
ing work stations that were attractive and chal- 



lenging to youth. Too many of the dispersed 
worksites involved janitorial and groundskeep- 
ing work. Almost 300 of the trainees enrolled 
in the work-experience program were placed 
ultimately into MDTA institutional training. 
However, 43 percent dropped out. The project 
felt that this happened because the training 
was done by traditional school staff and with 
traditional classroom instruction methods and 
materials. An interesting comparison made by 
the project showed that the vocational educa- 
tion dropout rate was 43 percent over a 10- 
month period, while the work-experience pro- 
gram dropout rate was 23 percent over a 19- 
month period. Such statistics make it clear that 
no one remedial program such as work ex- 
perience can solve the complexities of the man- 
power development process. 

Use of dispersed worksites for subsidized 
work experience in public and private nonprofit 
agencies is the core of the national NYC pro- 
gram. While the E&D projects in Detroit and 
Charleston, W. Va. were completed before the 
birth of the NYC, the lessons from these proj- 
ects are yet to be utilized. Evaluation reports 
point up the need for better quality NYC work 
stations, more careful supervision of enroUees, 
and devoting half of the workday to enrich- 
ment and support services. The Detroit project 
could be the “model” needed. 

Contract Services. As a means of providing 
work experience for the development of work 
adjustment skills, some E&D projects set up 
their own businesses, which employed disad- 
vantaged youth. MFY operated a gasoline and 
auto service station and a luncheonette for its 
work crews. Project-operated businesses were 
not required to show a profit, and their losses 
could be written off as training costs. By dupli- 
cating the procedures and work requirements 
of regular employees, the businesses provided 
useful work experience. 

The Neighborhood House E&D project 
operated a business called Supreme Services, 
which solicited and developed contracts to pro- 
vide custodial, gardening, and other services 
to private households and industry. Youth were 
generally employed for a 9-week period. Their 
work experience, with its realistic work de- 
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mands, was coordinated with basic education 
tutoring and counseling services provided by 
the project. The work experience was viewed 
by the project as the stepping stone to employ- 
ability. After the 9-week work— experience pe- 
riod, if the trainee had not been placed in a 
job, he was retained in Supreme Services as a 
part-time worker until job placement was 
made. 

The fact that Supreme Services was self- 
supporting and had very good holding power 
for disadvantaged youth is probably due to the 
role that youth had in the enterprise. The 
trainees were involved in making decisions 
that would affect them. At weekly meetings 
held by the business manager, potential con- 
tracts for services were discussed with the 
trainees, and they gave their opinion on how 
new contracts were to be planned and imple- 
mented. They decided what hours they would 
work on new contracts, and they evaluated 
their past job performance. Trainees felt that 
their decisions influenced the earnings of the 
business, and this was reflected in the fact that 
most youth made at least $2 per hour. 

Urban Redevelopment. A few E&D projects 
attempted to build work-experience program- 
ing into urban renewal activities. One the 
first work crews at MFY participated in slum 
area tenement renovations, with MFY contract- 
ing for only those portions of the housing re- 
habilitation effort (e.g., gutting buildings) that 
did not lend themselves to training for job 
skills. Similar activities were undertaken by 
work crews at ABCD. 

A project which aroused much attention 
was run by the Citizens Committee on Youth 
(CCY), Cincinnati, Ohio. This project com- 
bined E&D and urban renewal funds to fi- 
nance an Urban Conservation Program, a 
work-experience program in which disadvan- 
taged youth engaged in housing rehabilitation 
under supervision of journeymen union crafts- 
men. It has been endorsed by the Cincinnati 
central labor body and by the unions in four 
of the five crafts in which it operates. 

Work experience is gained in rehabilita- 
tion of owner-occupied code enforcement area 
homes, whose low-income owners are eligible 



for Federal grants ($1,500) and/or 3 per cent 
interest loans (under Sections 115 and 312 of 
the Federal Housing Act of 1965) adminis- 
tered by the city housing and renewal agency. 
The project assists homeowners in applying 
for these grants and loans, which ultimately 
are channeled to the project by the city; as 
such, the project is a further example of the 
use of contract services. 

Housing officials agree that the quality of 
the project’s renovation work is satisfactory, 
and they say that if it were not for the project, 
the work would not be done at all because pri- 
vate contractors have been unwilling to bid on 
the small jobs (usually $1,500 or less) in- 
volved. This income to the project helps cover 
the cost of trainee wages, tools, and work ma- 
terials, but is insufficient to cover a variety of 
other expenses, including administrative costs, 
salaries of journeymen supervisors, and orien- 
tation and other support services to trainees. 
Costs of the last mentioned have been financed 
by the E&D program. 

Project work in setting up home renova- 
tion contracts involves contacting prospective 
customers, inspecting conditions of dilapidated 
homes, drawing plans for and writing required 
work specifications, estimating costs, and writ- 
ing a proposal-bid and agreement. Care must 
be taken to insure that expenditures for trainee 
wages and materials do not exceed the contract 
price. This is quite difficult to do because the 
foil wing factors must be considered: (1) fluc- 
tuating work crew size due to absenteeism, 
trainees leaving for regular jobs, and time for 
enrolling new trainees; (2) trainee pay raises; 
(3) unanticipated increases in cost of ma- 
terials; (4) unanticipated job delays; and (5) 
unknown bids to be made by subcontractors 
for work phases not covered by project work 
crews. Since the project enters into its con- 
tracts on a nonprofit basis without financial 
reserves to liquidate a loss, estimates of costs 
must be made with great expertise. 

The project has set up about 10 crews, 
each having five trainees supervised by a union 
foreman whose role is that of teacher-friend- 
counselor. Each crew performs a specific craft 
job: electrical wiring, painting, plastering, ce- 
ment masonry, or carpentry. Plumbing and 



rcx)fing are subcontracted to regular firms. Dif- 
ficulties are sometimes encountered in keeping 
all crews equally busy because not all con- 
tracts involve work in each of the five trade 
areas for which there are crews. The crews 
work 7 hours a day on home renovation work 
and spend another hour, the first of each day, 
in work-oriented remedial education. Periodic 
sessions are also set up by crew supervisors for 
advanced classroom work in craft skills. 

The early work of the CCY was for espe- 
cially disadvantaged youth, and the work ex- 
perience provided was aimed primarily at in- 
troducing youth to the requirements of the 
workday world. The more recent E&D efforts 
by the project include youth who are not quite 
so disadvantaged with respect to their basic 
education skills, and aim at placing trainees 
(after 6 months in the project) into appren- 
ticeship and building trades employment. The 
project recently has introduced coaching 
courses to provide the skills needed for pass- 
ing apprenticeship entrance examinations. 

Youth must complete a 4-week orientation 
before going on work crews. Since most drop- 
outs occur during the initial 4-week period, the 
great majority of trainees who lasted through 
these 4 weeks have stayed with their crews and 
have been placed in employment. Many place- 
ments have been made in nonunion construc- 
tion trade work. A few trainees have gained 
apprenticeship in the construction trades. Fol- 
lowup data on job placements indicate job sta- 
bility among a majority of the youth placed in 
employment. 

The CCY project has great appeal and 
potential as a model for (1) developing the 
cadre of disadvantaged persons who will be 
needed to participate in improving their com- 
munities in the upcoming nationwide Model 
Cities Program; (2) developing meaningful 
work-experience stations for out-of-school 
youth enrolled in the NYC; and (3) opening 
up apprenticeship opportunities to disadvan- 
ta^d youth. Also, the project experience has 
been the inspiration for the development of an 
urban redevelopment work-experience program 
in Washington, D.C., sponsored by the D.C. 
Central Labor Council and Building Trades 



Council, to assist minority group youth to enter 
building trades apprenticeship. 

Work Samples. The work-sample technique is 
akin to a variety of concepts and operations 
that have been used in E&D projects. It is a 
facet of sheltered workshop and vestibule train- 
ing programs, an alternative approach to apti- 
tude and intelligence testing, a counseling tool, 
and a form of work experience to precede skill 
training or job placement. This great versatility 
of work samples for meeting various problems 
in the manpower development of disadvantaged 
youth is described in the chapter on “Testing, 
Counseling, and Supportive Services.” 

Work samples are industrial and business 
tasks, parts of real jobs involving actual job 
material and equipment. They can be graded 
with respect to their problem-solving complex- 
ity or required level of intellectual and motor 
performance. Moreover, they are distributed 
within broad occupational categories, and are 
generally administered in a simulated indus- 
trial atmosphere with its requirement of being 
careful in task performance, observance of 
plant rules, and other employment require- 
ments. Work-sample programs typically last 
about 2 weeks. Applicant performance on 
work samples is observed and evaluated by 
trained professionals, who record quantity and 
accuracy of performance, work attitudes and 
persistence, frustration tolerance and interper- 
sonal relationships, visual-motor coordination, 
acceptance of authority, expressed interest and 
learning speed, initiative, and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. 

The use of a series of work samples to 
provide a program of prevocational work ex- 
perience for disadvanta^d youth provides an 
opportunity for self-assessment for the discov- 
ery of interests and aptitudes. This leads to 
more realistic decisions by youth concerning 
the selection of training and job opportunities. 
The New York City YMCA and Draper Cor- 
rectional Center report that, by providing youth 
with pretraining experience with work sam- 
ples, reductions were made in switching and 
dropping out of training programs as well as 
in expressed dissatisfaction with elected voca- 
tional training programs. 
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In addition to its value for youth self- 
assessment, work-sample programs are looked 
to by youth as being “on-the-job” experiences. 
Consequently, youth performance can provide 
counselors with important information on in- 
terests, abilities, work habits, and attitudes. The 
counselor is then able to make better judg- 
ments on appropriate specific training and job 
opportunities, and on “readiness” of the ap- 
plicant for such opportunities. Experiences of 
MFY, JEVS in St. Louis and Philadelphia 
show that, where counselors utilized the evalu- 
ation reports developed in the work-sample 
program, high training performance and job 
stability for youth were evidenced. 

The values of work-sample methodology 
as a prevocational experience have been fur- 
ther demonstrated in an E&D project under- 
taken in 1967 through a joint effort of the 
Philadelphia JEVS and North Philadelphia 
Human Resources Development (HRD) Cen- 
ter of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service. 

One result of the wide recognition by in- 
dustry, youth-serving agencies, and profes- 
sional groups of E&D activities involving work 
samples is the Department of Labor’s plan to 
incorporate prevocational work-sample pro- 
grams into regular manpower program opera- 
tions of the ES and other agencies. 

Sheltered Workshops. For many years, shel- 
tered workshops have been developing the eco- 
nomic and social potentials of physically and 
mentally handicapped persons. These work- 
shops have been used as settings for transi- 
tional employment (i.e., preparation to enter 
the competitive world of work), and for long- 
term employment of those who have adjusted 
to learning and work practices but who still 
cannot meet the demands of competitive em- 
ployment. In the sheltered workshop environ- 
ment, workers are given the opportunity to 
work at a pace suitable to their individual 
capabilities. Supervisors are more concerned 
with assisting workers in making the best ad- 
justment to the work environment than with 
meeting production schedules. This rehabilita- 
tive approach for development of work toler- 
ance and habits usually is coupled with coun- 



seling, remedial education, and other support 
services. 

Since sheltered workshops were recog- 
nized settings for the development of work- 
adjustment skills for handicapped persons who 
had not been able to join the Nation’s work 
force, it was natural that one of the early 
areas of E&D probing was to determine 
whether sheltered workshops could adapt their 
techniques to the manpower development prob- 
lems of the educationally and socially disad- 
vantaged. Notable projects which utilized es- 
tablished sheltered workshops were those at 
the JEVS in Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the Vocational Advisory Serv- 
ice (VAS) in New York City, and the Spring- 
field Goodwill Industries, Inc. 

A few projects developed new facilities 
for sheltered type programs for youth who were 
not able to benefit from work crews, dispersed 
work, and other forms of prevocational work 
experience. For example, the CCY set up an 
upholstery shop, which used donated furniture 
frames. The sale of upholstered furniture paid 
for the materials, trainee wages, work tools, 
and supervision. 

To most disadvantaged youth, the shel- 
tered workshop with its realistic industrial con- 
ditions appeared to be a regular worksite. They 
felt they had a job, and this was an important 
basis for growth in their self-confidence. Most 
of the work performed was subcontracted from 
industry and was repetitive work requiring little 
skill. Much of it involved hand operations or 
the use of simple equipment for job tasks in 
sorting, product assembly, and packaging. In a 
few shops, workers rebuilt and upholstered fur- 
niture or manufactured goods using machinery 
which required some skill to operate. 

The workshops generally reported that it 
was quite difficult to get sufficient suitable sub- 
contracts for production work to be performed 
by disadvantaged youth. Bidding on these con- 
tracts is highly competitive and must meet strict 
quality and delivery specifications. It was f. g- 
gested that, if sheltered workshops were to be 
used on any scale for providing prevocational 
training to disadvantaged youth, the Govern- 
ment should also make available the contract 
work to be performed. 



At the Philadelphia JEVS, jobs were sim- 
plified by breaking them down into basic com- 
ponents in order to fulfill the quantitative and 
qualitative demands of the subcontract. The 
trainee was given exposure and opportunity to 
adapt to a variety of job tasks and situations. 
The pressures of production were used to teach 
the realities of work demands by employers 
and created a setting for observing the train- 
ees’ adjustment to these standards. The neces- 
sity of meeting subcontract time limits served 
to impress the trainees with the need for regu- 
lar attendance. Also, regularity of attendance 
and promptness were reflected in their earn- 
ings. 

Most workshops paid the legal minimum 
hourly wage throughout the work-experience 
period. However, Philadelphia JEVS had an 
hourly wage rate schedule that started below 
the minimum wage and with automatic weekly 
increases reached the legal minimum hourly 
wage.^ Unfortunately, no one workshop used 
both wage payment procedures. Therefore, 
their relative effects could not be compared 
with any precision. However, Philadelphia 
JEVS reported that the automatic wage in- 
creases tended to support and stimulate most 
youth, resulting in increased productivity keep- 
ing pace with pay increases. Also, they report 
that in the latter part of the 13-week work 
adjustment training period, in many cases 
work motivation was better maintained when 
youth were paid on the basis of what they 
produced rather than a fixed shop rate. 

St. Louis JEVS paid the legal minimum 
wage at all times and reported that by doing 
so, it was easy to convince trainees with poor 
production that they were not earning their 
keep and this served as a stiirulvis for eliciting 
greater work motivation. 

* Philadelphia JEVS reported that this had to be dis- 
continued because of “U.S. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour Division’s insistence on payment of 
minimum wages, despite handicapped status of youth, 
and the damaging effect of unearned wages on healthy 
growth and motivation.” It should be noted that shel- 
tered workshops typically have special certificates 
from the Department of Labor, which allows payment 
of less than legal minimum wage only to individuals 
whose earning capacity is impaired by age, physical 
or mental disability, or injury. This does not apply to 
‘socially handicapped” persons. 



Inherent to the traditional operations of 
sheltered workshops is constant “diagnostic 
evaluation” of the work adjustment problems 
and abilities of trainees. This is generally done 
by psychologists, counselors, and the indus- 
trial foremen who supervise the trainees. The 
projects at St. Louis and Philadelphia JEVS 
and Springfield Goodwill Industries first en- 
rolled trainees in a 1- to 2-week program of 
subsidized performance on work samples. Eval- 
uators were able to observe the extent of the 
trainee’s work adjustment problems, his coun- 
seling needs, and the kinds of work situations 
appropriate for him to start at in the sheltered 
workshop. 

While in the workshop, foremen closely 
observed trainees with respect to their work 
tempo, task persistence, coordination and dex- 
terity, self and peer competition for output, 
and quality and quantity of work. At Spring- 
field Goodwill Industries, supervisors made 
daily reports on each youth, using ratings in 
specific areas: Attitudes toward work, output, 
ability to respond to pressures for more out- 
put, effort, better work, concept of self as a 
worker, attendance, conformity to work rules, 
skills, and personal behavior. With such infor- 
mation, determinations were made on the types 
of supervision and other pressures to be used 
to get trainees to learn to function more ade- 
quately. 

Usually, supervision was permissive when 
the trainee was first enrolled in the workshop. 
This was done to accomplish the beginning ob- 
jective of promoting personal adjustment to the 
general work setting and helping the youth ac- 
commodate to the personal and social factors 
which, aside from production, are traits re- 
quired of good workers in general. Gradually, 
through the course of the youfli’s progress, 
workshop supervision was escalated in firmness 
of standards to that found in competitive in- 
dustry. This involved stressing work of good 
quality; teaching the youth to pace himself; em- 
phasizing attendance, punctuality and carrying 
out instructions; stressing productivity; and 
other factors specific to being an efficient 
worker. 

Workshop foremen worked closely with 
counselors so that counseling activities would 
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focus on specific workshop adjustment prob- 
lems exhibited by the trainees. Almost all of 
the sheltered workshop E&D projects sched- 
uled individual and group counseling with 
trainees at least once a week. Counseling ses- 
sions progressed from impersonal to personal 
considerations and finally to matters wherein 
external employment conditions were separated 
from personal anxieties. Thus, at the close of 
the v/orkshop training, counseling was mainly 
vocational and designed to help the youth face 
problems of choosing, entering, and succeed- 
ing in skill training or on a job. 

The job placement statistics of the shel- 
tered workshop projects are among the best 
achieved by the more than 50 E&D projects 
surveyed for this report. This is probably due 
to the fact that these workshops have developed 
broad ties with industry over the years in serv- 
ing handicapped persons. Sheltered workshop 
activities were relatively short term. With the 
goal of moving youth directly into competitive 
employment, workshop training periods were 
only 2 weeks in Kansas City, about' 4 to 5 
weeks in Springfield and St. Louis, and up to 
1 3 weeks in Philadelphia. 

Workshop programs report postplacement 
followup findings, while this information is fre- 
quently absent in E&D reports. The obvious 
reason for this is that the traditional workshop 
operation requires frequent followup work by 
counselors. This probably accounts, in part, for 
the good working relationships sheltered work- 
shops have with private employers. 

Followup work by counselors at St. Louis 
JEVS was useful in identifying youth who had 
lost their jobs or were about to, and in bring- 
ing them back to the workshop for further 
work-adjustment skill development. The proj- 
ect found that in some cases this had to be 
done two or three times before the youth would 
stick to a job. Springfield Goodwill Industries 
enrolled only youthful offenders in its work- 
shop and found in followup of both workshop 
graduates and dropouts that the dropouts re- 
turned to crime while the graduates had job 
stability (i.e., majority of youth stayed on same 
job for more than 6 months). Philadelphia 
JEVS and other projects generally found that 
without followup counseling support, many 



youth would lose or leave employment. 

Sheltered workshop activities through 
E&D projects for disadvantaged youth have 
demonstrated that they can serve as a type of 
individualized work experience that provides 
youth with work adjustment skills needed for 
success in skill training or employment. The 
projects indicated that their major shortcom- 
ing was not additional time for workshop ex- 
posure but lack of resources for basic educa- 
tion instruction. The special sensitivity of shel- 
tered workshops to physical and mental handi- 
caps and multiple problems that are barriers to 
successful performance in training or jobs en- 
abled the projects to diagnose disabilities and 
other problems of disadvantaged youth readily 
and to take the necessary remedial steps. Fi- 
nally, the early recognition by workshops that 
postplacement support counseling is required 
to insure youth job stability is an E&D find- 
ing which is now getting serious recognition in 
regular MDTA efforts. 

A comprehensive review of the E&D- 
sponsored sheltered workshop activities at Phil- 
adelphia JEVS has appeared as a series of arti- 
cles in the Employment Service Review, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Labor. ITiese 
articles have been reprinted in a single report 
entitled Preparing Disadvantaged Youth for 
Work. 



Vestibule Training. In early E&D projects, the 
term vestibule training was applied to /arious 
real-work schemes to provide short-term work 
experience for both job-adjustment skills and 
minimum specific work skills needed by youth 
in order to gain employment. Generally, this 
was nonsubsidized training. In some cases, em- 
ployers were persuaded to set up a “vestibule” 
using their machinery, which a youth would op- 
erate (producing nonmarketed items) until he 
was ready to begin work on a regular paid job. 
Sometimes employers provided trainers for 
such an operation. 

It must be recognized that during 1963- 
1964, the period covered by this report, the 
only available regular manpower training pro- 
grams were institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing under the MDTA. Because of the great 



problems experienced by E&D projects in at- 
tempting to enroll disadvantaged youth in reg- 
ular MDTA programs, as well as the various 
inadequacies of these programs for meeting the 
needs of such youth, the projects attempted to 
design short-term tailor-made training to pro- 
vide minimum skills needed for entry employ- 
ment. Unless projects had private foundation 
or similar funds available to them, such train- 
ing was nonsubsidized. Vestibule training w'as 
the term applied to training that was conducted 
in real work situations. 

The best example of vestibule training by 
an E&D project was at St. Louis JEVS. This 
training was used to supplement sheltered 
workshop activities. Youth were paid the mini- 
mum hourly wage for working in the workshop 
4 hours a day, and received no pay for 3 hours 
of vestibule training. This training was lim- 
ited to specific jobs for which openings were 
available in industry. Food service training was 
done in the project’s cafeteria, which served 
project personnel and outsiders. The trainees 
ran the entire cafeteria operation. Nurse aide 
training also was conducted. Part of the project 
facility had been set up to simulate a hospital 
area and was supervised by a registered nurse. 
Trainees read books, attended lectures, and 
also learned by performing the tasks they 
would have to do as nurse aides in a hos- 
pital. They practiced bathing one another, tak- 
ing temperatures, checking blood pressure, 
making beds, and caring for wheel chair pa- 
tients. 

Vestibule training at St. Louis JEVS 
avoided traditional classroom instruction, and 
instructors emphasized at all times that the 
project could place the trainee in the specific 
job covered by the vestibule training. The 
training environment was industrial, with train- 
ees punching time clocks and expected to de- 
velop positive work attitude., and habits. The 
project’s experience indicated that youth could 
be placed in jobs after about 8 weeks of vesti- 
bule training. 

The great merit of vestibule training was 
that it was related directly to immediate em- 
ployer needs and frequently involved the em- 
ployer in its planning or implementation. It is 
only recently that regular manpov.'er programs 



have recognized the role that must be played 
by employers in the manpower development of 
the disadvantaged. 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

While vocational training innovations 
were undertaken by E&D projects, the scope 
of such activity was limited by MDTA fund- 
ing arrangements. With few exceptions, the 
E&D projects were not funded to control di- 
rectly, develop, and/or conduct vocational 
training. They had to work through: (1) the 
State Employment Service and State and local 
vocational education agencies for the establish- 
ment of MDTA institutional training, utilizing 
the facilities, staff, and resources of the public 
school system, and (2) the field offices of BAT 
for the approval of MDTA on-the-job train- 
ing. These working arrangements proved to be 
much less than desirable. 

Fortunately, the need to innovate in the 
area of vocational training of disadvantaged 
youth was recognized by the U.S. Office of 
Educ ation (OE) and by some State and local 
vocational education agencies. As a result, 
some E&D projects (i.e.. New York City 
YMCA, Chicago JOBS, City of Detroit, Cru- 
sade for Opportunity (CFO) Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Draper) were granted considerable con- 
trol over the operations of MDTA training 
courses. This made it easier for these projects 
to seek new ways to train disadvantaged youth 
for job skills. Also, recognition by the national 
office of BAT that improvement was needed 
with respect to opportunities for minority group 
persons to enter OJT and apprenticeship led 
to a base of E&D experience (by MFY, JOBS, 
CPI, ABCD, YOB, Naticttial Institute for 
Labor Education (NILE), etc.), which ulti- 
mately played an important role in expanding 
the national OJT program. 

Overall, the E&D projects for disadvan- 
taged youth found that OJT proved to be 
much more effective than MDTA institutional 
courses (except for skill centers) with respect 
to the ability of these youth to complete train- 
ing and obtain training related jobs. However, 
it should be noted that to a great degree the 
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projects found that: (1) MDTA institutional 
training was conducted inappropriately in tra- 
ditional classroom style by vocational school 
teachers in public school systems, a situation 
which disadvantaged youth rejected, and (2) 
BAT often would not approve OJT for highly 
desirable jobs, presumably because of conflict 
between such skill training and the established 
apprenticeship system. 

When the MDTA program was refocused 
in 1966, with approximately 65 percent of 
the entire training effort being person-oriented 
and directed toward members of the disad- 
vantaged population, the role of OJT was ex- 
panded at the expense of institutional training 
resources (except for skill centers). It is quite 
apparent that E&D experience in connection 
with vocational training in 1963-66 was given 
critical attention in the development of plans 
for implementing the 1966 shift in focus of the 
MDTA program. 

At this point, it is appropriate to provide 
some perspective on the bureaucratic difficul- 
ties encountered by E&D projects with respect 
to arranging for vocational training to meet the 
needs of disadvantaged youth. Such back- 
ground information will enable the reader to at- 
tach proper significance to the specific E&D 
achievements in vocational training discussed 
later in this paper. The discussion which fol- 
lows is enriched by much relevant detail re- 
ported in chapter one, “Impact on the Com- 
munity” by Edward M. Glaser, Managing As- 
sociate, Edward Glaser & Associates, and 
President, Human Interaction Research Insti- 
tute, both located in Los Angeles. 

Reports from E&D projects across the 
country have indicated that established agency 
staff (i.e.. State Employment Service, BAT 
field ofiices, and State and local vocational 
education agencies) were usually defensive and 
hostile in their attitudes toward and relation- 
ships with the projects. Their view generally 
was that the projects represented a critical rival, 
and that the mere existence of a project im- 
plied criticism of their own abilities and efforts 
to meet manpower development problems. 
Also, agency staff often were pictured as being 
very proficient at finding reasons why some- 
thing new could not be done, and as being 



very passive with respect to their desire to get 
things done. 

In dealing with a State ES to arrange for 
the preparation of initial actions (i.e., deter- 
mining training need and trainee allowances 
through preparation of forms MT-1 and MT-2) 
for establishment of MDTA institutional train- 
ing, the projects experienced severe time de- 
lays, poor coordination and cooperation, and 
unreliable feedback concerning the status of 
these actions. 

Similar experiences are reported by the 
projects concerning their relationships with vo- 
cational education agencies (usually the State 
Department of Education and local boards of 
education) in efforts to have required forms 
prepared for the planning, staffing, and opera- 
tions of training courses. Too many of the 
staffs had little understanding of or apprecia- 
tion for the problems and needs of disadvan- 
taged youth. This was often reflected in the 
establishment of MDTA training programs 
which had inappropriate ( 1 ) standards for ad- 
mission, (2) curriculums control, (3) instruc- 
tors, and (4) physical settings, and which were 
too inflexible to overcome these deficiencies. 

The initial period (about 6 months) dur- 
ing which E&D projects had developed OJT 
opportunities for subcontracting arrangements 
with employers was a period of deep frustra- 
tion for the projects because very few OJT 
situations were approved by BAT field repre- 
sentatives. Many of the project directors and 
staff felt that this resulted from unclear national 
procedures and guidelines for OJT subcontract 
approval. However, even w'hen significant im- 
provement was made in the procedures and 
forms to be used for OJT approval, the proj- 
ects found that unions and BAT field repre- 
sentatives often objected to approval of mean- 
ingful training opportunities (i.e., training for 
job skills which were in demand) on the 
grounds that they conflicted witli the objec- 
tives and standards of the apprenticeship train- 
ing programs. 

Where OJT opportunities were approved 
for subcontract, many times the long delay in 
getting BAT approval was cause for the em- 
ployer to lose interest in providing OJT. 

The project sponsors reported that BAT 



staff felt that the new responsibilities under 
MDTA-OJT could only be discharged at the 
expense of their regular work for apprentice- 
ship programs for which they felt a greater 
commitment. As was true of the vocational edu- 
cation staffs, they had very limited understand- 
ing of the peculiar problems and needs of dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Institutional Training 

Classroom training for vocational skills 
had a long history v.’hen the MDTA was 
adopted. It was natural that much of the new 
law’s emphasis should support training to be 
implemented by vocational schools (assisted by 
earlier Federal legislation), which were already 
widespread and generally administered by pub- 
lic school systems. 

However, in 1963 - 64 , disadvantaged 
youth could not be attracted to, qualified for, 
or held in public school vocational training 
courses under MDTA because they did not 
have the basic education skills required by the 
skill training curriculurns; and the school- 
training environment was a deterring factor to 
trainees who already had experienced failure 
in the public school system. In addition to 
these difficulties, several others should be 
added: 

1. Training courses were generally sched- 
uled rigidly, sometimes to conform to aca- 
demic terms. Also, Federal-State processing 
and approval of each course took many 
months, and new trainees were generally rot 
admitted after the classes had gotten underway. 
These circumstances meant that projects were 
forced to hold prospective trainees for many 
months before training courses would be open 
to them. Given the need of the participants 
for action in a hurry, this was most discourag- 
ing. It led to some holding-tank operations 
which could not really be disguised. Projects 
needed vocational training arrangements to 
which they could send their participants as 
soon as possible after their enrollment, and 
this would have required a continually open 
class in which trainees were at many different 
stages of learning. 



2. Vocational schools often v/ere 
equipped with badly outdated machinery and 
staffed by teachers unsympathetic to the mul- 
tiple needs of disadvantaged persons and in- 
capable of adopting training methods that 
would appeal to them. For many teachers, 
MDTA instruction was a second job after an 
exhausting day of full-time work, a situation 
that precluded proper teaching attitudes. 

3. Available training was generally for 
highly skilled jobs for which disadvantaged 
trainees lacked basic education skills. Their 
need was for training in less skilled jobs in 
which they could begin and from which they 
could in time advance to higher skiUs and bet- 
ter pay. 

4. Basic education (after being author- 
ized by the ^963 MDTA amendments) was 
not fused and conducted concurrently with vo- 
cational skills training. Generally, remedial 
education preceded skill training and was 
viewed by disadvantaged youth as simply 
“school work.” As a result, they usually re- 
jected this situation by dropping out of basic 
education and, thereby, failed to enter occupa- 
tional training. 

5. The initial MDTA institutional train- 
ing courses were developed on a single project 
basis and were responsive only to the existing 
job market. Under these conditions, the needs, 
qualifications, goals, and aspirations of the in- 
dividual trainees were completely ignored. 
Since very few courses were available in a 
community at any one time, the vocational 
counseling process was almost meaningless. 

6. Very often disadvantaged youth were 
denied entrance to training because of their 
low test scores on the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) of the State Employment 
Service. Also, of those who managed to gain 
entrance into regular MDTA classes, many 
dropped out because of long delays in receipt 
of trainee allowance checks, health problems, 
lack of availability of “crisis” counseling at the 
training site, scheduling of training at night, 
and transportation difficulties, such as lack of 
carfare and inadequate public facilities. 

As a means of meeting the vocational 
training needs of disadvantaged youth, E&D 



projects set up many programs which included 
some or all of the following innovations: 

1. Basic or remedial education training 
(later authorized for regular programing by 
MDTA amendment). 

2. Programed instruction in both basic 
education and skill training to enable trainees 
to progress at their own pace. 

3. Job-related basic education taught con- 
currently with vocational training. 

4. Use of nonprofessional instructors who 
lacked teaching skills but possessed human re- 
lations skills. 

5. Location of centralized training, sup- 
port services, and facilities (i.e., skill centers) 
in or close to the target community. 

6. Training in communication skills and 
in employment skills, such as work habits, ex- 
pected standards of employee behavior, job 
finding, and work attitudes (later authorized 
for regular programing by MDTA amend- 
ment). 

7. Physical examinations and minor medi- 
cal treatment (later authorized for regular pro- 
graming by MDTA amendment). 

8. Multioccupational training with open- 
ended curriculums permitting trainees to enter 
at any given time and to move from one course 
to another as their training progressed. 

9. Close working relationships between 
instructors and counselors and provision of 
counseling at training sites. 

10. Use of special facilities and/or pri- 
vate organizations for training in special trade 
skills. (This was done in the latter situation 
when (a) the jobs involved were those for 
which skills were in great demand by employ- 
ers, (b) the staff doing the training was expert 
in knowing both the job skills required by em- 
ployers and how to teach these skills, and (c) 
those in control of the training activity were 
knowledgeable on union matters in the job 
trade and had the capability and resources for 
placing all trainee graduates in private em- 
ployment at salaries above the minimum wage. 
Such was the case for the Carpet Training 
Institute, which trained PAL-Joey enroUees in 
carpet installation and placed all graduates in 



jobs as carpet installation mechanics at a start- 
ing salary of about S2 per hour. Other exam- 
ples are MFY efforts in training and placing 
youth as jewelry craftsmen, and Neighborhood 
House enrcllees being trained and placed as 
auto mechanics by the Standard Oil Company.) 

As a response to the needs of disadvan- 
taged youth, the E&D projects have been a 
major source from which knowledge has been 
gained for use in amending the MDTA in vari- 
ous ways other than those identified above. 
These include: 

1. Expanding the maximum number of 
weeks that training can be given and allow- 
ances paid. 

2. Broadening of the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of training allowances. 

3. Payment of trainee transportation 
costs. 

4. Making training allowances nonde- 
ductible from family welfare payments. 

Special Approaches 

The notable administrative and program 
approaches which have emerged from E&D 
efforts related to vocational training are: (1) 
Multioccupational training, (2) skill centers, 
(3) programed instruction, and (4) integrated 
basic education-job skill training. Each is dis- 
cussed below. 

Multioccupational Training. Without excep- 
tion, the early E&D projects found that it was 
not possible to identify readily or determine 
realistically the skill potentials or appropriate 
occupational objectives for disadvantaged 
youth. Because of this, the projects appealed 
to the State and local vocational education 
agencies to change the standard funing pro- 
cedure of approving one vocational course at 
a time, each having a different starting date 
and rigid restrictions on the enrollment period. 

Instead of this arrangement, E&D project 
directors favored one which would (a) permit 
simultaneous approval of a variety of skill 
training courses, all of which would be cycled 
to be available to trainees at the same time, 
(b) allow trainees to receive broad exposure 
to several occupations in the first weeks of 



training, and then select suitable intensive 
training in specific job skills, (c) enable lateral 
movement of trainees from one specific course 
to another to meet their changing interests and 
abilities as they progressed in vocational train- 
ing, and (d) be flexible enough to permit con- 
tinuing basic education as needed. 

This procedure for establishing training 
courses is now popularly known as “multi- 
occupational training projects” and was first im- 
plemented in connection with the efforts of 
Chicago JOBS and quickly spread to CPI, 
Community Action for Youth (CAY), Cleve- 
land, Ohio, AAY, YOB, and other projects. 
Beyond its value with respect to simultane- 
ously establishing many different vocational 
training opportunities, the pattern of funding a 
multioccupational training project (i.e., “um- 
brella” project budget) facilitated arranging 
for adequate counseling services, basic educa- 
tion, and other support services needed by the 
disadvantaged. 

The multioccupational training at JOBS 
covered courses for stenographer, typist, file 
clerk, mimeograph operator, offset operator, 
mail handler, addressograph and graphotype 
operator, receptionist, and general office clerk. 
All of the training courses were established 
at approximately the same time in the same 
facility. In the early weeks of the training pro- 
gram, each trainee explored the various types 
of available training. After this orientation pe- 
riod, the trainee selected the area of specialized 
training he preferred. By completion of the 
training program, many youth were able to 
acquire skills in several specialized areas. 

Undoubtedly, the creation of multioccupa- 
tional training represents the most significant 
impact made by the E&D projects with re- 
spect to influencing the regular MDTA institu- 
tional training program to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of disadvantaged persons. 
Inherent to the multioccupational training 
project is the person-oriented approach to 
manpower development (rather than the job 
market-oriented approach), which is required 
in transforming disadvantaged persons into 
productive employees. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that multioccupational training ar- 
rangements are now (I) standard in regular 



MDTA institutional training programing, (2) 
a basic tool in implementing the person-ori- 
ented approach underlying HRD, and (3) cen- 
tral to the establishment of skill centers. 

Skill Centers. By definition, a skill center is a 
“centralized facility, generally under public 
school administration, especially designed to 
provide on a continuous basis, counseling and 
related services, work orientation, basic and 
remedial education, and institutional skill 
training in a variety of occupations for train- 
ees recruited from a broad area. The center 
provides maximum utilization of physical and 
instructional resources and a high degree of 
flexibility, serving all types of MDTA trainees 
and all types of MDTA projects, including 
multioccupational and single projects, indi- 
vidual referrals and classroom components of 
coupled institutional-OJT projects.” ^ 

The skill center has been adapted widely 
by the regular MDTA program and is looked 
to as an entity which (a) disadvantaged per- 
sons identify as an institution of their own, and 
(b) responds in a person-oriented way to the 
education and training needs and behavior 
styles of the disadvantaged. 

The skill center idea is an outgrowth of 
E&D work which demonstrated the adminis- 
trative need for a coordinated multioccupa- 
tional and multiservice single management 
framework in order to meet the manpower 
problems of the disadvantaged and to meet 
the economies required by limited funds for 
training and other services. More specifically, 
projects found that the greater the range of 
manpower development services provided 
under a single management system, the greater 
was the (a) flexibility and accuracy in deter- 
mining the manpower needs of the disadvan- 
taged applicant, (b) prospect for holding him 
in the program, (c) success in providing him 
with marketable skills, and (d) economy of 
overall costs per trainee. 

* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Education and Training: Learning for Jobs. 6th An- 
nual Report of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the Congress on Training Activities 
Under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Washington: 1968, 96 pages. 



The JOBS and CFO projects are best ex- 
amples of E&D experience which preceded the 
formalizing and institutionalization of skill 
centers. Both were person oriented and could 
be characterized as follows : 

1. Project staff and facilities were at one 
location, which was close to and convenient to 
the target disadvantaged population. 

2. Institutional skill training resources 
were available for a variety of occupations of 
differing levels of skill and technology. 

3. Basic and remedial education were 
available as needed by trainees and were linked 
to job skills training and given concurrently. 

4. Counseling, and health and other sup- 
portive services (such as child day care and 
family counseling) were provided (or arranged 
through referrals) during the training period 
and subsequent to job placement. 

5. OJT resources were utilized to move 
applicants into industry. 

6. Work orientation to facilitate the de- 
velopment of work habits and job-finding skills 
was provided through prevocational work- 
shops, group work, industrial field visits, 
and/or work experience on sheltered work sta- 
tions. 

7. Curriculums were (a) “open ended” — 
allowing trainees to enter or leave at any time 
according to individual need, (b) developed in 
consultation with industry representatives, and 
(c) centered around operations (i.e., handling 
real tools and equipment) rather than theory. 

8. Instructors were drawn from the ranks 
of industrial foremen and other skilled crafts- 
men. 

9. Job development and placement, and 
postplacement followup support were under- 
taken in an individual fashion (i.e., directed 
to the particular trainee's needs and poten- 
tials). 

A tribute to the E&D program is the fact 
that the Syracuse Manpower Training Center, 
now in operation « a skill center financed 
completely through the regular MDTA pro- 
gram, started out as the CFO, E&D project. 
The project or demonstration skill center was 
located in an area within a half-hour walk 



from the neighborhoods of the youth to be re- 
cruited for training, and close to the major 
work center of the city. The idea was that 
youth going to the skill center could easily get 
there, and they would travel to the center in 
the same general direction as their elders going 
to work, thus reinforcing their self-concepts as 
working people. 

The inside of the center was a realistic 
work setting, with industrial machinery for skill 
training arranged according to customary plant 
floor plans. Instructors were drawn from the 
ranks of craftsmen, not classroom teachers, and 
performed in the role of an industrial foreman. 

Trainees were treated as workers, not stu- 
dents. Pay checks for training allowances were 
disbursed to trainees by the center in much the 
manner wages are paid in industry. The cen- 
ter’s multioccupational training was conducted 
for a skill cluster covering many jobs, as com- 
pared to traditional training for only one spe- 
cific job. Emphasis was placed on production 
and work, rather than on formal instruction. 

The Syracuse skill center provided train- 
ing in a wide variety or cluster of skills appli- 
cable to the field of electrical appliance re- 
pair. In totality, the training involved repair, 
reconditioning, and maintenance of small and 
large electrical appliances, including such 
items as hair dryers, toasters, radios, television 
sets, dishwashing machines, garbage disposals, 
power mowers, motors for small boats, etc. By 
training youth in a wide variety of related 
skills, the center enabled them to acquire 
greater potential for employability in a job 
market of changing employment opportunities. 

The skill center training equipment con- 
sisted of small and lar^ electrical appliances 
contributed by employers and private nonprofit 
groups. Use of these “real objects” in framing, 
providing youth with lockers and shop coats, 
and placing trainees at a workbench were stand 
ard operations of the skill center, designed to 
overcome the trainees’ resistance to traditional 
classroom work. Since the goods and services 
produced at the center were not marketed, 
MDTA training allowances could be and were 
paid. 

Disadvantaged youth were enrolled in the 
skill center for a period of up to 26 weeks and 



were first assigned to the small appliances sec- 
tion. Foremen provided individual and group 
instruction. When youth developed proficiency 
with small appliances, they were moved to an- 
other area of the shop and put to work on 
large appliances. Youth who expressed an in- 
terest in radio and television repair were pro- 
vided an opportunity to obtain intensive ad- 
vanced training in electrical theory and wiring. 

The overall intent of the program was to 
have a youth engaged in meaningful work that 
he could master and to provide as high a level 
of skill as possible in the area of interest to the 
trainee. This system takes into account the 
varying abilities and motivations of trainees, 
gives them a chance to sample a number of 
types of work, and makes up, in a way, for 
their initial limited knowledge of occupations 
and the job market. 

Counseling activities played a major sup- 
portive role for the trainee in the skill center. 
Both individual and group counseling sessions 
were used and emphasized the vocational as- 
pects of the training activities. The industrial 
foremen worked closely with the counselors, 
who often intervened to deal with specific prob- 
lems which arose or manifested themselves dur- 
ing work activities in the center. Field trips to 
various industrial sites were conducted in con- 
nection with counseling activities. 

In keeping with the center’s intent to de- 
emphasize classroom instruction, no basic 
education was initially provided. However, it 
was not long before this was found to be neces- 
sary in order for the youth to make progress 
in developing job skills. At first, the center ar- 
ranged for free nighttime tutorial assistance for 
some youth, while others received assistance 
at the Syracuse University remedial reading 
clinic. Later in the project, basic education 
was incorporated within the scope of activi- 
ties in the skill center and was fused with 
actual skill training. 

Nearly half of the trainees enrolled in the 
Syracuse skill center dropped out of training. 
Since almost all of the trainees had criminal 
records, these results are considered satisfac- 
tory relative to the findings of other manpower 
development efforts concentrating on delin- 
quents. On the more positive side, almost all 



trainees who did not drop out were placed suc- 
cessfully in either training-related employment 
or on-the-job training in industry. 

In 1967, more than 50 skill centers were 
being operated nationwide by the public edu- 
cation system. This attests to the fact that E&D 
efforts have served in the role of innovator- 
change agent for the ^stem. 

Programed Instructioii. The E&D projects ex- 
perienced many difficulties in holding disad- 
vantaged youth in vocational training because 
of the lack of appropriate tools to teach and 
train such youth. State vocational education 
agencies were generally complacent with re- 
spect to the development of special-purpose 
education and training methods and tech- 
niques. The youth or the projects were blamed 
by educators for the lack of success of their 
traditional teaching methods. However, the Of- 
fice of Education did perceive the need for and 
value of developing programed materials for 
instructing the disadvantaged. As a result, a 
number of projects were able to utilize both 
E&D and regular MDTA financial resources 
and set out to develop and apply new voca- 
tional training materials and curriculums. 

The two projects which were most suc- 
cessful in developing new teaching tools 
through the application of programed instruc- 
tion methodology were the New York City 
YMCA and Draper. Both developed pro- 
gramed instmction for occupational skills and 
basic education skills. 

The YMCA project provided the setting 
for a private educational firm to develop pro- 
gramed instruction materials for training boys 
to be either automobile service station me- 
chanics or general machine operators. The 
training program for each required 225 hours 
of trade instruction and was aimed at prepar- 
ing youth for the job entry level. The project’s 
final report provides considerable detail on 
each of the following developmental stages in 
the process of creating the new programed vo- 
cational training materials: 

1. Analysis of the education skills and 
knowledge of the trainee population before 
training. 
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2. Analysis of the tasks and knowledge 
necessary to meet certain occupational objec- 
tives, including the ability to read and com- 
pute. 

3. A matching of these two analyses to 
identify specific skills and knowledge that 
would need to be taught. 

4. Construction of a programed instruc- 
tional curriculum' designed to lead the trainee 
step by step from his entering level to the oc- 
cupational objective. 

5. Testing and revision of the programed 
materials. 

Intrinsic to the programed instruction ap- 
proach is the development of learning materials 
that are largely self-administered, self-cor- 
rected, and self-paced by the learner. Having 
disadvantaged youth proceed on their own 
with the programed materials did present some 
problems. The trainees would invariably con- 
sult each other to compare their rates of prog- 
ress through the material and, thereby, identify 
the slow and fast learners. This resulted in 
considerable peer pressure to work through 
the programed books as quickly as possible in 
order not to appear inferior and to get on to 
the more positively valued aspects of the train- 
ing programs, such as shopwork and group 
discussions. Another reason why self-pacing 
was not achieved by the trainees was their 
tendency to cheat by looking at the next page 
for the answer. The project reported that the 
pacing and cheating problems could be re- 
solved in future efforts through the use of 
teaching machines. 

In spite of the problems experienced with 
the use of book-type programed instruction 
for training automobile service station me- 
chanics and general machine operators, vari- 
ous outcomes of the YMCA project support 
the use of this method to teach disadvantaged 
youth. Since the YMCA had conducted five 
cycles of vocational training without the use 
of programed instruction, it was possible to 
compare the outcomes for trainees in those 
cycles with outcomes for trainees in the three 
training cycles utilizing programed materials. 
The project statistics show that, after intro- 
ducing programed instruction in training, the 



proportion of trainees who complete training is 
increased significantly (i.e., 80 percent com- 
plete training after use of programed instruc- 
tion as compared to 60 percent before its use) ; 
the total number of trainees who could be 
trained at once in the program increased; and 
the project experienced its greatest degree of 
success in placing youth in jobs in the trade 
for which they had been trained. 

Recognition of the work of the YMCA 
project was given by the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. Some of the project’s pro- 
gramed materials were incorporated into the 
training curriculums for a large-scale effort, 
sponsored by the Association, to train disad- 
vantaged youth as automobile mechanics. 

As indicated in this report’s discussion of 
vocational training for prison inmates, the E&D 
work at Draper involved the development of 
programed instruction materials for basic educa- 
tion and for a wide range of vocational train- 
ing courses. These materials have aroused na- 
tionwide interest and probably will be used by 
other correctional institutions, as well as other 
agencies and organizations serving people with 
comparable education. The project’s experience 
with the use of programed material shows that 
it can increase the number of trainees an in- 
structor can handle on an individual basis, 
reach many trainees who otherwise would fail, 
sharpen the motivation of the trainees to suc- 
ceed, and curtail idle time in the classroom. 
The basic education program taught by pro- 
gramed instruction has shown that in 200 
hours it can produce a 114 -grade increase in 
literacy skills, as measured by the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Tests. 

The developmental sta^s for preparing 
the Draper programed instruction materials 
are similar to those listed above in describing 
the YMCA work. Also, reports from the 
Draper project provide considerable detail on 
the mechanics of the developmental work. The 
actual programing technique employed is called 
“Mathetics,” which uses task analysis and a 
great many writing styles. The programed ma- 
terials developed at Draper fall in three cate- 
gories: (1) self-instructional, self-contained 

“teaching lessons” that require only the book, 
the student, and a pencil; (2) self-instruc- 
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tional “teaching lessons,” to be used in con- 
junction with machinery, tools, and other 
equipment; and (3) self-instructional guide- 
lines to be used with machinery, tools, and 
other equipment. These materials are available 
at cost. 

A report of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
commends the E&D program at Draper. In the 
report. The Challenge of Crime in a Free So- 
ciety, Draper is cited as one of two correc- 
tional institutions (along with the National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C.) 
making the most significant application of pro- 
gramed instruction in vocational training. The 
report recommends Federal support for gen- 
eral development of special programed ma- 
terials of the type used at Draper. 

Integrated Basic £ducation*Job Skill Training. 

As indicated earlier, the E&D projects found 
that many disadvantaged youth who were en- 
rolled in MDTA institutional training dropped 
out in the basic education phase, which usu- 
ally preceded vocational training. The primary 
reason for this was that the basic education 
instruction was no more than a repeat of the 
traditional classroom situation, in teaching 
techniques and subject content, which these 
youth had rejected when they became school 
dropouts. 

As a means of making basic education 
palatable to disadvantaged youth, E&D proj- 
ects innovated with respect to methods of in- 
struction, education materials, physical setting 
for learning, and other relevant matters. The 
procedure for providing basic education which 
seemed the most appropriate in the view of 
E&D project directors was to have the instruc- 
tion given simultaneously with and integrated 
into job skill training. Many projects recom- 
mended this strictly on the basis of their study 
of what happened to project youth who were 
enrolled in MDTA institutional training run by 
State and local vocational education agencies. 
However, the potential values of simultaneous, 
integrated basic education-job skill training 
were experienced by the few projects that were 
able to arrange to control MDTA institutional 
training and, thereby, operate outside of the 
traditional vocational education system. 



The projects at New York City YMCA, 
Chicago JOBS, and City of Detroit offer ex- 
periences which support the fact that disad- 
vantaged youth have the interest and motiva- 
tion for basic education when it is set up within 
the time frame and shop language content 
of job skill training. The values of this pro- 
cedure most likely stem from the following cir- 
cumstances created in order to implement it: 

1. Basic education instructors must work 
in close coordination with vocational skill 
teachers and use vocational education texts 
and materials to develop new ''tailor made" 
curriculums. Traditional school teachers will 
usually reject this because of its great variance 
from what they know how and like to do. In- 
dustrial foremen and counselors find the task 
challenging and usually have other virtues 
(e.g., desire to solve the trainee’s personal 
problems), which are deterred by the school 
teachers’ concept of professional detachment 
but which help create a bond with the trainee. 
At the YMCA, the programed instruction cur- 
riculums developed for reading and arithme- 
tic skills were designed so that they could re- 
late to the trade training programed instruc- 
tion curriculums developed for teaching job 
skills in automobile mechanics and machine 
operation. Basic education was scheduled for 
morning hours with trade instruction in the 
afternoon. However, at times the frequency 
of basic education instruction was increased to 
insure that trainees had sufficient literacy skills 
to make progress in skill training. 

2. Basic education and job skills must be 
taught simultaneously. When basic education 
is provided as part of the daily training pro- 
gram, education and job skill training become 
a continuous process, with education being in- 
timately related to the acquisition of occupa- 
tional skills. Also, scheduling of simultaneous 
basic education requires that the physical facili- 
ties for it be in the same room or in close 
proximity to the vocational training units. This 
reduces the possibility of having broken-down 
school classrooms in any part of town assigned 
as facilities for basic education instruction. 
Also, it enables education and vocational in- 
structors to confer with each other conven- 
iently and frequently. 



The advantage of teaching job and basic 
education skills together is that shopwork and 
the learning of manipulative skills can provide 
the motivation for learning language and com> 
putational skills. For example, the frustration 
of not being able to make appropriate auto 
mechanic repairs because of lack of ability to 
read an automotive manual can provide the 
necessary stimulus for eliciting the interest and 
motivation required for developing the literacy 
skills needed by the auto mechanic. 

In working closely with vocational skill 
teachers in order to carry shop content over to 
remedial education, E&D project personnel 
quickly realized that these teachers could pro- 
vide much information on the psychological- 
social behavior problems of the youth in train- 
ing. As a result, the YMCA and City of Detroit 
projects created a job classification for which 
the job duties involved required the staff per- 
son to be both counselor and basic education 
instructor. The YMCA classified the job as 
“life skills educator”; the C-ty of Detroit called 
it “work-education coordinator” (see discus- 
aon on Dispersed Worksites). In these jobs, 
the YMCA was able to employ successfully 
subprofessional high school graduates having 
social work aspirations. The City of Detroit 
had success with licensed teachers who were 
selected because of their industrial experience, 
commitment to helping the disadvantaged, and 
flexibility in approaching teaching and personal 
problems. This project also reported that it 
was not necessary to employ only indigenous 
personnel in these jobs. 

It is interesting that in the vocational units 
at JOBS, basic education instructors provided 
job-related education and also saw the need to 
provide counseling services, even though it was 
not their responsibility to do so. Reports from 
the project indicate that this situation created 
frequent conflicts between counselors and basic 
education instructors. The same was reported 
by MFY with respect to basic education ac- 
tivities supervised by crew chiefs. Thus, it ap- 
pears that serious attention should be given to 
the roles to be played by counselors and basic 
education instructors, particularly when the 
basic skills instruction is related to job skill 
training. 



Special Populations 

E&D projects have highlighted the feasi- 
bility, methods, and efficacy of training prison 
inmates and volunteer military rejectees. These 
are special populations within the universe of 
disadvantaged persons in the sense that special 
opportunity is available to them, but they can- 
not succeed in it without special training. 

Jobs skills can enable the incarcerated 
person to succeed in the opportunity of being 
returned to living in the free community. Spe- 
cial literacy and related skills can enable vol- 
unteers rejected for military service to succeed 
in the opportunity for a military career. 

E&D efforts involving both special popu- 
lations have gained wide recognition. 

Prison Inmates. In 1966, Congress amended 
the MDTA to provide for “. . . programs of 
training and education for persons in correc- 
tional institutions who are in need thereof to 
obtain employment upon release.” The expan- 
sion of regular MDTA institutional training 
responsibility to include prerelease prison 
training was stimulated largely by E&D ex- 
periences in 1964-65 at the Draper and Lorton 
centers. To inform administrators and other 
concerned people about the new program, the 
Department of Labor authorized Draper staff 
to conduct regional conferences on ^e find- 
ings of E&D experience in prison inmate 
training. These conferences have included Em- 
ployment Service representatives, vocational 
rehabilitation officers, vocational educators, 
corrections administrators, and probation and 
parole officers. 

The Lorton and Draper E&D projects 
were directed at youthful offenders and under- 
taken within the walls of penal institutions. In- 
mates who volunteered for training were ex- 
posed to comprehensive services for vocational 
guidance, remedial education, and skill train- 
ing. Job skills were provided in such occupa- 
tions as barbering, radio and television repair, 
painting, welding, and automobile mechanics. 
The striking results of these projects showed 
that, by providing incarcerated youth with vo- 
cational skills during their prison stay, their 
experience when released to the free commu- 
nity was that of increased employability and 



decreased criminal behavior. In effect, the proj- 
ects showed that, by volunteering to participate 
in prison-based MDTA vocational training, in- 
mates “do more than time.” 

The impetus for the Lorton and Draper 
projects was the need to develop more effective 
vocational preparation for inmates prior to 
their release, as a means of increasing their 
employability when released and, thereby, in- 
creasing their potential for a law-abiding life. 
This objective had much social significance in 
view of the fact that many of this country’s 
serious crimes have been committed by ex- 
prisoners and studies have shown a direct re- 
lationship between rates of recidivism and the 
inability of ex-inmates to maintain employ- 
ment. 

Over the years. State and Federal prisons 
have been more concerned with providing work 
activity for prisoners than with providing pro- 
grams of intensive basic education and voca- 
tional training for higher level marketable job 
skills. While various types of on-the-job train- 
ing in prison industries have been available for 
many years, such training has not generally 
provided inmates with marketable job skills 
upon their release from prison. The primary 
reasons for this circumstance are that regular- 
ity of work and its other self-disciplining char- 
acteristics are not present in prison industry 
employment; prison production standards have 
little relation to those in industry; job skills 
required of inmates are limited to only the 
narrow range of production and maintenance 
activities undertaken in prison industries; and 
many prison industry jobs have little relevance 
to those in private industry (e.g., production 
of auto-license plates, prison garments, etc.) 
because prison policies seek to avoid types of 
production that are in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The initial E&D project at Lorton pro- 
vided a program of counseling and skill train- 
ing to 200 young male prisoners. The prison- 
ers were trained for occupations for which job 
opportunities were available in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area. These occupations included 
barber, automotive repairman, building service 
and maintenance man, food service worker, 
office clerk, radio and TV repairman, and 



painter. MDTA institutional training was pro- 
vided for 30 hours a week, with most trainees 
enrolled over a 26-week period. 

The most successful programs were those 
for barber and automobile service and repair- 
man. The 16 graduates of barber training who 
were given the apprentice barber examination 
by the Board of Barber Examiners for the 
District of Columbia passed it and earned their 
apprentice barber license. At the close of the 
project, 14 of these trainees had been paroled, 
and all were employed in Washington barber 
shops. 

The automobile service and repairman 
training also proved to be successful in placing 
its graduates in training-related jobs upon their 
parole from prison. In conducting this training, 
CITGO Oil Company furnished the services of 
an instructor and various pieces of up-to-date 
equipment. Also, used automobiles for use as 
training aids were contributed to the project 
by many auto dealers. 

The least successful of the vocational 
training programs at Lorton was that for radio 
and television repairman. The project reported 
the following regarding teraiination of the 
training: . . it was discovered that this pro- 

gram was not practical because of the intel- 
lectual requirements, low salary scale and poor 
employment possibilities for persons with crim- 
inal records.” 

At completion of the initial Lorton proj- 
ect in January 1966, 89 of those completing 
vocational training had been paroled and 87 
were placed in jobs. Of these 87, almost 90 
percent were placed in jobs for which they 
had been trained. The project’s report shows 
that only 8 of the 89 parolees, or about 11 
percent, were recidivists, while the usual rate 
of return to prison for Lorton parolees is 40 
to 50 percent. 

The figures on recidivism reported by 
Lorton, and other figures which presumably 
will be reported when there is widespread 
MDTA training in correctional institutions, 
should be interpreted with caution. Under no 
circumstances should they be considered the 
prime criterion for evaluating training effective- 
ness. Even minimally reliable and valid figures 
on recidivism cannot be obtained without long- 
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term followup data (such as data collected 1 
to 3 years after parole) on the status of the ex- 
inmate. Also, even if recidivism rates (meas- 
ured 1 to 3 years after parole) could be some- 
what reduced, the longitudinal stability of that 
finding would depend on whether the parolees’ 
employment history has been improved. There- 
fore, it follows that data on type of employ- 
ment and amount of earnings are more mean- 
ingful measures of training effectiveness. 

A long-term followup study on E&D proj- 
ect trainees was conducted by The Catholic 
University of America. The study included a 
sample of the first 39 trainees who were pa- 
roled from Lorton. The most significant find- 
ings were that the recidivism figures reported 
by Lorton were inaccurate and increased over 
time; that the trainees who did not return to 
prison were employed and had improved , their 
work history with respect to type of job and 
salary; and that the latter group of ex-inmates 
expressed much optimism about their oppor- 
tunities for advancement on the job. 

The E&D program at Draper provided vo- 
cational training for jobs as combination weld- 
ers, small electrical appliance repairmen, brick- 
layers, auto service station mechanic attend- 
ants, barbers, radio and television repairmen, 
and technical writers. The training period for 
the last two jobs is 52 weeks; and for each of 
the other jobs it is 26 weeks. Intensive coun- 
seling and both social and basic education 
courses complemented vocational training for 
200 male inmates aged 16 to 26. 

A prominent feature of the Draper train- 
ing was the development and use of programed 
instruction materials for basic education and 
the classroom phases of job skill training. Basic 
literacy skills of potential trainees (such as in- 
mates who volunteered for training) were eval- 
uated 3 to 6 months in advance of the start of 
vocational training. It was found that during 
this period, with the use of programed instruc- 
tion in language arts and mathematics, inmates 
could overcome their basic education deficien- 
cies and be readied for vocational training. 

The E&D project at Draper established 
a special materials development unit responsi- 
ble for both the development of progi-amed 
instruction materials and the packaging of 



these for use under MDTA or other State and 
Federal vocational training programs. How- 
ever, it should be noted that plans are in the 
making for use of Draper’s curriculums and 
programed instruction materials by other cor- 
rectional institutions around the country in 
connection with regular MDTA training to 
be established under authority of the 1966 
amendment to the act. 

The effectiveness of vocational training 
given at Draper is reflected adequately in se- 
lected statistics and other facts reported by the 
project. Only 10 percent of the inmates en- 
rolled in vocational training did not complete 
it. Nearly 40 prisoners waived early parole to 
complete this training. Of the first 100 trainees 
released from prison, 96 were placed in jobs, 
and 75 were employed in occupations for 
for which they received training. Followup 
data collected 12 to 18 months after train- 
ees were released from Draper show that only 
20 percent of the group returned to prison or 
jail. Companies hiring the released trainees 
have requested more of them to fill additional 
job openings. Also, the barbers union in Ala- 
bama accepted prison-trained ex-inmates on a 
regular basis because of the high level of job 
proficiency displayed by these men. 

While the E&D experience with prere- 
lease prison training generally has been looked 
upon as one of great achievement, at least two 
operational problems that were ,not over- 
come must be noted. These problems should 
receive immediate attention in light of the Fed- 
eral goal to provide training to 5,000 prison- 
ers under MDTA in the next few years. 

The first problem concerns the inability 
to plan the duration of training cycles within 
the prison sentencing structure. The large ma- 
jority of offenders are paroled prior to serving 
their complete sentences, but parole boards 
will not provide information on the possibility 
of an inmate’s parole 6 to 12 months in ad- 
vance of such aefion. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of parole dates and the unpredictable as- 
pects of indeterminate sentencing, it is not pos- 
sible to plan the completion of vocational 
training cycles to coincide with dates of re- 
lease from prison. Those who complete train- 
ing but are not paroled for some time there- 
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after must be placed in regular prison work 
assignments. 

Few of these assignments are training re- 
lated. As a consequence, knowledge and skill 
developed in training dissipates over time due 
to lack of continuity and practice of these at- 
tributes. One possible solution would be to link 
the training with work release programs now 
authorized in many States. 

The second problem which was difficult 
to overcome and which can limit the effective- 
ness of the vocational training program con- 
cerns the conflict between the daily time de- 
mands of training and the time demands of 
activities to meet the housekeeping and other 
needs of correctional institutions. Effective vo- 
cational training requires trainee participation 
at least 30 hours per week. However, this is 
often difficult for prisons to arrange on a long- 
term basis (such as for the entire duration of 
training) because they rely on prison labor for 
prison industries (which 'bring in needed 
moneys), as well as for preparing and serving 
meals, cleaning laundry, repairing vehicles, 
maintaining buildings, etc. 

Development of effective vocational train- 
ing programs requires the strong support of 
management of correctional institutions. The 
institutional administrator must reco gniz e die 
importance of vocational training as a rehabili- 
tative tool and must assure that inmate train- 
ing is not subordinated to the productivity of 
the system or to the purpose of maintaining 
the institution. 

Volunteers Rejected for Military Service. E&D 
projects operated in Washington, D.C., and 
Baltimore, Md., by the NCCY served young 
men 17 to 22 years of age, all of whom were 
Armed Forces volunteers rejected as unquali- 
fied for military service because of academic 
deficiencies. The projects clearly demonstrated 
that through classroom training these youth 
could be upgraded during a brief period to 
enable them to meet requirements for entrance 
into the Armed Forces. 

Since 1964, NCCY £&D activities have 
been recognized by education and manpower 
agencies as being both appropriate and suc- 



cessful in raising disadvantaged youth from 
the ranks of the unemployed. This is evidenced 
by the fact that USES YOC’s in six cities 
have adopted the NCCY prt^ram. However, 
the NCCY was not successful in having ap- 
propriate institutional training courses estab- 
lished by the vocational education ^stem. For 
some time this was not possible under MDTA. 
But in 1966 MDTA authorization was pro- 
vided for establishing bas<ic education and em- 
ployment skills training courses alone without 
connecting vocational training, for persons who 
could become employable with only such basic 
training. 

The few MDTA institutional training pro- 
grams made available to NCCY enrollees 
proved much less efihcient than the project’s 
“shoestring” nighttime efforts. The methods 
and content of regular MDTA basic education 
instruction were quite traditional and inflexible, 
and very poorly suited to the enrollees, who 
dropped out of training at an alarming high 
rate. For this reason and others, NCCY steered 
away from courses established under MDTA 
in its attempts to qualify academically deficient 
youth for the Armed Forces. 

It is discouraging to report that, even 
when the way is marked out, MDTA institu- 
tional courses of instruction for disadvantaged 
youth apparently cannot be established under 
the vocational educational system to meet the 
specific needs of these youth. One project, con- 
ducted by the NCCY, was able to achieve suc- 
cess and spread its program to other cities by 
concentrating on areas other than skill training. 

NCCY recruited volunteer military rejec- 
tees through cooperative arrangements with 
Armed Forces recruiting stations. Eligible 
youth were those (usually school dropouts) 
who failed either the Armed Forces Enlistment 
Screening Test (EST) or the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (AFQT). Generally, suc- 
cess on the EST is followed by success on the 
AFQT, the final screening device. The major- 
ity of youth in the project had failed the ^T, 
an instrument for assessing vocabulary, mathe- 
matics, abstract reasoning, and tool recogni- 
tion. 

Youth recruited by NCCY were coun- 
seled immediately and questioned regarding 
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their interest in upgrading their qualifications 
in order to enter military service. Those who 
indicated interest were enrolled in special 
coach class training, while the others were gen- 
erally referred to appropriate helping agencies. 
The coach classes were held three nights a 
week, 2 to 3 hours a night, and were cycled 
over an 8-week period. There were no train- 
ing allowances. The class instruction was 
geared to the subject areas examined by the 
EST. Through its resourcefulness, the NCCY 
arranged for teachers and classroom space to 
be provided at no cost under auspices of the 
city school system’s nighttime adult education 
program. NCCY staff provided individual and 
group counseling and other supportive serv- 
ices as part of the coach program. Also, 
NCCY provided job development and place- 
ment services for youth who ultimately did not 
enter the Armed Forces. Some youth who had 
great interest in self-improvement were able 
to take advantage of the availability of day- 
time individual tutoring at NCCY. 

Project records show that at least 55 
percent of the youth enrolled in coach class 
training completed the 8-week cycle, with most 
of the dropouts occurring in the first 3 weeks. 
More importantly, they show that 75 percent 
of those completing training met Armed Forces 
requirements and have enlisted. More than half 
of all youth who participated in the coach 
classes and either dropped out or failed to enter 
the military were placed in full-time jobs. 

In June 1966, the NCCY model was 
further developed in connection with efforts of 
YOC’s in six cities. NCCY provided staff 
training and other technical assistance to these 
centers for the creation of programs to assist 
rejected military volunteers to qualify for mili- 
tary service, obtain meaningful civilian jobs, 
return to school, or enter regular manpower 
training programs. It is the writer’s understand- 
ing that this effort has been successful and 
that the ES plans to implement the program 
in additional cities. 

On-the-Job Training 

Standard vocational training under the 
MDTA includes provision for instruction in 



job skills on actual jobsites in private indus- 
try — widely known as OJT. 

At the beginning of MDTA programing, 
field representatives of BAT solicited the inter- 
est of employers in providing OJT. Those who 
elected to participate contracted with the De- 
partment of Labor to train unemployed or un- 
deremployed persons at the jobsite and to pay 
wages to the trainees and be reimbursed by the 
Department for training costs (instructors, ma- 
terials, etc.). 

Soon after the OJT program was imple- 
mented, it was recognized that disadvantaged 
persons generally were not being given the op- 
portunity for this training. The reasons were 
quite apparent. BAT field representatives were 
not in the position to know how to sell em- 
ployers on the capabilities of the disadvantaged 
for OJT. Also, because of the limited size of 
the BAT field staff as well as their background 
experience in developing apprentice training 
for high-level skills, early OJT contracts (1) 
were written with only large firms which could 
enroll simultaneously at least 10 trainees at a 
single location, (2) covered occupations re- 
quiring training over a period of at least 26 
weeks, and (3) involved training which re- 
quired trainees to have good basic education 
skills at the start of the OJT period. 

However, disadvantaged persons were in 
need of (a) highly individualized and flexible 
instruction that could be given only when an 
employer had very few trainees, (b) training 
opportunities not requiring high literacy skills 
and in which undereducated persons could suc- 
ceed, and (c) OJT that could be completed 
relatively quickly without extending beyond the 
time range during which interest and motiva- 
tion could be sustained. 

The E&D projects had (a) knowledge of 
the problems and needs of the disadvantaged, 
(b) resources for providing prevocational 
skills (such as social skills, basic education, 
etc.) needed for success in OJT, (c) experi- 
ence in working with small employers, and 
(d) expertise in selling employers on the capa- 
bilities of the disadvantaged. As a result of 
these circumstances, BAT tested at procedure in 
1964 whereby the E&D project at MFY could 
solicit employers (primarily small ones) and 
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develop contracts with them for OJT for even 
a single trainee. This procedure, now widely 
known as “OJT community contracts” or “OJT 
subcontracting,” worked very well at MFY 
and, therefore, was quickly introduced in other 
E&D projects around the country (i.e., CPI, 
ABCD, JOBS, YOB, PAL-Joey, and others). 
The next section of this report provides full 
details on the administrative arrangements and 
operational experience of OJT subcontracting 
by the E&D projects. 

As the projects became deeply involved 
in the OJT program, they recognized the great 
need for basic education instruction to supple- 
ment jobsite training. The recognition of this 
need led to the notion of training programs 
that blended institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing. This concept, now widely known as “cou- 
pled OJT,” was first implemented through 
E&D projects (notably, NILE and City of De- 
troit) and is discussed more fully later in this 
report. 

As previously indicated, the E&D proj- 
ects found OJT to be better than institutional 
training (except for skill centers) as an ap- 
proach to providing disadvantaged youth with 
marketable job skills. Chapter six, “Job Place- 
ment, Creation, and Development” by Louis A. 
Ferman, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of Michigan, points out that OJT 
has the distinct advantages of (a) being viewed 
by disadvantaged youth as “instant success” 
because they quickly are placed in real em- 
ployment and receive a paycheck rather than 
an allowance, (b) utilizing training curriculums 
that are matched exactly to the job require- 
ments of the employer, and (c) providing 
trainees (upon successful completion of train- 
ing) with a decided advantage over other ap- 
plicants in competing for job openings at the 
firm where OJT was given. 

Other relevant factors reported by E&D 
projects are that (a) OJT was particularly suit- 
able for the disadvantaged because such train- 
ing readily could be developed to meet indi- 
vidual differences in needs, capability, and in- 
terest among applicants (through developing a 
specific training opportunity for a particular 
applicant, or matching an applicant to an OJT 
slot among a variety of OJT opportunities de- 



veloped), (b) employers took considerable in- 
terest in the OJT trainee because E&D proj- 
ect personnel made regular followup visits to 
OJT worksites and other efforts to provide 
trainees with supportive services for assuring 
success in training, (c) periodic wage incre- 
ments were often established during the OJT 
period, providing incentive for maintaining and 
increasing trainee motivation, and (d) 60 to 
80 percent of OJT graduates obtained employ- 
ment in jobs for which they were trained. 

Further support of the positive experiences 
of E&D projects in using OJT resources to 
provide the disadvantaged with job skills is re- 
flected in the following testimony of the execu- 
tive director of CPI before the Employment 
and Manpower Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
September 14, 1965: 

... of all the various manpower training 
programs, our experience in New Haven has 
indicated that on-the-job training is the out- 
standing resource for delivering training ex- 
perience quickly, effectively and economically. 

First of all, it provides immediate action, 
requiring very little paper work to set up, and 
making possible a quick link between a can- 
didate and an employer. While institutional 
training programs require twelve to fifteen 
openings in a job area before an institutional 
training program can be established, OJT re- 
quires just one job and one employer. It has 
proved, for this and other reasons, to be par- 
ticularly effective with the small employer. 

OJT serves as a real spur to small business 
because it gives an employer, who otherwise 
might not be able to compete with large indus- 
try for trained help, technical assistance along 
with some reimbursement for training costs. 
Also, OJT is effective in the rapidly expand- 
ing service field. Finally, a close relationship 
is established between the community action 
agency, with its available battery of services 
to the unemployed, and the actual employers 
who will be training the candidate. 

As indicated earlier, in 1966 the main 
thrust of the MDTA program was shifted to 
the disadvantaged population. With this new 
focus, the role of OJT was expanded. The de- 
cision to emphasize OJT in efforts for man- 
power development of the disadvantaged was, 
in part, based upon E&D project experience 
in utilizing OJT resources. 

OJT subcontracting and coupled OJT 
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programs initially were implemented through 
E&D projects and are now standard arrange- 
ments in regular OJT programing. E&D ex- 
periences with these arrangements follow. 

OJT Subcontracting. To facilitate the develop- 
ment of OJT opportunities for disadvantaged 
youth, E&D project contractors were permit- 
ted to function as agents for BAT in finding 
employers willing to accept disadvantaged 
youth as trainees, writing the training plan, 
subcontracting with employers for OJT, plac- 
ing these youth in training, and monitoring 
their progress. In writing OJT subcontracts, 
employers dealt directly with E&D project staff 
and not with Government officials. TTiis pro- 
cedure proved particularly valuable in open- 
ing OJT opportunities in small shops where 
owners and managers were often reluctant to 
get involved with Government personnel and 
“red tape.” 

MFY was the first E&D project contractor 
to pioneer the procedure of OJT subcontract- 
ing by a non-Govemraent agency. Using BAT 
funds, MFY was authorized to reimburse em- 
ployers for training costs incurred in the 
course of providing youth with bona fide train- 
ing in a job for which the trainee could poten- 
tially be hired upon completion of training. 
The employers involved were generally the 
smaller ones, who could provide highly indi- 
vidualized training. 

MFY’s first year’s vexperience proved the 
value of OJT subcontracting as a means of 
opening up appropriate training opportunities 
for disadvantaged youth. Not only were OJT 
opportunities obtained for these youth, but 
upon completion of training, approximately 
two-thirds of the 140 trainees obtained full- 
time employment in training-related jobs. 

The experience of MFY and other E&D 
projects, serving as prime contractors of the 
Federal Government for the administration of 
OJT funds for reimbursement to employers 
through subcontracting, had many positive ef- 
fects. Notable accomplishments include: 

1. Establishment of the current fiscal pro- 
cedure whereby OJT is ananged through sim- 
plified “fixed fee” rather than complex “cost 
reimbursement” contracts. 



2. Development of the short-form appli- 
cation for use in stating the goals and responsi- 
bilities of the OJT contract. 

3. Creation of the subcontracting proce- 
dure now used extensively in regular OJT pro- 
graming whereby national associations serve 
as staff arms to BAT and undertake industry- 
wide efforts to establish OJT. 

Notable E&D projects which utilized OJT 
subcontracting were MFY, CPI, ABCD, JOBS, 
YOB, and PAL-Joey. The major areas of proj- 
ect experience in establishing OJT opportuni- 
ties for disadvantaged youth are as follows: lo- 
cating employers for OJT sites; employer re- 
sistance toward OJT; employer misconceptions 
of OJT; and desirable OJT programing. Each 
of these areas of experience is discussed below. 

Locating Employers for OJT Sites. The fol- 
lowing techniques were utilized to identify em- 
ployers who would subcontract for OJT: 

1. Single Industry Approach: Inasmuch 
as many companies in a given metropolitan 
area manufacture similar products, it was 
profitable for a job developer to cover all pro- 
ducers in a given field. Hie cooperation of a 
union local within an industry was helpful in 
opening OJT opportunities within various com- 
panies. Also, the fact that an OJT site had 
been secured in one company within an in- 
dustry could be used as a selling point with 
other industrial employers having similar per- 
sonnel problems. The most important aspect 
of the single industry approach is that the per- 
son soliciting OJT (i.e., job developer) be- 
comes expert in the skill needs and job cate- 
gories within a particular industry. Employers 
tend to offer less resistance to establishing OJT 
sites when they feel confident about the job 
developer’s knowledge of the industry and jobs 
involved in the training program. 

2. Newspaper Job Want Ads: The best 
method for quick assessment of employment 
needs at any given time was inspection of 
newspaper job want ads. A job developer using 
these ads as a lead could often set up appoint- 
ments with company officials to discuss the 
possibility of an OJT program for the com- 
pany. 



3. Cold Canvassing: The technique of un- 
announced solicitation of employers was an 
arduous, frustrating task but sometimes re- 
sulted in developing OJT sites. However, re- 
sults were better if soliciting were accomplished 
first by phone — taking names of companies 
from a telephone directory and arranging for 
immediate interviews with company officials 
when interest in OJT was shown. 

4. Pyramiding Established Relationships: 
Having once established an OJT site and mu- 
tual trust with an employer, the job developer 
often could enlist that employer’s aid in get- 
ting personal introductions to officials in other 
firms to discuss OJT subcontracting. 

5. Selected Mailings: At times, projects 
mailed a brochure to selected companies and 
unions explaining OJT subcontracting. Re- 
sponse to the brochure was only 10 to 15 per- 
cent of those solicited. However, OJT sites 
often were developed with employers who did 
respond. 

6. Leads From Youth: Surprisingly 

enough, at times project youth wouk'. provide 
names of companies at which their friends ob- 
tained employment. In follov/ing up on such 
leads, a job developer learned that in many 
cases these companies, which had already 
opened their doors to disadvantaged youth, 
were eager to establish OJT sites. 

Employer Resistance Toward OJT. The rea- 
sons most often given by employers for re- 
fusing to enter into OJT subcontracting were 
as follows: 

1. They already had established training 
programs and were not interested in any finan- 
cial arrangement connected with the Govern- 
ment. 

2. Nonunion shops were afraid of union 
interference if they set up OJT sites. 

3. The union having jurisdiction would 
not approve the OJT program because they 
viewed it as an attempt to undermine union 
scale wages or to fragment the occupation in- 
volved and adversely affect apprenticeship 
training standards. 

4. The amount of reimbursement was in- 



sufficient to cover training costs, particularly 
because disadvantaged youth needed much 
highly individualized attention by highly paid 
supervisors and foremen, and because damage 
to expensive equipment was to be expected. 

5. Too much paper work was involved 
in applying for BAT approval of an OJT pro- 
gram and in being reimbursed for training 
costs. 

Employer Misconceptions of OJT. In following 
up the progress of trainees enrolled in OJT, 
it was often found that, where youth dropped 
out of training or were not developing market- 
able job skills, the employer had misconcep- 
tions about the purpose and/or requirements 
of the OJT subcontract. Notable examples fol- 
low: 

1. Employers visualized their reimburse- 
ment as a Federal subsidy to buy jobs for dis- 
advantaged youth, rather than as payment for 
actual training costs involved in providing 
these youth with job skills. 

2. Employers did not readily understand 
the nature and extent of the educational de- 
ficiencies and social work-adjustment problems 
of disadvantaged youth and could not be per- 
suaded to hold trainees in OJT by making 
certain adjustments in the daily practices and 
requirements of the OJT setting. 

3. OJT sites were frequently in industrial 
production settings with trainees working 
alongside regular production employees. Con- 
sequently, supervisors had a tendency to com- 
pare the production of trainees to that of reg- 
ular employees. These comparisons favored 
the employees and stimulated supervisors to 
curtail the extent of skill training. 

4. Employers sometimes believed that 
any small amount of OJT subsequently could 
benefit disadvantaged youth and used this in- 
valid rationalization as an excuse for suddenly 
terminating the OJT program because job ap- 
plicants with needed skills unexpectedly be- 
came available to fill the employers’ job va- 
cancies. 

5. Company officials who entered into the 
OJT subcontract did not readily perceive the 
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need to be in close communication with line 
staff (such as OJT supervisors and other sub- 
ordinates) to explain company contractual ob- 
ligations and related objectives in providing 
OJT, and to make necessary modifications in 
staff responsibilities. As a result, the staff in- 
volved in implementing the OJT program 
viewed it as added work and responsibility 
without extra pay and, therefore, were reluc- 
tant to provide youth with the individualized 
attention needed. 

Desirable OJT Programing. Reports of several 
E&D projects identified a number of ways in 
which OJT subcontracting could be related 
more effectively to the needs of disadvantaged 
youth: 

1. The single industry approach to de- 
veloping OJT sites should be emphasized with 
primary attention given to small- to medium- 
sized companies. 

2. OJT sites should not be established 
unless the employer has a concrete potential 
job opening for each trainee. 

3. Where possible, job developers should 
develop OJT opportunities on the basis of 
knowledge concerning the needs, experience, 
and aspirations of specific youth. Thus, the de- 
velopment of OJT sites becomes individualized 
and the process of matching applicants to the 
training becomes more efficient. 

4. Job developers working to establish 
OJT sites should utilize task analysis or job 
classification methods to describe the jobs cov- 
ered by the training. This will facilitate more 
efficient selection and matching of prospective 
trainees to OJT opportunities. 

5. OJT programs should include a pro- 
gression of wages paid and skills developed as 
the training period progresses. 

6. Employers should be required to pro- 
vide special OJT facilities, highly proficient, 
full-time instructor-supervisors, hi^y proficient 
training curriculums developed prior to the 
start of OJT. 

7. OJT at an employing firm should be 
established so that 2 to 5 trainees start simul- 
taneously because (1) a lone trainee often 



experiences physical and emotional isolation, 
factors that can lead to dropping out of train- 
ing, and (2) more than five trainees usually 
make it difficult for supervisors to provide each 
trainee with sufficient individualized attention 
needed for success in training. 

8. OJT supervisors should receive special 
orientation with respect to the requirements of 
the OJT subcontract and to the needs and 
problems of disadvantaged youth. Company 
officials should be involved in the orientation 
to support special training arrangements which 
line staff may have to institute. Upon com- 
mencement of the program, followup visits to 
OJT sites by job developers and/or counselors 
should be used to further the orientation of 
company personnel. 

9. Before being enrolled in a specific OJT 
opportunity, the trainee should visit the OJT 
site to obtain details on the employer involved, 
what he is expected to learn, and the training 
setting. The trainee should not be placed in 
OJT when his initial visit has not stimulated 
positive interest in the prospective training. 

10. Prevocational training (such as basic 
education, work-experience adjustment, etc.) 
should precede OJT (for job skills) or be built 
into the OJT program as the first phase (i.e., 
a phase in which the youth is completely non- 
productive but is getting oriented to the pro- 
duction training job encompassed by OJT). A 
youth should not start formal OJT unless his 
counselor, basic education instructor, and 
other staff agree that he has sufficient prevo- 
cational skill or “readiness” for job skill train- 
ing. 

11. Trainee travel to and from his OJT 
site should not take more than 1 hour each 
way nor involve excessively complicated trans- 
fers or double fares each way. The trainee 
should receive a special orientation on the use 
of the public transit system in traveling to and 
from his particular OJT site. In establishing 
OJT sites in rural areas, special transporta- 
tion resources and/or relocation subsidies are 
usually needed. 

12. A followup visit should be made to 
the OJT site within the first 2 days after the 
start of training and at least once every 2 weeks 
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thereafter to (1) aid in orienting the trainee, 
(2) assess the degree to which the contracted 
skill training is being provided, (3) check the 
trainee’s pay record to insure that the wage 
specifications in the OJT contract are met, (4) 
consult with the OJT supervisor on the train- 
ee’s skill development and job behavior, (5) 
counsel the trainee on various personal and job 
problems, (6) mediate employer-trainee prob- 
lems, and (7) arrange for needed support serv- 
ices (e.g., counseling, basic education, health, 
etc.) for the trainee. 

13. Supportive services (i.e., counseling, 
basic education, etc.) should be as extensive 
as possible and readily available at the work- 
site rather than off the worksite. 

14. OJT foremen and supervisors should 
be rewarded in some way for providing train- 
ees with the highly individualized attention 
they need. 

In summary, the early (i.e., 1963-64) 
work of E&D projects in OJT subcontracting 
showed that (1) industry would enter into a 
type of a partnership with Government in an 
effort to transform disadvantaged youth into 
productive workers, (2) small- to medium- 
sized employers could implement individual- 
ized training programs designed to prepare 
these youth for existing job vacancies, and (3) 
the large majority of these youth who com- 
pleted training could obtain training-related 
jobs. However, to obtain these ends, E&D proj- 
ects had to devote much staff time to contact- 
ing employers for the development of OJT 
sites, and had to use keen judgment to iden- 
tify those employers who had both a supportive 
attitude toward disadvantaged youth and the 
special resources (such as instructors, facili- 
ties, etc.) needed to provide an effective train- 
ing program. 

Coupled OJT. A unique E&D approach to 
training disadvantaged youth, first undertaken 
in 1963, was to blend on-the-job training with 
supplementary nighttime classroom instruction 
in job-related basic education skills. This 
training arrangement was shown to be effec- 
tive in providing the supplemental supportive 
knowledge needed by disadvantaged youth to 



succeed in OJT, meet employer hiring speci- 
fications, and/or qualify for apprenticeship 
training programs. 

Combined school and work through the 
meshing of institutional training and OJT was 
not used widely under MDTA until 1966 
(when OJT was first emphasized as a train- 
ing method for use with the disadvantaged) 
and is now popularly referred to as “coupled 
OJT.” , 

The NILE project was to open up skill- 
training opportunities in the construction 
trades for unemployed minority group school 
dropouts through a program of preapprentice- 
ship training. Since many union leaders felt 
that modification of the standards for admis- 
sion into apprenticeship would result in low- 
ering the standards of the trade and overall 
skill of its members, it followed that efforts had 
to be made to upgrade each youth’s knowl- 
edge and skill so that he would at least approxi- 
mate the standards required of applicants for 
apprenticeship in a given trade or industry. The 
project sought to link union and industry co- 
operation to upgrade minority group youth to 
the point where they could qualify for admis- 
sion to formal apprenticeship programs. 

Arrangements were made for more than 
600 disadvantaged youth to take both on-the- 
job (for occupational skills) and institutional 
training (for literacy skills) as a prerequisite 
for acceptance into the apprenticeship system. 
Specific details on the coupled OJT period, 
as well as credits to be given, depended on 
the requirements of the trade or industry, the 
academic deficiencies of the trainee, and the 
skill and devotion to the job during the “train- 
ing for apprenticeship” period. 

Most of the union-sponsored training pro- 
grams lasted 12 months, and the average wage 
paid was $1.91 per hour. Preapprenticeship 
programs developed for carpenters and truck 
mechanics in Washington, D.C., painters in 
New Jersey, and bricklayers in Connecticut 
and Kentucky represent a sample of the pro- 
grams developed. The most notable success 
was seen in Newark, N.J., where 75 disad- 
vantaged youth have been accepted as appren- 
tices within the painters’ trade. 

While overall results were mixed, the 



NILE project clearly demonstrated that 
some minority group youth who would never 
have had an opportunity to qualify for ap- 
prenticeship in the skilled trades could com- 
plete programs of daytime OJT and night- 
time classroom instruction and, based on this 
success, gain admittance to formal apprentice- 
ship programs and union membership. The use 
of coupled OJT for union-sponsored preap- 
prenticeship training already has been repli- 
cated in a number of cities and will soon be 
more widespread due to recent special efforts 
by the building trades to provide membership 
to minority group persons. 

In 1964 the City of Detroit project ex- 
perienced unusual success with a coupled OJT 
program for retail salespersons in cooperation 
with various large department stores. Trainees 
were provided with a minimum of 20 hours of 
OJT per week at retail stores, and with at 
least 10 hours of classroom instruction at the 
project site, encompassing both general sales 
information and techniques and job-related 
basic education. The project findings show that 
about 85 of the 101 trainees in the coupled 
OJT program completed training and obtained 
employment in retail sales. The classroom in- 
struction phase of the training program proved 
to be quite critical in preparing trainees to 
meet standard hiring criteria (such as tests, 
literacy skills, etc.) for sales personnel of re- 
tail department stores. 

In summary, E&D project experience with 
OJT for disadvantaged youth has demonstrated 
the need for reinforcement and enrichment 
services to supplement skill development ac- 
tivities through OJT. Coupling of classroom 
and jobsite training was found to be an effec- 
tive approach in upgrading basic education and 
stimulating motivation for such knowledge. Fi- 
nally, this training scheme, as compared to 
OJT or institutional training alone, appeared to 
be more successful as reflected in rates of com- 
pletion of training and subsequent attainment 
of training-related employment. 

New Careers Training 

The extent to which E&D projects cre- 
ated new occupations by establishing nonpro- 



fessional staff positions, as well as the special 
training given by the projects to develop non- 
professional workers in new careers to assist 
the disadvantaged, is documented in the chap- 
ter on “Using the Nonprofessional” by Charles 
Grosser, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
Columbia University. Dr. Gordon’s chapter 
also contains information on the use of nonpro- 
fessionals by E&D projects. Notable roles as- 
sumed by such workers were counseling, neigh- 
borhood work, leading work crews, and basic 
education instruction. 

The earliest E&D projects quickly estab- 
lished that nonprofessionals, particularly those 
drawn from the same culture as the target 
population to be served, successfully could 
perform useful services in manpower develop- 
ment programs for disadvantaged youth. The 
initial major impact of this experience was the 
creation of Project CAUSE (Counselor-Ad- 
visor University Summer Education) in 1964, 
an effort to staff the new nationwide network 
of YOC’s. More than 2,000 CAUSE trainees 
were provided with a short-term (10-week) 
specialized training program to prepare them 
for new careers employment as counselor 
aides. This action was taken to remedy the 
problem of the great shortage of fully trained 
professional counseling personnel needed to 
meet the responsibilities of the YOC’s. 

The next major impact made by E&D 
project experience in utilizing nonprofessionals 
to provide a variety of services to disadvan- 
taged youth was reflected in the earliest ac- 
tivities under the EOA. 

Community action agencies were staffed 
extensively with nonprofessionals, particularly 
the jobs of counselors and neighborhood 
workers. Programs such as VISTA (Volun- 
teers in Service to America) were designed on 
the basis of the nonprofessional concept. Sup- 
port for such actions could be seen directly 
in E&D experiences at Action Housing, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. where 50 neighborhood volun- 
teers were willing to train as neighborhood 
workers and then work for a full year without 
pay to help fellow neighborhood people. Fur- 
ther support comes from the E&D project of 
the National Committee on Employment of 
Youth (NCEY), where unemployed adults 
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with limited education were successfully trained 
and placed as aides of various types in youth 
serving agencies in New York City. 

Finally, the most recent and most signifi- 
cant impact made by selected E&D activities 
is reflected in the New Careers training pro- 
gram legislated as an amendment to the EOA 
in 1966. The legislation, to a great degree, was 
modeled after the Howard University project 
in Washington, D.C. (jointly funded by the 
Department of Labor E&D program and the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development). 

The New Careers E&D project at Howard 
University was designed as an innovative 
work-training effort combining social rehabili- 
tation and occupational change. This project 
presented a new approach for dealing with the 
employment needs of the disadvantaged popu- 
lation, and with the manpower problems of the 
human service agency. Recruited for the pro- 
gram were disadvantaged persons whose own 
background was shaped by social, cultural, and 
educational deprivation similar to that of the 
groups with whom they later worked. 

The project was successful in (1) train- 
ing 200 disadvantaged youth for entry-level 
nonprofessional jobs in human services (i.e., 
teacher aide, counselor aide and community 
mental health aide), (2) training 40 young 
adults as trainers and supervisors of the aide 
population, (3) developing human service jobs 



for nonprofessionals and effecting the place- 
ment of training project graduates in these 
jobs (i.e., aide jobs were created by city de- 
partments of welfare, public schools, commu- 
nity mental health centers, etc.), and (4) de- 
veloping a training model (i.e., classroom in- 
struction and on-the-job experience) which 
was effective in holding power and in provid- 
ing marketable job skills. The project experi- 
ence also showed that: 

1. The creation of new entry jobs re- 
quires considerable lead or planning time be- 
fore the inception of the training program. 

2. The creation of viable new entry jobs 
requires the redefinition and reclassification of 
role content and function of existing person- 
nel positions and endorsement and collabora- 
tion from appropriate professional bodies. 

3. It is possible to effect lateral mobility 
from one field to another if new entry jobs are 
created in a variety of agencies in a commu- 
nity, and if generic core training in human serv- 
ice is provided to enable such movement. 

4. The development of career ladders, or 
creation of opportunities for vertical mobility 
for nonprofessionals in new entry jobs, en- 
abling them to move upward into roles of in- 
creasing responsibility, complexity, and salary 
level within an agency, can be achieved only 
with the existence of maximum training-edu- 
cational opportunities within both the agency 
and the community. 



IMPORTANT ISSUES 



The prevocational and vocational train- 
ing programs and approaches which have 
emerged from E&D activities can help resolve 
a number of issues concerning methods of 
transforming disadvantaged youth into produc- 
tive workers. Among the issues are qualifica- 
tions for instructors of training courses; meth- 
ods of determining a youth’s “readiness” for 
skill training; relative effectiveness of various 
types of training “intervention”; suitable oc- 
cupations for skill training; needed ancillary 
services in vocational training programs; and 
mechanisms for insuring that knowledge on 



training the disadvantaged is utilized by the 
“regular” agencies responsible for such pro- 
grams. 

INSTRUCTOR QUALIFICATIONS 

The primary qualification for teaching 
the disadvantaged is the ability to relate to the 
trainees. Ability is more a question of attitude 
and communication skills than teaching ex- 
perience. 

The traditional role of the teacher as an 
authority figure in the classroom is the anti- 
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thesis of the role required for creating a climate 
of teacher-trainee trust or rapport in training 
programs for the disadvantaged. To be effec- 
tive as an instructor, one must build a positive 
interpersonal relationship with the trainee in 
the role of counselor and friend. 

Industrial foremen and skilled craftsmen 
used as vocational training instructors by the 
New York City YMCA and Crusade for Op- 
portunity (CFO) were quite effective in under- 
standing and relating to disadvantaged train- 
ees. In Detroit licensed teachers with some 
nonteaching experience in industry were effec- 
tive basic education instructors. Persons with 
knowledge of “work practice” and industrial 
experience in dealing with coworkers and sub- 
ordinates are apparently better prepared to pro- 
vide the disadvantaged with vocational train- 
ing instruction than persons with knowledge 
of “teaching theory and curriculums” or ex- 
perience in educating public school pupils. 

While background experience is an impor- 
tant consideration, it is just as important to 
provide special training for instructional staff 
as a means of upgrading their qualifications. 
Such staff training is yet to be accomplished 
in any comprehensive fashion. 



SKILL-TRAINING READINESS 

The E&D projects have demonstrated 
clearly that youth who have prevocational skills 
have readiness for achieving success in skill 
training. They also have shown ^hat the ab- 
sence of highly precise and valid instruments 
for measuring readiness can be overcome 
through the use of special procedures to as- 
sess the trainee’s abilities, habits, and attitudes. 

The fundamental procedure in assessing a 
youth’s readiness for skill training is to en- 
roll him in a work-experience, basic educa- 
tion, and/or work-orientation program and re- 
quire instructional, supervisory, and counsel- 
ing staff to prepare periodic ratings on a wide 
variety of behavior^ attributes (i.e., literacy 
skills, work attitudes and motivation, ability 
to take and follow instructions, physical ap- 
pearance and dress). 

Staff having a good understanding of their 
rating procedure and the requirements of 



available training programs can achieve much 
success in determining the youth’s readiness 
for skill training. However, such a determi- 
nation should be a group decision. 



TRAINING INTERVENTION 

Disadvantaged youth are oriented to the 
present and find it difficult to establish long- 
range goals. When questioned, applicants to 
E&D projects most often said they came to 
get (immediate) jobs. E&D experience shows 
that, when the trainee questions the relevance 
of the training program as a means of obtain- 
ing employment, it is highly probable that his 
motivation for and commitment to the pro- 
gram will decline, and he wiU drop out. 

This E&D experience shows that disad- 
vantaged youth usually perceive OJT as more 
desirable than classroom training. Apparently 
the will to learn to perform in a job can be 
generated by only a job itself. The foregoing 
circumstances tend to indicate that the strategy 
of employment first, training later (i.e., the 
JOBS Now approach) may be the soundest 
strategy for training intervention. 

The hire first, training later approach 
formed the basic strategy of the New York 
City Board of Education project for school 
dropouts. Youth were quickly counseled and 
placed in minimum wage employment (often 
this process was completed within 24 hours of 
application to the project) and were encour- 
aged to return in the evenings for special as- 
sistance to upgrade education and job skills. 
The project provided job placement assistance 
for higher level pay jobs as reward for night- 
time attendance. The experience of the project 
clearly showed that its training intervention 
strategy was attractive to, and effective for, dis- 
advantaged youth. The appeal of the project 
further is evidenced by the fact that large 
numbers of youth who already had rejected 
the public school system were willing to seek 
out job-training assistance located in public 
school buildings — the setting of the project — 
and staffed by regular school personnel work- 
ing after school hours. 

The recently popular JOBS Now project 
(undertaken subsequent to the time period 



and projects covered by this paper) of the 
YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago is an out- 
growth of the initial 3 years of experience by 
Chicago JOBS in working with unemployed 
youth. Specifically, it shows that many youth 
participated in multioccupational training for a 
period of 6 months to i year and appeared to 
adjust well to the comprehensive activities of 
JOBS. However, a great proportion of these 
youth seemed to “backslide” as soon as they 
reached the stage at which they were about to 
be thrust out into the working world. Thus, 
there was legitimate suspicion that the long 
course of skill training and job preparation 
had done little for the work motivation and 
self-confidence of these youth, and that some 
youth may have been manipulating the proj- 
ect. For this reason, late in 1966 the Chi- 
cago YMCA attempted a radical reversal of the 
JOBS procedure, one in which employment 
(after a brief orientation period) was the pre- 
condition for training, which is popularly 
known as JOBS Now. 

Briefly stated, the JOBS Now efforts 
show that “. . . the job itself, in a setting of 
special support from the employer, is often the 
most effective tool for improving motivation 
and surfacing the abilities of many who had 
work experience or carry employment failure 
histories.” However, some youth succeed and 
some fail in employment under the JOBS 
Now scheme, and it will take continued ex- 
perimentation to identify effective training ap- 
proache.® and needed support services as well 
as particular types of youth who are likely to 
succeed under such programing. 



SKILL-TRAINING OCCUPATIONS 

In choosing occupations to train for under 
MDTA, judgments should not be made wholly 
on results of surveys to determine reasonable 
expectation of employment. Between the plan- 
ning of a training program and the placement 
of its graduates, the local job market situation 
can shift rapidly. Also, it is clear that many 
disadvantaged youth reject menial type jobs 
and roles to which their elders have been rele- 
gated, even though such work may be avail- 
able and lead to higher level jobs and wages. 



The rapidly changing needs of the job 
market and lack of ability of disadvantaged 
youth to make realistic and suitable vocational 
choices because of their lack of work experi- 
ence or exposure to a broad spectrum of ca- 
reers are circumstances which support the es- 
tablishment of open-ended MDTA training 
programs. These programs which have no fixed 
time to enter or complete training include pre- 
vocational preparation, provide multioccupa- 
tional skill training, and attempt to impart 
“clusters” of job skills — abilities for a number 
of different jobs in an occupational family or 
broad field of work. In addition they are highly 
individualized and they develop each trainee to 
his maximum capacity. 

While the Crusade for Opportunity skill 
center is an example of such programing, its 
implementation under conditions of the JOBS 
Now scheme may be the most desirable ap- 
proach. Under this plan employees develop pre- 
vocational abilities and learn clusters of job 
skills in an industry-operated skill center. They 
produce limited amounts of marketable goods 
and services, and are ultimately placed in 
suitable specific jobs at a company plant. Such 
a skill center might be operated by a group of 
employers sharing costs and profits. 

There is also a need for adaptive job be- 
havior (i.e., work motivation, attitudes, and 
habits) and specific job skills to be concep- 
tualized as a single entity (i.e., skills required 
for the job). Just as in the case for specific job 
skills, adaptive job behavior should be learned 
by the trainee through a systematized proce- 
dure of “doing.” Job analysis information used 
to establish training curriculums should include 
an analysis of required job behavior for specific 
job tasks. 



ANCILLARY SERVICES 

The E&D experience clearly points to the 
need for comprehensive ancillary services 
(health care, transportation, counseling, basic 
education, residential facilities, etc.) for youth 
enrolled in skill-training programs as a means 
of insuring completion of and success in train- 
ing. The paper by Dr. Jesse E. Gordon includes 
a comprehensive account of E&D experiences 
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with various support services and provides spe- 
cific recommendations for such programing in 
relation to skill training. 

Dr. Gordon in chapter three, makes it 
clear that comprehensive ancillary services 
must be coordinated with skill-training efforts. 
However, such services can be provided most 
efficiently only when a single agency admin- 
isters the total multiservice (including skill 
training) program. The distinction between ad- 
ministration and coordination is an important 
one. A central, controlling, independent ad- 
ministration must have final authority over total 
program services, while representatives of 
participating agencies coordinate services in 
the program. The central administration must 
have independent authority to plan, evaluate, 
and set program priorities in relation to the 
goals and problems of the program. 

UTILIZATION OF E&D FINDINGS 

A basic goal in conducting E&D man- 
power projects is to develop new knowledge 
and programs for use by regular manpower 
service agencies in meeting the special needs 
of disadvantaged populations. The outcomes 
of E&D projects have shaped the implemen- 
tation of regular manpower programing for 
prison inmates, volunteers rejected for mili- 
tary service, basic education and new careers 

SUMMARY AND 

The E&D projects have shown that new 
ways to meet manpower development prob- 
lems can be developed through the process of 
“learning by doing.” Qearly, E&D efforts have 
contributed to the development and accept- 
ance of the following manpower program prac- 
tices: 

1. Prevocational training as a precondi- 
tion for effective skill training and employ- 
ment. 

2. Work crews and work stations in pub- 
lic agencies as mechanisms for orienting youth 
to work demands and behaviors required in 
work settings. 

3. Development of new occupations — 



training, et al. However, various training ap- 
proaches which have yielded successful out- 
comes after being explored through E&D ef- 
forts (e.g., programed instruction for basic 
education and job skills training, preappren- 
ticeship training, work experience in rehabili- 
tation of slum housing, work conditioning 
through sheltered workshop contracted work, 
etc.) are not yet reflected in the daily plan- 
ning and operations of regular manpower de- 
velopment programs. 

At the start of the program for E&D 
manpower projects in 1963, it was necessary 
to contract with private nonprofit community 
groups, universities, etc. as a means of getting 
regular manpower agencies to recognize the 
merits of new approaches for disadvantaged 
persons. The competitiveness created in 1963 
to 1967 between E&D projects and regular 
agencies has served to motivate regular agen- 
cies to seek better programs and methods, and 
to be willing to make the institutional changes 
necessary in revising current programs, proce- 
dures, and priorities. 

With this new attitude toward program 
innovation, regular manpower agencies should 
now be given expanded opportunities to serve 
as E&D contractors. The design and imple- 
mentation of new “ways” by the potential 
users of such knowledge should facilitate more 
efficient utilization of E&D findings. 



CONCLUSIONS 

and training programs — for employment of dis- 
advantaged workers as nonprofessionals in 
human service work. 

4. Development of on-the-job training on 
a sizable scale through the use of private and 
civic organizations as administering agents. 

5. Implementation of manpower develop- 
ment programing through a coordinated multi- 
occupational and multiservice single-manage- 
ment framework. 

6. Multioccupational training projects as 
a means of overcoming the inability to iden- 
tify readily skill potentials or appropriate oc- 
cupational objectives for disadvantaged per- 
sons. 
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7. Training programs to meet the spe- 
cial needs of prison inmates and those rejected 
for military service. 

8. Fusion of curriculums for basic edu- 
cation and job skills institutional training, and 
coupling of basic education with on-the-job 
training. 

9. Government-industry partnerships in 
“hire first, train later” manpower development 
eRorts to provide disadvantaged persons with 
marketable job skills. 

10. Use of industrial foremen and skilled 
craftsmen as instructors of institutional train- 
ing programs. 

11. Linking comprehensive supportive 
services programs (health care, transportation, 
counseling) with skill-training programs. 

12. Participation of unions in planning 
and implementing training programs. 

13. Creation of skill centers which dis- 
advantaged persons identify as institutions of 
their own and which respond in a “person- 
oriented” way to the education-training needs 
and behavior styles of the disadvantaged. 

The E&D projects have provided guid- 
ance for legislative action. Amendments to the 
MDTA, based on E&D experience, authorize: 

1. Physical examinations and minor 
medical treatment for trainees who cannot af- 
ford to obtain them on their own. E&D proj- 
ects demonstrated that such assistance could 
aid in reducing dropouts during training for 
reasons of health and enable trainees to pass 
company physical examination requirements 
after completion of training. 



2. Training in basic education, commu- 
nications, and employment skills. E&D proj- 
ects demonstrated that training in work habits, 
behavior and attitudes, apart from occupa- 
tional skills training, is often the necessary and 
effective key to developing employability. 

3. Training in correctional institutions to 
prepare prisoners for employment after release. 
E&D projects demonstrated that providing in- 
carcerated youth with vocational skills during 
their prison stay, increased their employability 
and decreased criminal behavior. 

Various activities of E&D projects have 
demonstrated merit but have not yet received 
widespread recognition for use in regular man- 
power development programing, including the 
following: 

1. Prevocational training for work ad- 
justment skills (i.e., work-experience pro- 
grams) through contracted production woik 
for (a) urban redevelopment, (b) sheltered 
workshop activities, and (c) youth-operated 
enterprises. 

2. Preapprenticeship training programs 
and Model Cities-type work through housing 
rehabilitation efforts for urban renewal which 
are contracted privately by nonprofit com- 
munity groups. 

3. Programed instruction for basic educa- 
tion and job skills training. 

4. Use of work-sample methods (a) to 
obtain needed information (such as occupa- 
tional interests and abilities) for efficient re- 
ferral of applicants to specific training slots 
and job openings, and (b) for work-experi- 
ence programing. 



POLICY AND PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. A range of incentives should be avail- 
able to industry for providing programs of 
“employment first, training later.” 

2. Vestibule-OJT programs should be es- 
tablished at employing firms. The vestibule 
phase should be exclusively a prevocational 
program with fully subsidized wages (such as 
NYC). This phase of the training program 
would precede the OJT phase for which em- 



ployers would be reimbursed for training costs 
only. 

3. Manpower training programs should 
be developed in combination with work-release 
programs of correctional institutions for in- 
mates with short-term confinements. 

4. Disadvantaged persons should be given 
manpower training within programs to rehabili- 
tate residential, business, and public buildings 



in ghetto areas and/or to establish new busi- 
nesses there owned by residents of these areas. 
Such programing should achieve the combined 
goal of “human and urban renewal/* and 
should bring together the resources of several 
Federal agencies (Labor, HEW, Commerce, 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
Small Business Administration (SBA), Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO), etc.) as en- 
visioned under the Cooperative Area Man- 
power Planning System (CAMPS). 

5. Multioccupational manpower training 
programs should be established for extended 
periods (i.e., 3 to 5 years) to permit more 
efficient planning of training program facilities, 
methods, and goals, and to facilitate recruit- 
ment of instructors and other staff who are 
best suited to work in these programs. 

6. Prevocational training programs 
should be implemented through commercial 
youth enterprises to perform contract work 
for community services (e.g.. Supreme Serv- 
ices of Neighborhood House, Inc.). The self- 
help, self-pride aspects of such programs tend 
to stimulate trainee motivation to learn. 

7. Priority should be given to the devel- 
opment of preapprenticeship programs under 
MDTA and programs to tutor youth for di- 
rect entry into apprenticeship programs. 

8. Industry should be provided with in- 
centives to operate manpower skill centers in 
programs of “hire first, train later.” When 
ready for specific employment, the empl^)yee- 
trainee in the skill center could then be trans- 
ferred to the employer’s actual production fa- 
cility. 

9. Consideration should be given to the 
suggestion of some projects that the level of 
MDTA training allowances should not be the 
same for good and poor performance in train- 
ing, and that a reasonable incentive system 



should be developed to encourage trainees to 
perform their best. 

10. Consideration should be given to the 
proposal by some projects that the levels of 
MDTA allowances for youth in skill-training 
programs and NYC wages for youth in work- 
experience programs be realined so that these 
manpower programs are not perceived as being 
in competition with each other for trainees, 
and there is incentive for acquiring higher level 
job skills. 

11. Efforts should be expanded for the 
development of programed instruction curricu- 
lums for basic education and job skills train- 
ing; integrated basic education and job skills 
training curriculums; curriculums for training 
in a cluster of skills for a family of jobs. 

12. E&D projects should be designed with 
controlled measurement to provide highly spe- 
cific data on the effectiveness and relative 
value of alternative prevocational and voca- 
tional training methods and programs. Such 
formal experimentation-analysis should be 
used to determine which applicants are most 
suitable for which types or methods of train- 
ing and which occupations are most appropri- 
ate for which applicant groups. 

13. Experimentation should be under- 
taken to develop objective procedures for as- 
sessing the applicant’s readiness for skill train- 
ing and/or employment. Work samples and 
other nonpaper-and-pencil-test methodology 
should be given priority in such experimen- 
tation. 

14. A successful E&D project should be 
replicated and evaluated in a multicity pilot 
program before it is determined that the man- 
power procedures or program demonstrated 
warrants nationwide operational implementa- 
tion in regular manpower programs. 
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JOB PLACEMENT, 
CREATION, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

This report reviews and assesses the im- 
pact of selected strategies in job placement, 
job creation, and job development in the ex- 
perimental and demonstration (E&D) pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youth organized 
under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act (MDTA). 

Job placement may be conceptualized as 
a process that encompasses many activities — 
both new and old — or it may be viewed as an 
almost passive process. Distinguished in this 
paper are four prototype situations of job 
placement, ran^ng from a passive to an ac- 
tive project stance. 

Training activity but no placement serv- 
ices ... In this situation, it is assumed that 
the trainee after training is competitive in the 
job market and meets the existing qualifica- 
tions for jobs. Job placement is not viewed as 
a special problem since it is expected that 
the normal range of job opportunities and 
vacancies in the job market will be sufficient to 
deal with the problems of job finding. In these 
situations, the responsibility for job finding 
falls on the trainee himself or on a public or 
private employment agency to which he goes 
for help. 

Any placement efforts were informal and 
depended on luck or the good will of inter- 
ested parties. In two cases, a passive job place- 
ment orientation did bring results. In a project 
in a large midwestem city, the lack of a formal 
placement program did not seriously hamper 
the finding of jobs for disadvantage! trainees. 
The instructors of the courses acted informally 
to place trainee youth and were successful in 
85 percent of the cases. In this project the in- 
structors had extensive contacts in local indus- 
try — some were employed in local firms — and 
their referrals were respected. In the second 
project, in a New England city, local industry 
leaders were involved in the project from its 
inception; were active in monitoring the prog- 
ress of the youth; and were active as a job find- 
ing resource for graduates. It was clear, how- 



ever, that in both cases the project had succeeded 
in raising the skills of the trainees to a point 
where they were competitive in the local job 
market. 

While the lack of an organized job place- 
ment effort may be mitigated by energetic in- 
formal efforts, there is considerable evidence 
that the failure to invest resources in a well- 
developed endeavor may undo many of the 
benefits derived from the training situation. 

Among disadvantaged youth, turnover 
rates are high, partially reflecting the inade- 
quacy of unorganized job placement efforts. 
The personnel director of a light manufac- 
turing firm in a midwest city noted that 10 
percent of the disadvantaged youth employed 
by the company quit after the first day of 
employment, an additional 15 percent left by 
the end of the first week, and fuHy 66 percent 
of those hired left at the end of the first 
month. A large heavy manufacturing com- 
pany reported that 90 percent of all disad- 
vantaged youth who had been employed left 
by the end of 3 months. Nathan Caplan in a 
study of 109 disadvantaged youth trainees in 
the Chicago Youth Development Project in 
1964 reported that disadvantaged youth had 
minor difficulties in mastering seven phases of 
a training situation ranging from ego develop- 
ment and social skill development to skill 
training. However, the youth evidenced per- 
sistent failure in finding and holding jobs in the 
job market. They were either unwilling or un- 
able to demonstrate the various skills learned 
in the training situation. These data stron^y 
suggest that failure to develop at least a job 
placement program if not supporting services 
may offset any gain in acquired skills. 

Training program with job placement as- 
signed to outside agency . . . This situation 
was by far the most typical in the E&D proj- 
ects. The trainee, after the training period, 
was assigned to the State Employment Serv- 
ice (ES) for job placement. In several instances 
when this referral was mechanical, the follow- 
ing problems were noted. First, such referrals 
generally came at the end of the training 
course; thus, there frequently was a delay in 
becoming employed since the job placement 
process required some time and the trainee 



was not aware of how long it would take. 
The trainee’s craving for instant job success 
was frequently frustrated by such a process. 
Second, in many cases the data transferred 
about the trainee — his counseling and his 
course work were too inadequate to be the 
basis of satisfactory job placement. A frequent 
complaint of trainees was that the same in- 
formation solicited at the job placement center 
already had been given in the training center. 
Third, in many cases there was no followup 
by training agency personnel of the trainee’s 
placement, his adjustment on the job, or bis 
need and/or desire for further training or 
counseling. The physical separation between 
training and placement site frequently meant 
a lack of followup and a sense of separation 
of the trainee from further agency resources. 
Finally, in a number of cases the youth were 
placed in a non-training-related job, simply 
because the placement agency had no knowl- 
edge of the trainee’s job aspirations or the 
particular job that would utilize the trainee’s 
new skills. 

These observations suggest a number of 
practices that must be followed if the job 
placement activity is separated from the train- 
ing site. Many of these practices were in evi- 
dence in E&D projects. 

1. Bring the job placement agency per- 
sonnel into the training situation early and con- 
duct placement activities concurrently. Many of 
the personality and aptitude tests can be com- 
pleted early in the training course, and it is 
often possible to conclude the job diagnosis and 
finding process before the end of the course. 
If possible, the job should be waiting for the 
trainee by course completion and every effort 
should be made to minimize the time gap be- 
tween course completion and job entry. Com- 
munity Progress Inc. (CPI), New Haven, 
Conn.; JOBS Now, Chicago; Mayor’s Youth 
Employment Project (MYEP), Detroit. 

2. The job placement agency personnel 
should not only be brought in early but some 
attempt should be made to involve them in the 
training and counseling activities of the project. 
This is frequently accomplished by bringing in 
an agency representative as a resident in the 
project, involving him in staff seminars, and 



giving him full access to records (CPI, JOBS 
Now, MYEP). It is also helpful to develop a 
summary card on each trainee as a joint effort 
between placement agency and project to insure 
the transmission of pertinent data and to elimi- 
nate needless duplication in soliciting the same 
data from the client (MYEP). 

3. There should be periodic meetings and 
reciprocal visits of personnel involving repre- 
sentatives of both groups (CPI, MYEP, JOBS 
Now). A familiarity with employer needs as 
communicated by placement agency personnel 
and a reciprocal familiarity with the training 
and training-related counseling were indicated 
as high priority items in situations where train- 
ing and placement sites are physically separated. 
Another solution to this problem was evident in 
the Youth Opportunities Board (YOB) in Los 
Angeles where the job placement agency had 
opened a branch office at the same location as 
the training site to facilitate contact with project 
personnel and to reduce lag time between com- 
pletion of training and placement. 

4. Job placement should not end with en- 
trance to the job, but should include a followup 
procedure that includes an assessment of job 
adjustment (satisfaction, wages, training op- 
portunities) and some feedback of difficulties in 
bridging the gap between training and place- 
ment. It was clear from a number of projects 
that job placement statistics were the only data 
available and followup information was scanty 
and nonmeaningfui. Even in cases where fol- 
lowup data were available, there was no mech- 
anism to communicate these data back into the 
project to revise curriculums and training meth- 
ods. There were some notable exceptions to this 
finding — ^Mobilization for Youth (MFY), New 
York City, and MYEP — where an attempt had 
been made to convene job placement agency 
personnel with project counselors, administra- 
tors, and trainers to integrate followup informa- 
tion back into the project. 

Training program with job placement 
unit inside the project ... A number of the 
E&D projects had seen fit to develop their own 
job placement units. There were several rea- 
sons for this. First, job placement was viewed 
in many cases as being an integral part of the 
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job-training and counseling complex. There 
was a desire to integrate this activity into a 
total service delivery package. A second reason 
was the prevalent feeling that the job place- 
ment of disadvantaged youth required special 
measures and practices that were not available 
in the resource repertoire of traditional job 
placement agencies in the community. Job 
placement was viewed by these people as more 
than finding a job, and they recognized job 
pteparation as an integral part of the process. 
The common view was that jobs were easy 
to locate but more difficult was the prepara- 
tion of the youth for work discipline and the 
holding of the job. Third, these project direc- 
tors felt that the job placement of these dis- 
advantaged youth required a special “selling” 
job to employers and this could be handled 
best by agency personnel who knew the trainee 
personally, both in training and counseling sit- 
uations. Finally, the impression was wide- 
spread that an integral part of job placement 
was the provision of supportive services during 
the placement process and in the job period 
itself. Thus, in East Los Angeles job place- 
ment involved botli finding a job and referring 
the client to medical, legal, social and coun- 
seling services as the need arose. There was 
considerable pessimism as to the extent that 
this conception of job placement existed in 
the traditional placement agencies. 

Some observations about agency prac- 
tices ill this situation are: 

1. None of the projects with job place- 
ment units completely avoided the use of the 
facilities of the State Employment Services. In 
most cases, the State ES acted as a vocational 
testing agency and only in a few cases did the 
project attempt to develop a vocational testing 
program. In many instances, the ES was con- 
sulted about registered job vacancies and fre- 
quently youth trainees who met the prescribed 
qualifications were sent to the Employment 
Service for job placement. An operating prin- 
ciple, in evidence in MYEP in Detroit, was to 
carefully assess the skills and employment po- 
tential of the youth and to refer those who re- 
quired no supportive services for job placement 
through the State ES. The hard-to-place were 
serviced by the project job placement unit. 



2. Frequently, a serious drawback to job 
placement through the ES was the existence of 
legal norms and administrative directives that 
prevented agency personnel from initiating em- 
ployer revisions in job orders. These were re- 
garded as fixed reference points for placement 
and emphasis was on finding the man to fit the 
job rather than the job to fit the man. The 
placement unit in the project was not subject to 
these restrictions and could engage in job place- 
ments that were client- rather than employer- 
oriented. In one documented case, a project job 
placement unit was able to find jobs for 50 
hard-to-place youth who had been classified as 
unreferrable by the State Employment Service. 
The project personnel had greater flexibility in 
seekmg and soliciting employers and in using 
persuasive means to lower job requirements. 
This same project unit was able to persuade 
a large manufacturer to reduce the requirements 
in a job order for typists from 65 to 50 words 
per minute when a guarantee was forthcoming 
for supportive counseling services and training 
for the applicants while on the job. It seems 
clear that the job placement process for dis- 
advantaged youth must frequently combine a 
package of services to be offered both to the 
employer and to the youth. Job placement, in 
this sense, may involve as much work with the 
employer as with the trainee. 

No training program but a job place- 
ment unit within the project ... It has become 
a common observation that disadvantaged 
youth crave “instant job success” and tiiat 
job placement is seriously impaired if: It is a 
lengthy process; it is preceded by lengthy 
counseling and training programs; it does not 
introduce the trainee into a situation where 
adequate compensation and job opportunities 
are available. These considerations make a 
strong case for moving the individual to a job 
situation— or on job training — as soon as pos- 
sible. The advantages of reducing the time 
element in job placement are best illustrated by 
two New York City projects — ^PAL-Joey and 
the New York City Board of Education. The 
first project sponsored by the Police Athletic 
League (PAL) and Job Opportunities and Em- 
ployment for Youth (Joey) developed an inten- 



sive job counseling-job placement process com- 
bined with on-the-job training (OJT) support 
grants. Youth who were referred by agencies, 
solicited directly, or walked in off the street 
were given instant and continuous service 
beginning with an intake interview, followed 
by job counseling, and finally an interview with 
job placement personnel. The latter has an 
available list of job openings and may match 
the client to a job order on the spot. The 
client is made to feel that something is hap- 
pening. If a job is not available, he is recalled 
for another job placement interview on the fol- 
lowing day. The emphasis is on time com- 
pression between entry to the project site and 
entry to a job. The Board of Education em- 
ployed similar pmctices and was decentralized 
into four substations at night to increase the 
access of the youth to the job placement process 
and resources. 

It can be seen from these prototype sit- 
uations that the meaning as well as the prac- 
tices of job placement varied considerably 
among projects. To draw up a catalog of ac- 
tivities in job placement would require a report 
in itself. Indeed, as we will see, some of these 
activities spill over into job development, which 
will be discussed later. Six activities would seem 
to be basic to the job placement process. 

1. Exploring traditional avenues of job 
referrals (the State Employment Service) as 
well as developing new pipelines to jobs . . . 
Job finding is only one part of the job place- 
ment process but it is an important part. There 
was widespread agreement that traditional ave- 
nues of placement offered few opportunities for 
jobs to most disadvantaged youth, although 
some of the less disadvantaged can be placed 
in this way. In its initial period of operation, 
the PAL-Jocy project sou^t to obtain job leads 
for disadvantaged boys through the use of 
classified ads for jobs in newspapers. The ad- 
vertiser was contacted and a personal visit was 
made to those who expressed an interest. The 
strategy was to place some of the youth di- 
rectly into jobs and to “sell” others through 
OJT contracts. Only about one-half of the ad- 
vertisers were interested, but only about 5 per- 
cent of the contacts resulted in placements. 
The lack of employer interest was apparently 



a result of the unavailability of trained per- 
sonnel, bad previous experiences with the eiu- 
ployment of disadvantaged youth, and a re- 
luctance to employ youth with criminal rec- 
ords. The experience of the PAL-Joey project 
was typical of many others. “Cold canvass” 
efforts through the telephone or personal visits 
also yielded few positive results. 

Nontraditional methods of job finding had 
more of a payoff. Following the job leads 
supplied by previously placed disadvantaged 
youth produced a considerable number of suc- 
cessful job leads. Encouraging friendly em- 
ployers to solicit among employer friends 
was also frequently successful. In some in- 
stances, the use of spot announcements on 
radio and television produced some results. 
The systematic canvassing of a single industry, 
after intensive studies of its manpower needs 
and consultations with personnel directors, was 
reported to produce a considerable number of 
successful job leads. 

2. Matching the individual and the job .. . 
Although the primary assessment of the client’s 
skills and emotional posture was made by the 
training instructor and the job counselor, re- 
spectively, the final decision to place an in- 
dividual in a specific job was made by the 
job placement staff member. To perform this 
task, two sets of data were routed to him: 
Skill and personality data from teachers and 
counselors; a listing of available job openings 
solicited by field workers or job developers. 
It was expected that the job placement 
staff member would be sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the demands of the work situa- 
tion to make a sophisticated judgment as to 
whether the youth could adjust to a job in a 
particular company. Two basic principles were 
indicated. The mechanics of matching youth 
to jobs should begin far in advance of the 
completion of the training period and should 
involve consultation with the trainees, the 
teachers, the counselors, and the field personnel 
who solicit jobs. In two E&D projects the 
matching process was not begun until comple- 
tion of the course and several of the other 
projects waited until late in the training period 
to do this. The consequence was that a mod- 
erately high number of trainees apparently be- 
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came discouraged and did not avail themselves 
of the placement office resources. 

3. Providing prevocational services . . . 
The placement process is a failure if it does not 
seek to solve job-related problems that pre- 
vent the youth from taking employment. These 
services may include remedial medical treat- 
ment, legal and family counseling, access to 
adequate transportation to work, and pro- 
viding financial assistance for the purchase of 
tools or work-related equipment. This was 
one of the areas in which considerable innova- 
tion was apparent in the £&D projects. 
MYEP, drawing on lessons learned in earlier 
training programs, provided a complete physi- 
cal examination for their clients. The initial 
practice had been to refer the diagnosis and 
course of treatment to the client and make 
him responsible for remedial action. This was 
changed, however, and the job placement unit 
was charged with the responsibility of obtain- 
ing remedial services. This was done largely 
on a person by person basis, using cooperat- 
ing private physicians and public health facili- 
ties. The principle was firmly established in 
this program as in a number of others (JOBS 
Now, CPI) that medical diagnosis and re- 
habilitation should start at entry into the pro- 
ject and end before placement on the job. In 
Detroit and Chicago, continuing medical service 
was made available even after entry to the job. 

In New York City, job placement in- 
cluded counseling services. It was a standard 
practice to arrange bonding in cases where 
employment was dependent upon it and to 
advise clients how to fill out troublesome items 
on employment forms. In the PAL-Joey and 
MFY projects, the job placement unit ar- 
ranged in some instances to accompany the 
youth to the company office to help him fill 
out the employment forms. In Detroit, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles there were largely 
ad hoc programs to arrange car pools to work 
and in some cases the project personnel per- 
suaded local financial institutions to provide 
back-up loans for cars. In MYEP in Detroit, 
informal agreements were negotiated with re- 
tail stores by the job placement staff to provide 
work-related tools on credit. In three of the 
E&D projects mention was made of arrange- 



ments made by the job placement staff to pro- 
vide more suitable housing nearer to work to 
facilitate employment. The PAL-Joey project 
held orientation sessions on the use of sub- 
way transportation to teach some of the youth 
how to travel to work. In the Chicago Job Op- 
portunities Through Better Skills (JOBS) proj- 
ect II, the placement staff arranged with a local 
jeweler to supply watches to the youth at a 
reduced price to help them in punctuality and 
time budgeting.^ 

4. Preparing the client for testing and 
interview procedures by the company ... It 
was a common experience in the project that 
many graduate trainees who had successfully 
completed training requirements were not 
hired when referred to an employer. Four rea- 
sons were cited frequently to explain feilures 
in job interviews or employment tests. First, 
the tests were not geared to a measurement 
of the trainee’s knowledge or competence for 
the job. In some cases, the trainee found it 
difficult to relate his learning to the questions 
in the test. In one instance, the training had 
been on new equipment while the tests, some- 
what dated, contained questions that de- 
manded a knowledge of older equipment. In 
one performance test, trainees were asked for 
general knowledge on automobile repair while 
the training had emphasized a narrow spe- 
cialty, ignition repair. Many of the tests re- 
quired verbal facility for answers, while the 
trainee possessed a practical knowledge of the 
job but would not conceptualize it. Second, 
many of the job candidates had not had any 
experience with job interviewing or testing; 
thei3fore these situations were bound to be 
anxiety-producing for them. Third, the only 
models for these experiences were negative (in- 
terviews with social workers or school tests). 
Finally, many of the trainees — particularly 
minority group members — viewed interview- 
ing and tests as discriminatory mechanisms 
to deny them jobs; consequently, tests and in- 
terviews were regarded with suspicion and 
hostility. 

'■ JOBS, one of the pioneer Chicago E&D projects, is 
not to be confused with the national JOBS (Job Op- 
portunities in the Business Sector) Program started 
in 1968 . 



Agency personnel adopted a number of 
strategies to deal with these problems. Place- 
ment activities included preparation for the 
interview, as well as support and followup 
services for the youth’s formal application for a 
job. In preparing the youth for the job ap- 
plication procedure, counselors will often give 
the youth some practice in filling out similar 
application forms. The YOB project in Los 
Angeles had actual job application forms for 
many of the companies in the area and a 
counselor aided the youth to fill out the form 
in the training center. The youth is not re- 
quired to undergo an arduous process at the 
company; a process that may lead to dis- 
couragement. Besides instructions in filling out 
the forms, youth were instructed as to the 
type of documents that were required at the 
employer interview (birth record and social 
security number). 

Another approach was to give intensive 
instruction in special knowledge requested on 
the examination. The MYEP project in De- 
troit gave intensive courses in arithmetic to 
improve scores on employer tests. Placement 
personnel at a number of projects maintained 
files on old employer tests, analyzed them for 
the types of knowledge requested and tutored 
youth in these areas. MYEP in Detroit re- 
ported that test performance increased with 
practice on tests. The personnel in this project 
reported that some youth gained more confi- 
dence in test taking by actually applying for a 
number of jobs and taking the tests. The dan- 
ger inherent in this situation is that repeated 
failure may lead to discouragement in applying 
for a job. The more successful method re- 
ported was to have the youth take practice 
tests, analyze the mistakes, and discuss the 
errors and remedial action with the clients. 
The JOBS Now project in Chicago and the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
(JEVS) in St. Louis reported that an important 
dimension of job-readiness was ability and con- 
fidence to take tests. 

Preparation for the job interview has 
taken several forms. A number of projects 
favored role-playing the job interview with the 
counselor and client changing employer-appli- 
cant roles. Another form was to persuade the 



employers to conduct the interview in the 
training center where the youth would be more 
at ease. A strategy used to good effect in 
Chicago was to permit an applicant to par- 
ticipate in group interviews where three or 
four applicants were interviewed simultane- 
ously. It is difficult to evaluate the effective- 
ness of these measures since there was no at- 
tempt to conduct a controlled experiment; ap- 
plying the method to one group and denying 
it to another. MYEP and JOBS Now personnel 
felt that these methods were efficacious but 
varied from youth to youth. 

In several programs, staff members have 
accompanied youth to apply for jobs (YOB 
in Los Angeles, JEVS in St. Louis, and Good- 
will Industries, Washington, D.C.). In other 
programs this was done only if it was the 
youth’s first job or if he was particularly 
frightened or uneasy (CPI in New Haven and 
MFY in New York City). These methods 
were regarded highly in these projects and ap- 
parently helped the youth to obtain jobs. 
These procedures give the staff members a 
chance to encourage the youth before the in- 
terview and, if he does not get the job, to 
analyze for him the reasons and encoura^ 
him to try again. Since many of the trainee 
graduates failed to keep appointments for job 
interviews, MYEP personnel in Detroit felt 
that these methods insured that the youth 
would get to the work site and get there on 
time. CPI personnel felt that: The danger of 
these methods was the possible development 
of overdependence in some youth and these 
practices should not be applied indiscriminately 
to all youth since some youth resent the stra- 
tegy, preferring to gain confidence on their own. 

Most youth employment projects follow 
the practice of sending out only one applicant 
for each job order. In JOBS Now in Chicago, 
all eligible youth were sent out for each job. 
The assumption was that the youth gained con- 
siderable experience in job hunting from this 
practice and that this experience resulted in 
greater confidence to seek jobs. No assess- 
ment was made as to whether cumulative ex- 
perience of this kind improves the art of job 
application. It does seem possible, however, 
that repeated refusals may result in a de- 
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terioration of ego strength, thus impairing his 
ability to seek jobs. Apparently, individual per- 
sonality differences would be a factor here. 

5. Providing on-the-job supportive serv- 
ices ... It has become widely recognized that 
placement activities not only involve prepara- 
tion for job entry but also provision for serv- 
ices that may extend well into the job period. 
Counseling, job training and mediation of em- 
ployer-worker problems are the three major 
categories of supportive services. As a general 
rule, counseling was available at the training 
centers and graduates were encouraged to seek 
advice on personal problems, budgeting fi- 
nances, and employer-worker tensions. In the 
New York City Board of Education project, 
two factors were reported to be favorable to 
luring graduates back for counseling — ^having 
four decentralized centers close to the resi- 
dences of the youth and keeping the centers 
open at night to provide opportunities for 
after-work counseling. Only 5 percent of the 
graduates in YOB in Los Angeles returned for 
counseling while 85 percent of the trainees in 
MFY in New York City returned at least 
once. These differentials may possibly be ex- 
plained by the greater spatial spread of Los 
Angeles with consequent transportation prob- 
lems while by contrast the compactness of New 
York City makes a relatively efficient subway 
system possible. 

The PAL-Joey project reported that post- 
training counseling was difficult to promote 
since graduates did not like to tie up their 
evenings and did so only when serious prob- 
lems occurred on the job. Although the de- 
sirability of on-site counseling was mentioned 
frequently in reports, there were relatively few 
instances of it. Such counseling did occur in 
the JOBS Now project through a system of 
“coaches.” By agreement with the employer, 
the coach could visit the client on the job site, 
consult with his supervisor, and arbitrate griev- 
ances at the scene of action. The coach also 
had access to high level officials in the de- 
partment. Frequently, the coach made visits 
to the client’s home, saw members of his 
family, and thus had a good grasp of his situa- 
tion and problems. The obvious advantage 
to this system is the willingness of the coach to 



seek out the client and assess his progress. The 
greatest barrier to on-site counseling is em- 
ployer reluctance to excuse his worker from a 
productive role to participate in counseling. 

Supportive services in the form of further 
training were offered by a number of proj- 
ects. Participation apparently varied from 
project to project. A strong factor in this par- 
ticipation was the extent to which arrange- 
ments could be made with the employer to 
recognize and reward this training through up- 
grading (PAL-Joey). Knowledge of the exact 
nature of the reward by the youth was thought 
to be highly important. Few youth were appar- 
ently willing to invest time i n afte r-work train- 
ing and such participation was apparently more- 
related to dissatisfaction with current employ- 
ment and willingness for a job change than to 
a desire to progress on the current job. Vesti- 
bule training and linked OJT-institutional train- 
ing were apparently more favorable situations 
for providing further training to the disadvan- 
taged youth and participation was greater when 
training and job experience were both at the 
work site and closely related to each other 
(MYEP, PAL-Joey). 

Finally, supportive services also involved 
the mediation of management-worker tensions. 
Not all such efforts were as direct or as favor- 
ably conceived as the “coach system” described 
above. Far more common, was the interven- 
tion of the counselor by making special ar- 
rangements to see the worker and his super- 
visor. A common strategy was to inquire about 
the progress of old graduates when discussing 
possibilities for new placements with the em- 
ployer. In this way, employers frequently com- 
municated problems with the clients and 
agency-client-employer contact was arranged. 
These mediation efforts frequently posed a 
danger. Since employer contacts were usually 
with a job developer and client contacts were 
with a counselor, there was always the possi- 
bility that agency personnel would be opposed 
to each other in assessing the situation and 
develop antithetical identifications in trying to 
resolve the problem. In such cases, four-party 
mediation efforts were usually arranged. 

6. Followup procedures . . . Activities that 
follow the trainee into the community and 



the job site involve keeping in touch both with 
the youth and his employer. In most pro- 
grams, it was the person who was closest to 
the youth during his training who contacted 
him once he had left the project. This was 
usually the counselor but could be a neighbor- 
hood worker as in CPI or a “coach” as in 
JOBS Now. On the other hand, the em- 
ployer was usually contacted by the job de- 
veloper (the person who solicited the job in- 
itially). Such situations frequently resulted in 
antagonisms between counselor and job de- 
veloper because of competing allegiances. 

Few of the projects had formalized fol- 
lowup procedures and most of the emphasis 
was on informal contacts between the agency 
and ex-clients or employers. A large project 
on the east coast had the following procedure. 
A staff member was delegated to telephone 
employers periodically after a placement had 
been made. If the employer reported any prob- 
lem, the counselor was notified and he called 
the youth. This system had three obvious faults: 
Only complaints by employers initiated action 
for contact; only “failure” or “problem” cases 
were contacted and nothing was learned about 
successes; and it was questionable whether a 
telephone call could probe deeply into the com- 
plaint or its causes. In general, followup ac- 
tivities were predicated on an indirect feedback 
of information by the employer to the job solici- 
tor, although the CPI project in New Haven 
successfully utilized subprofessionals to contact 



each client directly. 

The followup contacts vary greatly among 
the projects. In a majority of cases, employers 
were resistant to frequent followup contacts. 
It was the general opinion that employers were 
interested in obtaining a good worker and 
were not overly concerned with the psycho- 
logical changes and adjustments that he was 
making. The common thesis was that followup 
contacts should revolve more around the client 
than the employer. 

Where the approach was tried, cer- 
tain difficulties were to be noted. First, the 
business community and professionals in gen- 
eral operate under a certain logic of efficiency 
that tends to sustain the status quo job struc- 
ture. There is a built-in resistance to segmen- 
talization of jobs, since it is assumed that co- 
ordination costs (supervision) must increase. 
Among professionals, there was a tendency 
to defend repetitive and subprofessional ele- 
ments of the professional role because it “had 
always been that way.” In the professional 
group, there was resistance both to redefi- 
nitions of professional mandate coming from 
outside the profession and the making of sub- 
professional jobs more than dead-end jobs. In 
every project where some subprofessional jobs 
had been developed, there had not been any 
clear mobility pattern built into the job and 
the activity, although complementary to pro- 
fessional tasks, clearly had little career po- 
tential to it. 



JOB CREATION 



In the context of E&D projects, job crea- 
tion refers either to job redesign (the seg- 
mentalization of a job to provide a number 
of opportunities for new work) or career de- 
velopment for the poor (establishing new sub- 
professional jobs that are supplementary and 
complementary to professional roles but do not 
require extensive educational preparation). 
With a few exceptions, job creation programs 
were largely absent or primitive in structure. 
The essential ingredient in job creation is to 
persuade the; employment gatekeeper, be he the 
manager of a plant or the chief functionary 



in a bureaucracy, that job redesign or career 
development for the poor makes sense in terms 
of his logic of operations and provides an 
efficient solution to his manpower problems. 
The strategy in job creation is to sell the em- 
ployer a logic of operation rather than the 
services of a particular client. The assump- 
tion is that the disadvantaged youth will find 
it possible to fill these new jobs. The strategy 
is highly innovative in that it attempts to ad- 
just the work system to the skills of the in- 
dividual rather than changing the individual to 
fit the system. 



A second outstanding difficulty was in the 
development of career, subprofessional jobs for 
the poor within the context of civil service 
regulations. All projects in subprofessional 
development met this problem of fitting in 
subprofessional jobs into a system that had 
no legal definition for such work, no clear job 
description, and no wage scale to compen- 
sate such activity. A particularly recurrent 
problem was the unwillin?mess or inability of 
civil service administrators to compromise 
with service qualifications (age, criminal rec- 
ord, educational preparation). In a large east- 
ern city, the city civil service refused to 
establish a new job classification, recreation 
aide, to provide jobs after the coursework was 
complete. The existing job classification, rec- 
reation leader, required a high school diploma, 
and few graduates met this qualification. A 
common consequence was the employment of 
subprofessional workers on an hourly rate in 
a convenient job classification that existed or 
to employ the subprofessional in a work pro- 
gram with his services assigned to the bureauc- 
racy. The failure to create a definite job 
status of subprofessional workers coupled with 
low wages and the lack of potential mobility 
in the job undoubtedly resulted in a personal 
crisis of work identity for many subprofessional 
workers. This was evidenced by the high turn- 
over rates in subprofessional jobs that were 
apparent in several projects. Little empirical 
evidence is available to tell us about the jobs 
that these people move into after leaving sub- 
professional work, but a number of calculated 
guesses suggested that these workers entered 
work unrelated to their subprofessional 
experience. 

Finally, an outstanding difficulty in all 
projects where attempts had been made to 
develop subprofessional employment in munic- 
ipal and private agencies was that work reality 
infrequently corresponded to the subprofes- 
sional work values taught in the course. 
Wages in the health services and community 
agencies were frequently less than welfare 
payments and were particularly depressed 
when compared to industrial jobs. The direct 
service responsibility, independence, and sub- 
professional self-determination which were em- 



phasized in coursework were not utilized in 
the actual work situation and there apparently 
was little that the project personnel could do 
to remedy these conditions because they were 
considered employer prerogatives. The latter 
was also an effective bar to job enlargement — 
making the job situation more interesting and 
meaningful for the job holder — since in these 
agencies work relations and conditions were 
rigidly controlled by written rules and regula- 
tions. Thus, the difficulty of career develop- 
ment for the poor stems in part from: The 
values of operational efficiency that permeate 
business and public employment; defensive re- 
actions of professionals who view subprofes- 
sionalism as a threat to their prerogatives; and 
the rigidity of the civil service that fails to 
provide a distinct job status for subprofes- 
sional work. 

The obstacles appear to be quite formi- 
dable in creating subprofessional jobs, but the 
following rules, gleaned from E&D project ex- 
perience would appear to have some merit. 

1. Nearly all of the projects utilized sub- 
professional, semiprofessional, and aide work- 
ers. Any approach to public and private agen- 
cies should present them with a review of 
project experience with this type of employ- 
ment. An example in Washington, D.C., is 
Action for Youth (WAY). 

2. The negotiation for subprofessional 
employment should begin before the onset of 
the training project in order that training can 
be tailored to the job. Tliere should be reason- 
able prospects for jobs before the training has 
proceeded too far. 

3. The initial negotiations should be for 
lower level aide positions where professional 
resistance is least. A promising way into institu- 
tions is to develop field placements for aides in 
that institution. New services are created which 
may create a demand for their own expansion, 
such as in WAY. 

4. There should be a thorough study of 
the employment structure and regulations in the 
institution before a program is begun. Targets 
should be avoided that require lengthy review 
procedures for approval of new jobs, radical 
additions of supervisory personnel, or new in- 
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service training programs for the insertion of 
the new jobs (JEVS, St. Louis). 

5. Before beginning the training project, 
every attempt should be made to involve 
professionals as planners, trainers, and evalu- 
ators of the program. Successful job creation 
projects were those that had gained professional 
involvement at every step of the program. 

6. Based on experiences in Washington 
and St. Louis, successful job creation requires 
that subprofessional tasks must be clearly speci- 
fied and adequate supervision provided. Few of 
the subprofessionals were comfortable enough 
in the institutional sit:ation to ask questions 
and seek directions about the job. They appar- 
ently did not expect sympathetic imderstanding 
and did not communicate their needs. 



Subprofessional development is a long 
and arduous task. Dramatic breakthroughs are 
few and gains, when measured against effort, 
are bound to be small. The most marked suc- 
cesses in these subprofessional ventures in- 
volved cases where: The subprofessional ful- 
filled the task of “bridging” between a neigh- 
borhood group and the agency; the subpro- 
fessional was engaged in tasks that were not 
easily or willingly performed by professionals 
(field followup of agency clients); and the 
subprofessionals were engaged in tasks that 
did not involve direct service responsibility or 
independent action. Least resistance was en- 
countered in developing low-level clerical- 
typist jobs where the status was low and 
strongly marginal to any professional activity. 



JOB DEVELOPMENT 



As a set of operating practices, job de- 
velopment overlaps with the practices dis- 
cussed under job creation and job placement. 
Job development is a process and an evolu- 
tionary one from job placement and job crea- 
tion. As George Bennett has noted:^ 

In the early stages, job development may 
well take the form of locating job openings 
and then finding youth and adults to fill the 
openings. Neighborhood workers move out 
into the neighborhoods to find individuals for 
the openings and the manpower staff looks 
over participants in ongoing manpower and 
skill center programs to see who is ready to 
move into jobs. At some point, job developers 
reverse the process and work initially with 
the candidates who are ready for employment 
and then move out to employers to tailor jobs 
for the candidates. When that becomes an 
ongoing part of the process, a sophisticated 
and complete job development mechanism 
has become operational. 

Three other criteria should also be in- 
cluded in an ideal definition of job develop- 
ment. First and foremost, job development 



2 George Bennett, Job Development for Youth (New 
York: Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, 
Febraary 1966), Training Series, pp. 7-8. 



postulates the opportunity to induce employers 
to reapprmse and in many instances to mod- 
ify job entry requirements. This may be done 
in a variety of ways, but the essential ingredient 
is the availability of back-up services by the 
agency (training, counseling, literacy training) 
to make the job candidate more competitive 
in the work situation. Second, job develop- 
ment includes concerted efforts to gain agree- 
ment from the employer to consider the job 
candidate only on his ability to do the job 
and not on extraneous criteria (race, social 
background). Finally, job development in- 
cludes followup services to the job candidate 
once he is placed to insure mobility and po- 
tential development on the job. The service 
to the client does not end with entry into the 
job but ideally there is ongoing work to fur- 
ther his manpower development consistent with 
his job aspirations. 

The role of the job developer may involve 
any one or all of the following tasks: 

1. Finding jobs through regular or new 
channels or providing opportimities to find jobs 
through arrangement of job fairs or contact in- 
terview situations. 

2. Coordination and management of pri- 
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vate and community resources to increase em- 
ployability of clients (the arrangement of on- 
going medical diagnosis and services to make 
the client employable) . 

3. Providing communication and linkage 
between the agency, traning center, employer, 
work supervisor, and worker. 

4. Salesmanship and negotiation with em- 
ployers to secure jobs for his clients, by modify- 
ing entrance standards or by restructuring jobs. 

5. Followup services to develop job mo- 
bility potential, for his clients. 

6. Changing the attitude and role of the 
employer by involving and identifying him with 
the project. 

7. Creating new jobs by negotiation with 
public or private agency officials. 



Although there may be different em- 
phases on one or more of these tasks and the 
division of labor may differ from situation to 
situation, these are the essential reference 
points for job development work. The line 
between pure job placement activities and job 
development is hard to draw. The job place- 
ment process was concerned with the assess- 
ment of the client, helping him to overcome 
any deficiencies for entry to work and match- 
ing him with an available job opening. Job de- 
velopment involved work primarily with em- 
ployers and was oriented toward creating job 
conditions in which disadvantaged youth could 
work and develop. In many cases both jobs 
were filled by a single individual who re- 
garded these activities as a sin^e process. In 
the discussion that follows, the emphasis will 
be on both processes, but it should be rec- 
ognized that not all projects developed this 
emphasis equally. 



PLACEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT UNIT 



Job placement and job development work 
required organization and this varied con- 
siderably. In this section we will consider some 
dimensions of this organization. What were the 
characteristics of the staff (background, pre- 
vious experience, education, number)? Where 
was the location of job placement and job de- 
velopment activity and how were these ac- 
ti\dties linked to community agencies and other 
units of the project (counseling)? What were 
some of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
systems used? These are important questions 
and we turn to them now. 

The Structure of the Staff . . . The back- 
ground, training and experience of personnel 
employed as job developers varied widely. 
Job developers apparently do not come from 
a common background and certainly do not 
have a common heritage of training or experi- 
ence, Successful job developers have come 
from sales jobs, management administra- 
tive positions, social service employment, 
teaching, and counseling. Training require- 
ments for job developers appear to be second- 
ary to certain personal qualities that project 



personnel feel are desirable. Sales ability is 
regarded as important, since the principal image 
of the developer is one of a salesman whose 
job is to sell the program and the individual 
applicant to the employer. While there is no 
formal training recommended for a job de- 
veloper, project directors and personnel gave 
a strong emphasis to personal characteristics 
that characterize good job developers. The job 
developer: 

1. Should possess sales ability and enjoy 
selling. 

2. Should have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of management values and organiza- 
tion. 

3. Should have the ability to communi- 
cate with management. 

4. Should possess an art of diplomacy 
and compromise, since a job developer is a bar- 
gainer-arbitrator between client and employer. 

5. Should know the community well and 
have entry into a wide range of companies. 

6. Should have a firm belief in the ability 



of disadvantaged youth to become valuable 
employees. 

The number of job developers in an E&D 
project varies with the condition and size of 
the job market, reliance on other agency serv- 
ices, the structure of the program, the amount 
of time spent in finding jobs, and the age of 
the program. In a tight job market, fewer job 
developers are needed to locate the necessary 
number of jobs. Programs, such as CPI in 
New Haven, where employers had helped to 
organize the courses and were involved as job- 
finding resources, had fewer job developers 
than programs that had little management in- 
volement. The projects that had been recently 
initiated invested more time in job finding and 
job development than older programs. New 
programs need to spend considerable time and 
effort to introduce the program to the business 
community and to make employer contacts. 
As the youth employment program gets estab- 
lished and develops a good reputation with 
employers, repeat orders and a multiplier ef- 
fect account for an increased percentage of job 
orders. Depending on the emphasis given to 
job finding, the job development staff might 
range from one to ten persons. 

A number of the job development units 
utilized older indigenous workers in subpro- 
fessional jobs to follow up job placements 
(CPI in New Haven, JOBS Now in Chicago, 
MFY in New York, and MYEP in Detroit). 
These workers were uniformly regarded as an 
asset in job development work, since they knew 
the neighborhoods and work values of resident 
youth and expressed a strong interest in the 
problems of clients. The followup data on 
clients were more complete and reliable when 
collected by indigenous workers than by pro- 
fessional staff members. This was particularly 
true in cases of locating a client who had left 
a job without notice. In two projects, indige- 
nous workers were given direct service responsi- 
bility for contact with clients in postplace- 
ment followups. Project administrators felt 
that this had contributed to a high job reten- 
tion rate among the youth. 

Location of the Job Placement Unit in 
the Project . . . Many of the projects began 
by relying almost exclusively on the State Em- 



ployment Service for the placement of the 
youth. In general, the project staff devoted 
themselves to and concentrated on counseling, 
basic education, and training. When a youth 
was considered “job ready,” he was referred 
to the State Employment Service for placement. 
This procedure proved to be largely unsuc- 
cessful. The majority of disadvantaged youth 
sent to the State Employment Service, regard- 
less of interest or training, were not placed. 
The Goodwill Industries project of Washing- 
ton, D.C., suggests that failure was due pri- 
marily to poor communication between the 
project and the State Employment Service. In 
this project, youth were trained in one occu- 
pational specialty only to discover that an- 
other MDTA training program had just 
flooded the market in this same specialty. Con- 
sequently, almost no jobs were available. The 
project, based with the National Committee 
on Children and Youth (NCCY) in New York 
City, reported that the State Employment Serv- 
ice had insufficient staff to provide the services 
that disadvantaged youth require in placement 
A common observation was that the State Em- 
ployment Service was employer-oriented in fill- 
ing jobs and did not have any flexibility to 
bargain with employers on job orders. Thus, 
disadvantaged youth referrals had to have the 
qualifications for the job or were not con- 
sidered. 

One explanation of the difficulties be- 
tween project and State Employment Service in 
job placement is that each tended to operate 
under a different mandate. The Employment 
Service tried to find the best candidate for 
each job order while the youth employment 
projects were attempting to find the best job 
for each youth. The Employment Service was 
also involved with a broad segment of the 
labor force and was not a specialized agency 
to handle either the disadvantaged or youth. 
Consequently, “mass” methods of testing and 
competitive job seeking were used, and it was 
exactly these methods that had resulted in pre- 
vious failures to obtain jobs. Following referral 
to the State Employment Service, these youth 
are tested and either assigned to a job waiting 
list or sent out on numerous job referrals with 
other applicants. Few efforts are made to in- 



dividualize the client and remedy his own pe- 
culiar job seeking problems. Both the JOBS 
Now project in Chicago and the North Carolina 
Drop-out Program reported that counselees 
expressed reluctance to use the State employ- 
ment offices because they represented an in- 
tegral part of earlier negative employment 
experiences. 

The more recent experience in the proj- 
ects was to make provision for some job place- 
ment and job development work within the 
staff structure of the project. These efforts are 
usually organized as a job development unit 
which seeks jobs specifically for project -trainees 
either individually or en masse. The existence 
of a job development unit does not mean that 
the services of the State Employment Service are 
ignored. The consensus among project person- 
nel was that the facilities of the State Employ- 
ment Service have much to offer the youth em- 
ployment projects and that the activities of the 
latter organization should be complementary 
rather than displacing. The State Empl(^nnent 
Service has a store of valuable experience with 
the job market and can offer information on 
area entry level requirements, job vacancies in 
industries, and contact referrals to major em- 
ployers. The nature of the relationship between 
the job development unit and the State Employ- 
ment Service varied from project to project, but 
most maintained a “working relationship” which 
generally translated into some referrals or calls 
about job openings and employer information 
and a friendly interchange of aid-as-needed. 

A much closer relationship was practiced 
in the projects in Chicago and New Haven, hi 
both cases, staff members of the State Em- 
ployment Service were sent to the youth em- 
ployment projects to work as job developers. 
They became a part of the youth employment 
project staff, working side by side and per- 
forming the same duties as other youth em- 
ployment project staff members. This system 
is advantageous to both agencies. The youth 
employment project obtains experienced staff 
members with important contacts. It can also 
make use of the job orders which come rou- 
tinely into the State Employment Service. The 
State Employment Service also benefits. It 
shares the credit with the youth employment 



project for placements, eliminating the sense 
of competition which otherwise might prevail. 

In addition, some of its staff members are ex- 
posed to new and innovative methods of job 
development and placement Frequently, this 
experience enabled the State Employment 
Service to improve its own methods of op- 
eration. 

The Structure and Linkage of the Job 
Placement and Job Development Unit to Other 
E&D Project Activities . . . Since the job de- 
velopers act as a link between the youth em- 
ployment project and the outside commumty, 
there is a certain amount of conflict built into 
the job developer role. On the one hand, the 
job developer deals with the potential em- 
ployer, discovering his needs and sympathizing 
with his problems. The employer is generally 
seeking an individual who will meet his stand- 
ards, work hard, be reliable, be trouble-free, 
and be motivated for advancement. On the 
other hand, the administrative, training, and 
counselor staff of the E&D project focuses on 
the problems of disadvantaged youth who fre- 
quently ^ve the appearance of not meeting 
these criteria. The disadvantaged youth may 
not want to conform to the employer’s image 
of a “model employee.” Insofar as ffie perspec- 
tives of employer and youth differ, the job de- 
veloper frequently finds himself in a conflict 
situation. He can resolve this conflict by identi- 
fying with the perspective either of the em- 
ployer or the youth; or by working out some 
kind of compromise. 

The structure of the E&D project fre- 
quently influences this identification. If the job 
developers are separated from the rest of the 
project staff (trainers and counselors) and 
have little contact with individual youth, there 
is a real danger that the job developers may 
take on many of the management perspectives 
and attitudes. Projects that committed large 
blocks of time to job developer contacts with 
employers to the exclusion of contact with 
other project staff or individual youth 
frequently experienced this problem. The re- 
sult was that job developers identified with 
high management standards for employment 
and were reluctant to modify these standards. 
Inevitably, this introduced a measure of con- 



flict between job developers and other project 
staff members who were more youth oriented. 
The Youth Opportunities Board in Los An- 
geles reported that the “conservative” ap- 
proach to jobs for disadvantaged youth by job 
developers caused strained relations and con- 
flict between job counselors and the job de- 
velopment unit. The JOBS Now project in Chi- 
cago also found that their “employment devel- 
opers” lost touch with other staff and compo- 
nents of the project. As a result of this loss of 
contact, employment developers became more 
concerned with placement than with training 
and counseling and more oriented toward num- 
bers than toward people. Effective job devel- 
opment requires that job developers interact 
on a continuous and regular basis with other 
staff and components of the project and that 
some contact wtih individual youth be made 
available to them. The possibility of becom- 
ing overspecialized and impersonal is a real 
danger if some steps are not taken to check 
these tendencies. 

Another aspect of the problem bears on 
the effectiveness of the job development unit. 
In a number of cases, the job development 
unit was largely an autonomous unit. Jobs 
were located or developed independently of 
contact with other staff members or the youth 
being trained. The result, typified by the Los 
Angeles experience, was that many jobs were 
found but few youth were job-ready to fill 
them. Considerable pressure was generated to 
place youth, regardless of where they were in 
the training cycle or the services needed to 
make them job-ready. Consequently, youth 
were frequently placed in jobs not related to 
their training, interests, talents, or tempera- 
ment. 

These remarks clearly indicate the need 
to fully integrate job development work with 
other components of the project The PAL- 
Joey project in New York and the YOB proj- 
ect in Los Angeles had an almost ideal cycling 
of project activities that minimized many of 
the job development problems discussed above. 
These projects tried to link the job develop- 
ment unit to other staff with a “placement 
counselor.” This person was involved both in 
job placement and cou.useling activities. He 



discussed with youth their job preferences and 
the available jobs discovered by the job de- 
velopers. He could call on the job developer 
for more information in response to youth’s 
questions, thus opening some indirect com- 
munication between job developer and youth. 
This system apparently eases some tensions for 
youth and gives them a more consistent picture 
of the job openings. It is not ideal, however, 
since the job developer has no personal ac- 
quaintance with his clients and can give the 
employer only general information about pros- 
pective employees. It is also deficient in that 
the placement counselor has only second-hand 
information about the jobs — information that 
may be more ideal than factual. Frequently, 
the youth finds himself in the position of mov- 
ing from a highly supportive and sympathetic 
environment — the project center — to the reali- 
ties and responsibilities of a job for which he 
has been ill-prepared informationally. 

The problem of providing the youth with 
a realistic information field for his job place- 
ment has been approached in seversd different 
ways. The New York Board of Education 
Project combined job placement and job de- 
velopment activities in one role. Thus, &e per- 
son who was charged with placing the youth 
had also found the job and was best informed 
about it. In Detroit, the MYEP project made 
it mandatory that the job developer meet and 
assess the client for the job. In a more general 
sense, OJT placements with continuing sup- 
portive services provide the best opportunity 
to interpret the job through ongoing counsel- 
ing. The job holder has a continuing source 
of interpretation as new questions arise. 

More satisfactory than a placement coun- 
selor is a structure in which the staff is able to 
face and work out conflicts while the youth is 
active in the project. The CPI of New Haven 
is an excellent example of a highly coopera- 
tive and well-integrated staff arrangement. 
Short staff meetings are held daily in each of 
four neighborhood centers in which the day’s 
anticipated cases are reviewed. The job develop- 
ers from all of the centers also meet daily to 
exchange information on jobs and those youth 
not yet placed. While the job developers from 
each center are responsible for finding jobs for 



the youth in their center, certain division of 
responsibility has been established to keep em- 
ployers from being bothered with calls from 
different job developers from CPI. In addition, 
a weekly “disposition conference” is held in 
each center to deal with non-routine cases. 
This involves a lengthy discussion of any dif- 
ficult cases which have come up during the 
week. This conference is attended by all staff 
members including neighborhood workers, a 
psychological consultant, and any other rele- 
vant person in the community who has had 
contact with the case being discussed (teacher, 
social worker, or probation officer) . 

Undoubtedly this system ties up a great 
deal of staff time in meetings. However, the 
advantages are clear. In discussing problems 
and arriving at a course of action, staff 
members must pursue a process of give and 
take. Staff judgments develop consistency and 
give a more unified picture to the trainees. Job 
developers gain insight into the “human” fac- 
tors that affect the case, and other staff become 
f amiliar with the realities of the job market. In 
the neighborhood employment centers, the job 
developers meet with youth who are ready for 
plac";ment. Very frequently, a close relation- 



ship develops between the job developer and 
cli mt, giving the job developer a personal 
knowledge of the individual being placed. 

Summary of Job Development Systems 
. . . As we have indicated, the job develop- 
ment unit is an important part of the project 
organization. Job developers do not come from 
a common heritage of training, but sales abil- 
ity and a dedication to helping disadvantaged 
youth seem indispensable personal elements. 
Effective job development work utilizes the re- 
sources and talents of a wide variety of com- 
munity organizations — business and civic — 
and are perceived as complementary ratho: 
than a displacement of State Employment Serv- 
ices. A vital function of the job developer is 
that of communication link between the em- 
ployer and potential youth employees. This 
function is made more difficult by differences 
in perception of work and its meaning by client 
and potential employer. In the last analysis, the 
job developer shares the responsibility with the 
other staff members for resolving the differ- 
ences in perception sufficiently to permit the 
youth to work productively in the employment 
setting, and to gain client acceptance on the 
part of the employer. 



PLACEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 



Work with disadvantaged youth in the 
E&D projects implicitly revolved around two 
concepts — competitive mobility and sponsored 
mobility. In the first case, the project accepted 
the stated job qualifications of the employer 
and operated under the assumption that the 
principal task was to develop the skills of the 
youth to qualify them for the jobs. The goal 
was to increase the competitive position of 
these youth. In sponsored mobility, the project 
staff operated to modify or eliminate require- 
ments for the job that would discriminate 
against disadvantaged youffi. In this case, the 
goal was to adjust the job to the applicant 
while in competitive mobility the applicant is 
changed to fit the job. To some extent, most 
E&D projects accepted both orientations al- 
though the more innovative job development 
work was in projects where the major orienta- 



tion was sponsored mobility. In most projects 
there was a progression from traditional 
placement techniques (filling job orders or 
placing job seekers in industries where a skill 
survey had indicated manpower shortages) to 
active attempts to work with employers to 
modify the work situation. There were five 
principal methods used to obtain jobs for dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Traditional Placement Techniques . . . 
The problems of disadvantaged youth have 
been widely defined as a lack of technical skills, 
inadequate social skills, and exclusion from 
traditional channels of job information. Many 
of the project directors had concluded that jobs 
did exist but that disadvantaged youth did not 
have’ the skills for these jobs or simply did not 
know how to find them. Thus, an initial focus of 
the projects was to structure training programs 




based on the results of area skill surveys and 
to increase the flow of job information to these 
youth. Youth were routinely referred to the 
State Employment Service for placement, and 
newspaper want ads were regarded as a major 
source of job information. It was soon obvious 
that many of these traditional placement prac- 
tices were deficient when applied to disadvan- 
taged youth. Learning new skills and new 
knowledge about job openings did not guarantee 
job placement; in many cases this learning 
could not be translated into performance. 

A number of particular problems deserve 
mention. Job orders from employers were 
vague, giving few of the finer details of the 
job. Post-training applicants were frequently 
in the position of expecting a job with career 
possibilities and fimding that the job was low 
paying, “dead end,” and unskilled. Training 
personnel in the project “idealized” the future 
job in the absence of any actual acquaintance 
with the job or company. Nor did training in 
an area guarantee a job. Youth were fre- 
quently placed in jobs that were unrelated to 
their training. A frequent criticism made by 
employer and trainee alike was that course 
content had little application to actual job de- 
mands. The National Committee on the Em- 
ployment of Youth in New York City suggested 
that the skill survey, as currently conceived, 
was too limited to plan training content and 
placement Ideally, the skill survey should focus 
on future rather than current skill needs and 
shortages. The latter tend to be filled rapidly 
and can create surpluses, frustrating the newly 
trained job applicant. 

The MYEP project in Detroit made de- 
tailed studies of job orders, 'mcluding visits to 
the employer, to determine the range of s kills 
needed for the job, its mobility potential, and 
interpersonal work factors. This information 
was made available to counselors, placement 
officers, and job developers to give the youth 
as accurate a picture as possible of the job. 
The JOBS Now project in Chicago found that 
few trainees acted on job leads and supple- 
mented this information process Ity arranging 
interviews and following up both on successful 
and unsuccessful job seeking efforts. Another 
technique widely acclaimed was to bring the 



employer into the training session to answer 
specific questions about the job. 

On-the-job training efforts (OJT) have 
eliminated many of these problems. Under this 
arrangement, an employer trains youth while 
thqr work in jobs that he needs filled. The 
trainee receives some formal instruction^ but 
his skills are primarily learned on the job in 
the actual work situation. During the training 
period, the employer is reimbursed for his 
training costs and the trainee receives regular 
wages. When training is completed, the em- 
ployer hires the youth that he has trained on 
his machines and using his techniques, provid- 
ing that he is reasonably satisfied with their 
work. 

The OJT placement has several advan- 
tages over the more traditional system for for- 
mal training followed by placement. First, the 
youfli are placed on jobs quickly and have 
some measure of “instant success.” Second, 
their learning is closely related to the job du- 
ties and they obtain a realistic picture of the 
job (mobility potential, working conditions). 
When training is complete the youth is al- 
ready a valuable employee. He has a decided 
advantage as a candidate for the job over 
somebody just off the street. If the anange- 
ment is not satisfactory, the youth leaves the 
OJT placement with some actual work experi- 
ence in addition to his training. 

From the viewpoint of job developers, 
OJT placements are more difficult than are di- 
rect placements. The CPI project in New 
Haven found that large firms are not inter- 
ested in OJT placements. These companies 
have training programs of their own and fre- 
quently shun the paper work that is involved 
in such placements. The CPI job developers 
believed that OJT placements were easier to 
promote in small firms and that there were ad- 
vantages to OJT placements with small com- 
panies. The trainee obtains more personalized 
attention and requirements for work are more 
flexible and easily changed. Small companies 
are also more pressed in manpower shortages 
and can easily be persuaded to participate in 
OJT programs. Effective OJT programs re- 
quire that the job developer assure himself 
that the youfli are in a training situation and 



that there is a good probability of the trainee 
being hired for a permanent position. 

Although OJT placements offer distinct 
advantages, there are some problems to be 
noted. In the National Institute of Labor Edu- 
cation (NILE) Training for Apprentice- 
ship Program (cosponsored by management 
and labor unions) numerous difficulties were 
encountered in working with unions, particu- 
larly those with their own apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Another difficulty is that the employer is 
often ill-staffed to provide adequate training 
and supervision for trainees. The PAL-Joey 
project in New 'Vbrk recommends that im- 
mediate supervisors receive special training in 
working with disadvantaged youth. This course 
of action was also followed both in Chicago 
and Detroit. Finally, OJT placements may de- 
velop interagency hostility and competition in 
“bidding” and soliciting jobs from employers. 
This was in evidence in a large eastern city 
where there was active bidding in subsidies 
for OJT placements among employers. There 
was widespread agreement that the size of the 
subsidy was less of an issue with large em- 
ployers and more important to marginal, small 
firms. There is a danger that the job developer 
may be “buying jobs” by reimbursement sub- 
sidies to emjjloyers; thus, every effort should 
be made to view the placement as a training- 
work experience rather than merely a job. 

The importance of management and civic 
involvement in youth programs . . . There 
was a growing realization among project per- 
sonnel that putting youth in touch with em- 
ployers was not enough to guarantee their em- 
ployment or job retention. The opportunities 
for the job placement of disadvantaged youth 
depended on the manpower needs of the 
local employers, and the knowledge that the 
employer had of the youth project goals, 
strategy, and services. The latter was deemed 
to be extremely important by project directors. 
The majority of the projects included public 
relations activities such as newspaper stories, 
advertisements, and talks to community groups 
to develop a climate of acceptance for disad- 
vantaged youth. Telephone calls and personal 
visits were also used extensively to develop 
project-business relationships. In Chicago, the 



YMCA JOBS Now project contacted YMCA 
members who were employers in the community 
and urged them to sponsor trial groups of dis- 
advantaged youth. These business people also 
acted as salesmen to other business leaders. 
A more effective strategy in job placement 
than contacts with individual companies is to 
work through industry or business associations 
to promote the employment of disadvantaged 
youth. The Chamber of Commerce in Chicago 
became an important force in job placement 
when it publicly encouraged its members to 
hire JOBS Now trainees. 

Support of the youth projects ly impor- 
tant public figures is helpful. In New Haven 
and Detroit, the mayors were actively asso- 
ciated with the CPI and MYEP projects. Un- 
doubtedly, this had some influence on em- 
ployer willingness to cooperate with the proj- 
ects. The project personnel in Detroit felt that 
employer involvement and interest in the proj- 
ect increased noticeably when the mayor di- 
rected the city department heads to cooperate 
with the project and provide employment op- 
portunities for project graduates. The depart- 
me .t heads were also directed to incorporate 
a program of job development in personnel 
operations. The project personnel felt that this 
civic leadership influenced many business 
leaders. 

The approach to employers varied widely 
and there are few guidelines that cover all 
situations. Three points are worth noting. First, 
the more successful approaches emphasized 
services to the employer rather than humani- 
tarian motives. Employers do not generally 
see themselves as part of a rehabilitation proc- 
ess nor as a social agency. The employment 
of disadvantaged youth must be presented 
within the cost calculus of organization of the 
company. Second, the agency should commit 
itself to followup and supportive services for 
youth if needed in the employment situation. 
Employers need the security of knowing that 
help is available if problems arise. There must 
be some assurance that agency responsibility 
does not end when the youth is placed. Finally, 
it should be recognized that in any community 
there are key companies or industries and that 
success with these units will open most business 
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doors. The more sophisticated job placement 
efforts sought to identify these “pacemakers” 
and use them as basic reference points. Almost 
all projects reported a multiplier effect after a 
trainee had been successfully placed in a com- 
pany. After positive experiences, an employer is 
more favorable to additional placements with- 
out a hard sell and in some cases may initiate 
requests for additional trainees. 

DEVELOPING NEW JOBS 

A persistent problem of job developers 
has been to find a job which will allow the 
youth to actualize his potential and experi- 
ence job mobility. As mentioned earlier, the 
jobs for which disadvantaged youth qualify 
are frequently unskilled, low-paid, and dead- 
end jol«. Understandably job retention rates 
and job satisfaction are low. A report from the 
PAL-Joey project in New York Cify laments 
that “an overwhelming majority of our youth 
seemed suited primarily for simple, unskilled 
work that involves little responsibility or hope 
for advancement.” 

Job redesign — ^breaking the job into a se- 
ries of simple unskilled tasks — may make it 
possible for the youth to qualify for a job but 
it does little to give him a job with mobility op- 
portunities. To a youth the significance of hold- 
ing a job may be less than the mobility path- 
ways that the job opens. The development of 
new jobs for disadvantaged youth must in- 
volve career development rather than merely 
job placement. 

Two projects attempted to develop pro- 
grams on subprofessional employment and 
were partially successful. The National Com- 
mittee on the Employment of Youth of New 
York City trained 60 indigenous adults as sub- 
professional workers in youth employment 
agencies. Intensive canvassing of youth-ori- 
ented agencies by both staff and trainees re- 
sulted in 43 placements and 11 school re- 
turnees out of 59 graduates. The average sal- 
ary was slightly under $5,000 per year. A sec- 
ond project, the Community Action Program 
(CAP) of Washington, D.C., trained 10 
youth in recreation, child care, and social 
research. The youth were selected for the 



training from high, medium, and low risk 
groups, categories determined by school, po- 
lice, and employment records. Significantly, 
there was no difference in performance in 
training or on jobs among the three risk cate- 
gories. The trainees were interested, under- 
standing and sensitive to the problems of the 
agency clients. Although the number trained 
was too small to draw generalized conclusions, 
the data are interesting. The general draw- 
back is that these jobs had a fixed position in 
the agencies, and although wage mobility was 
possible, there was no apparent mobility in re- 
sponsibility. 

Other projects made use of subprofes- 
sional workers. The CPI project of New Haven 
and the JOBS Now project have reported satis- 
faction in using neighborhood people on their 
staffs. CPI used indigenous workers for re- 
cruitment and followup activities. Work crew 
foremen were also subprofessionals, 'fhe 
JOBS Now project in Chicago used neighbor- 
hood workers in followup work. But even in 
these cases, the jobs had no mobility built into 
them and the area of responsibility was limited. 

Job development for subprofessional jobs 
is a long and arduous process. The CAP proj- 
ect negotiated with administrators of public and 
private agencies to develop “aide” positions. 
Major staff and budgetary reorganization was 
required. In government agencies, new job de- 
scriptions had to be written and approved by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission (CSC). 
Working these positions into the budget often 
meant a 2-year delay. 

The new and undefined nature of the jobs 
also created difficulties. Employers were fre- 
quently unsure o^ what subprofessionals could 
and could not do. Drawing the line between 
professional and subprofessional work requires 
experience and considerable analysis of job op- 
erations. Consequently job duties were vague 
and limits of responsibility unclear. Subprofes- 
sionals also had difficulties working in an un- 
structured atmosphere. The role of supervisor 
was frequently equated with that of foreman. 
The result was that subprofessionals expected 
orders rather than a reciprocal interchange 
of information on a problem. 

Another problem area resulted from the 



reluctance of professionals to accept subpro- 
fessionals in the organization. Professionals 
were particularly jealous of the relationships 
established between client and subprofessional, 
aided by the common language, culture, and 
educational level. Professionals frequently felt 
that indigenous workers might be more suc- 
cessful with clients and resented the challenge 
posed by these new workers. 

The development of subprofessional jobs 
undoubtedly poses many problems. Job devel- 
opment workers reported that a considerable 
expenditure of time was required for a low 
yield. In a tight job market, the preference 
was to fill existing, vacant jobs. It may very 
well be that this strategy will assume a major 
importance in an economy where large num- 
bers of jobs are eliminated and new jobs must 
be created. 

MODIFYING JOB REQUIREMENTS 

Ironically, several projects reported that 
as soon as the projects opened their doors 
they were flooded with many more job orders 
than could be handled. It was soon discovered, 
however, that the project trainees were ineligi- 
ble for all but a few of these jobs. Even after 
skill training, this discrimination against dis- 
advantaged youth persisted. Frequently, em- 
ployers required applicants to have a high 
school diploma, achieve a certain score on an 
employment test, have no police record, and be 
at least 18 years of age. These requirements 
automatically excluded large numbers of dis- 
advantaged youth. Added to this criteria ex- 
clusion is the fact that many employers hire 
applicants for career mobility rather than for 
a job. The disadvantaged youth might fit the 
needs of the job but not be perceived as an 
individual who could “move” in the company 
and thus would not be hired. 

Many of these requirements and assump- 
tions are the product of company traditions 
and are not necessarily valid as predictors of 
job performance. Many candidates who are 
potentially good workers are screened out. It 
becomes the task of the job developer to en- 
courage the employer to adopt more realistic 
qualifications. The employer must develop a 



mental set where he can see the growth poten- 
tial of the candidate rather than be solely con- 
cerned with negative assumptions about his 
job worth or predicting his success or failure. 

The job developer's decision to suggest 
more flexible entry requirements depends on 
a number of factors: The nature of the work to 
be done, the employer’s orientation toward the 
project, and the relationship between job de- 
veloper and employer. The employer is con- 
cerned that the qusdity of his operation not be 
compromised and that costs not rise. He must 
be convinced that his present entry require- 
ments are not the best way of judging what a 
worker will do on the job. Three points are 
worth noting. A heavily unionized company 
and a company with an extensive division of 
labor offered more resistance to modifying 
entry requirements than other companies. Re- 
quirements that are codified in a union con- 
tract are particularly hard to change. Second, 
few job developers tried to or expected to 
change requirements in early contacts with the 
company. Initially, there was an attempt to fill 
job orders as the employer formulated them. 
At a later period some effort was made to 
modify requirements by presenting a few can- 
didates who were marginal to the stated re- 
quirements. Successes with these cases fre- 
quently permitted entry to larger numbers of 
youth and a greater movement away from the 
earlier stated requirements. Persuading em- 
ployers to modify job entry requirements is 
predicated on gradual shifts over time rather 
than on a single dramatic move. 

The MYEP in Detroit has done some in- 
teresting work along these lines. It was noticed 
that female trainees in typing classes became 
overly nervous and did poorly when speed 
and accuracy tests were administered. Com- 
parisons were made between scores obtained 
on these speed and accuracy tests vis a vis 
performance in a series of informal test exer- 
cises. Typing speed and accuracy were higher 
on informal exercises than in formal tests. This 
information was illustrated graphically, printed, 
and utilized when discussing the use of test 
scores with employers. A number of employ- 
ers were willing to hire applicants using the 
informal exercise data as the basis of job per- 



formance. Of the 50 girls placed through this 
technique, all were retained on the job for a 
significant period of time and improved their 
performance. 

One of the few systematic and scientific 
studies of the relationship of entry require- 
ments and test scores was conducted jointly 
by MYEP and the Federal Department Stores 
in Detroit in 1964. A related study was con- 
ducted by Federal in its Cleveland stores in 
1965. In September of 1964, 16 youth from 
culturally and economically deprived areas of 
the city of Detroit were accepted for retrain- 
ing in the Detroit stores. They were given a 
battery of standard personnel tests and a self- 
check item to identify personal problems as 
viewed by the youth. Following 4 weeks of 
training, which included medical care, personal 
hy^ene, and counseling, as well as sales train- 
ing, they were admitted to a 10-week on-the-job 
training program. Their progress was reviewed 
by a management team. At the end of 10 
weeks, the 10- week sales average of the group 
exceeded the minimum sales level for the de- 
partment and three individual employees ex- 
ceeded the minimum by an appreciable 
amount. All but two produced significantly 
higher sales than their test prediction ratios 
indicated could be expected. One year later, 
10 trainees were still with the company and 
four others were doing well in other jobs. More 
significantly, a comparison of the problems 
identified in 1964 by trainees with problems 
identified in the followup study in 1965 re- 
veals a 39 percent reduction in prob- 
lems. There was also a significant shtft in 
problem concerns from “needing a job” to 
“wanting to improve myself culturally.” Both 
of these studies present dramatic evidence that 
entry requirements may not be a good indicator 
of performance on the job. 

MEETING EMPLOYER STANDARDS 

When changing or modifying of entry 
requirements is difficult to achieve, attempts 
have been made to bring the youth up to 
the standards set by the company. While it 
is not possible to grant high school diplomas or 
erase arrest records, test performance can be 



improved. The MYEP in Detroit has found 
that with practice and encouragement, youth 
can improve their test scores. The CPI of 
New Haven has found that disadvantaged 
youth tend to give up easily on tests, but that 
if they are helped to solve the problems, one 
by one, they soon master the techniques of 
employer tests (completing a number series). 
The argument was advanced by many project 
directors that youth will face tests at a num- 
ber of points in their career; thus, it makes 
sense to instruct them in the art of “test- 
taking.” Such knowledge, they argue, provides 
confidence in their ability to do well on a task 
and should be made part of basic education 
courses. 

Detroit’s MYEP project has developed 
another method of bringing youth potential 
up to the standards set by management. The 
job developers have been successful in con- 
vincing employers to hire “unqualified youth” 
on a conditional basis. The youth must con- 
currently attend and master a course speci- 
fied by the employer. The employer may des- 
ignate instruction designed to improve his per- 
formance on company employment tests or to 
develop positive attitudes of employee respon- 
sibility and company loyalty. After the youth 
are accepted for employment, someone from 
the MYEP staff comes to the company regu- 
larly to administer the course. 

The range of services needed to bring 
the trainee up to employer standards varied 
from project to project and may be extensive. 
These ranged from medical treatment, subsi- 
dies for tool purchases, and legal services to 
psychological counseling and courses in groom- 
ing. Some of the most basic work was in 
grooming and in some projects extensive 
blocks of time were devoted to this activity. 
Counselors in CPI frequently advised youth 
on how to dress for a job interview and in 
one case money was given to a boy to pur- 
chase a white shirt and tie for a job interview. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Throughout this discourse we have made 
reference to a number of problems that im- 
pose barriers to the employment of disadvan- 



taged youth. The truly innovative aspects of 
these projects developed as attempts to deal 
with some of these barriers. We v/ill consider 
a number of these problem areas and briefly 
describe the solutions that were introduced. 

Travel 

According to staff members, the majority 
of disadvantaged youth wanted jobs that were 
close to their neighborhoods or within easy 
commuting distance. In Chicago, a relocation 
study developed as part of the JOBS Now proj- 
ect indicated that disadvantaged youth were 
willing to relocate to other cities but their 
choices were determined by the presence of 
friends or relatives in the area. While the prob- 
lem of travel to work is minimized by good 
public transportation, the work trip has pre- 
sented job developers with difficulties in some 
communities. 

In Los Angeles, inadequate transportation 
proved a major problem. Few jobs were found 
that were close to the project. Most youth, 
particularly females, would not consider mov- 
ing and many parents were adamant on this 
point. Job opportunities were located at some 
distance from the ghetto residences of the dis- 
advantaged youth and public transportation 
was poor. In cases where youth had cars, they 
tended to be old and subject to frequent break- 
down, causing absences and tardiness. Other 
youth bought cars on credit only to suffer 
badly in making payments. Still others did not 
know how to drive. 

Most solutions to travel problems were of 
a “crash” and temporary nature. In the YOB 
project in Los Angeles, loan funds were estab- 
lished to buy cars and car pools were organ- 
ized. Considerable instruction was given in how 
to minimize travel time in getting to work. The 
MYEP and JOBS Now projects intervened with 
loan institutions to secure loans for cars at 
reasonable time payments. More notable than 
what was tried were the possible solutions that 
were not tried. There was no encouragement 
for youth to relocate as a group; the emphasis 
was strongly individualistic. For example, sev- 
eral youth with Jobs in the same city might 
share an apartment near work. Programs that 



aim to educate a youth on budgeting assumed 
his continued residence in his family house- 
hold. No alternative budgeting arrangements 
were discussed to provide for living away from 
home. 

Attempts to reroute the mass transit to 
provide better travel arrangements to work for 
disadvantaged youth were rarely successful. 

Orientation for Work 

Choice of a vocation is a common prob- 
lem of adolescents but it is intensified for dis- 
advantaged youth. Very often, his aspirations 
are either too low or too high. He rarely has a 
clear understanding of the educational require- 
ments for specific jobs and he is likely to 
think in terms of a job rather than a career. 

The YOB of Los Angeles and the MYEP 
of Detroit have developed special projects that 
aim at broadening the horizons of the disad- 
vantaged youth and introducing them to the 
realities of employment. In Los Angeles, Job 
preparation and cultural enrichment programs 
were initiated. The preparation involved a se- 
ries of tours to various industries and fields 
of employment, employer forums, and exhibits 
depicting various industries. Most of the train- 
ees were Negro and emphasis was on Negro 
businessmen and “success stories.” A personal 
and cultural enrichment program involving 
Negro history, art, drama, an effective “stu- 
dent” organization, and classes in grooming 
were given to improve their self-image and 
ethnic pride. 

Detroit’s operation SCOPE sent in-school 
teenagers from the inner-city schools to a col- 
lege campus for 2 weeks in the summer. 
They were exposed to information on various 
careers as well as to art, music, and creative 
writing. This exposure apparently resulted in a 
significant rise in career aspirations, particu- 
larly toward teaching. 

Undoubtedly, it is impossible to find “the 
perfect job” for a youth who has no clear pat- 
tern of Job aspiration. While these programs 
offer new alternatives and stimulate long-range 
planning, they can rarely be expected to leave 
him with a definite career decision. Time and 
experience may be needed before direction is 



found. Thus, it may be wise for the job de- 
veloper to seek jobs that will provide good ex- 
perience ar>l can be used as background for a 
variety of jobs rather than positions that offer 
high wages or have high mobility within a nar- 
row job network. 

Managers’ Attitudes 

Job development activities are not limited 
to salesmanship on disadvantaged youth. The 
MFY project in New York City reported that 
the president of a company might become en- 
thusiastic about hiring MFY enrollees but his 
attitudes may not filter down to the personnel 
manager or supervisor. Various efforts have 
been made to involve all levels of the manage- 
ment hierarchy in a number of youth employ- 
ment projects. The main objective is to com- 
municate some responsibility for the youth who 
is hired and to develop a sympathetic work 
environment. In the Lane County, Oreg., proj- 
ect employers were brought into lecture and 
small group discussion sessions to discuss em- 
ployer expectations and to give advice on spe- 
cific job questions. CPI had the most extensive 
program of employer involvement, using em- 
ployers in planning and monitoring the pro- 
gram. One of the most impressive efforts has 
been in JOBS Now. A “hi^ support” project 
has been initiated for OJT trainees with a high 
degree of employer involvement. The key fea- 
tures are: 



1. Employers agree to waive traditional 
requirements (high school ed ?-':«^jon). 

2. Employers waive employment tests 
and interview/' procedures. 

3. Buainess-agency personnel cooperate 
in a 2-week orientation program for disadvan- 
taged youth. 

4. Employers and agency personnel are 
involved in evaluation of programs and job 
holders. 

5. Project staff and company personnel 
cooperate in supportive services and followup 
of clients. 

6. On-site instruction and counseling are 
permitted. 

7. Frequent consultations are held be- 
tween management and agency personnel. 

8. A “buddy system” is developed (an 
experienced worker takes responsibility for each 
youth). 

The JOBS Now project represents an 
ideal of high management involvement at all 
levels of the companies concerned. At this 
date, the impact of what is believed to be a 
highly favorable setting for client job pros- 
pects and retention has not been evaluated. 
The significant element about this involvement 
is that it is not symbolic but structural; that is, 
it has resulted in a significant altering of the 
work situation for disadvantaged youth. 



PLACEMENT OF DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 



We have already discussed the fact that 
the placement of disadvantaged youth involves 
more than finding a job. The disadvantaged 
youth presents an image to the employer of 
liabilities rather than assets. We will briefly 
consider some of the problems that must be 
solved if any progress is to be made toward 
employment. Five problems consistently im- 
posed barriers. 

Physical Problems . . . Posture, poor 
grooming, and poor health account for many 
nonplacements. In their analysis of Negro and 
Puerto Rican placement records, the PAL-Joey 
project considered grooming to be an impor- 



tant factor. The Negro boy tends to wear 
“sharp” (expensive, brigiht-colored) clothes to 
an interview rather than a conservative suit. 
The Negro girl is likely to appear in ultra- 
high fashionable wear (party clothes and ex- 
travagant hair-do) or to appear slovenly. These 
grooming styles clash sharply with the middle- 
class values of the interviewer and frequently 
bring rejection. 

A surprising number of disadvantaged 
youth have medical problems that have been 
unattended. These often hinder placement 
since the better companies have rigid health 
standards. The JEVS project in Kansas City 
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found that 12 out of 55 trainees needed the 
services of medical, psychiatric, and social 
work agencies. About 15 percent of the Na- 
tional Committee for Children and Youth 
(NCCY), Washington, D.C., graduates utilized 
health resources. The Vocational Advisory 
Service (VAS) project in New York City 
found that 30 of its 46 trainees had medical 
problems. MYEP of Dertroit reported that 84.6 
percent of all its trainees needed medical help. 
In almost all reports, about half of these medi- 
cal problems could be traced to an inadequate 
diet. Dental problems seem to be the most 
frequent sin^e problem. 

As a result of these findings, various pro- 
gram changes were made. Youth were given 
advice about grooming by counselors, and in 
some places (JOBS Now, YOB) classes in 
grooming and posture were included in the cur- 
riculums. MYEP began classes in proper diet 
that were especially adapted to the eating 
habits and budgets of the disadvantaged youth. 
Medical and dental services were usually ar- 
ranged with clinics or hospitals in the locality. 
MYEP suggests that a thorough physical exam 
is necessary for all trainees to determine medi- 
cal needs. In Los Angeles the YOB provided 
free optometrical service, tattoo removal, and 
plastic surgery services that were donated by 
community groups and individuals. Unfortu- 
nately all of these medical services are tem- 
porary, available while a trainee is participat- 
ing in the project, or only shortly thereafter. 
It would seem to be important that youth em- 
ployment projects make the medical commu- 
nity aware of the extent of service needed by 
the disadvantaged youth. 

Emotional Problems . . . These account 
for many placement failures. The JOBS Now of 
Chicago report discussed the insecurity and 
lack of self-confidence of the disadvantaged 
youth. Extreme shyness might appear to .be 
stupidity, lack of ability, and lack of inter^t 
This may frequently result in an inability to 
“sell” themselves at an interview. The North 
Carolina School Dropout project reported that 
when going to apply for jobs, some youth be- 
came frightened by strange areas of the city 
and returned home rather than face the fear of 
being lost. A study conducted by the staff of 



PAL-Joey indicated that the Negro male’s man- 
ner is apt to offend prospective employers. 
His lack of confidence may manifest itself as 
either an aggressive, dominating attitude, or 
an extremely lethargic one. The VAS project 
of New York City found that 37 of its 46 
trainees had serious emotional problems. 

The evidence of these emotional problems 
should remind us that the problem of maity 
disadvantaged youth is not a simple, unidimen- 
sional one' to be solved quickly. Many factors 
have been influencing the youth for years, and 
one short training program or even a job is 
not likely to erase their effects. Intensive ther- 
apy services may be necessary for the more 
serious cases rather than the supportive ther- 
apy systems that characterized the counseling 
in most projects. 

Resource Problems . . . Certain jobs re- 
quire the acquisition of materials or supplies 
before the disadvantaged youth can be em- 
ployed. For example, a nurse is expected to buy 
her uniform and a mechanic is expected to 
have his own set of tools. In many cases, the 
disadvantaged youth caimot afford these items. 
A number oi project loan funds were estab- 
lished that permitted a youth to purchase nec- 
essary resources and to pay the loan fund back 
gradually out of his pay check. Loan funds 
were also useful in cases where the youth had 
to pay living and transportation expenses be- 
fore his first pay check. In almost all cases, 
the loan funds were established ad hoc and 
were designed to cover emergency cases rather 
than all trainees. In Detroit, the project staff 
had established a file card system of informal 
contacts with private agencies and individuals 
who could offer resource aid to the trainees. 
In no case, however, was this procedure for- 
malized. Resource needs may vary, and it is 
necessary to assess the job not only in terms 
of technical skills but also the needed resource 
aids. For example, many processing jobs in 
the Chicago area assumed the use of a wrist 
watch which many youth did not have. 

Educational Deficiencies ... In spite of 
the fact that most disadvantaged youth reach 
the high school level in formal schooling, large 
numbers of them cannot read and write. In one 
project, the job developer estimated that 50 par- 



cent of the “job-ready” trainees could not read 
or write, in spite of the fact that remedial educa- 
tion had been part of the program. The 
CPI of New Haven also reported that literacy 
is needed for every job, no matter how low 
the skill level. Even the most unskilled worker 
has to be able to read and understand basic 
rules, instructions, and safety regulations. 

Language has been a serious problem in 
New York City’s Mobilization for Youth, 
where approximately 70 percent of the train- 
ees are of Puerto Rican ori gin . Language 
classes are available but the adjustment that 
must be made by a Puerto Rican youth in an 
American work situation is extensive. At pres- 
ent, job developers are seeking contacts with 
Spanish-speaking employers in order to ar- 
range more satisfactory placements. 

Several guidelines about literacy training 
and job placement should be noted. 

1. The literacy training should be closely 
related to the demands of the job, avoi ding 
content areas that have no immediate relevance 
to the job situations. 

2. The literacy training should be started 
or completed before job placement begins. The 
most recommended sequence was to conduct 
skill and literacy training concurrently. one 
project, the director attributed the high drop- 
out rate in a course to the fact that the literacy 
training was an “added” content area after skill 
training was completed. He felt that the trainees 
had resented the added requirements because 
they interfered with placement. 

3. Considerable success has been report- 
ed in persuading employers to enlarge their 
training structures to provide work-related lit- 
eracy training. The staff at PAL-Joey felt that 
the employer is best able to judge what literacy 
components are most necessary for employment 
in his company. In CPI in New Haven, the 
literacy course was designed with employer par- 
ticipation to insure that relevant literacy com- 
ponents would be added. This strategy would 
seem to have considerable merit. 

Criminal Offense Record . . . One of the 
most significant barriers to the employment of 
the disadvantaged youth has been a past rec- 
ord of contact with court authorities. Even 



the employer who is willing to make allowances 
for education and skill experience is fre- 
quently adamant on this point. One of the 
difficulties is that most employers take an abso 
lutistic view of court records, making no allow- 
ance for first offense, the kind of offense, and 
mitigating circumstances. The Draper Correc- 
tional Center, Elmore, Ala., project staff report- 
ed that considerable contact could be made 
with employers if they accept the distinction 
between a court contact and a court conviction 
and the case for employment is made by a 
competent professional rather than the appli- 
cant himself. 

In almost all of the projects, the cri min al 
offense record was viewed as a problem of 
considerable magnitude. In several cities served 
by the project, civil service regulations pro- 
hibited youth with criminal records from being 
considered as applicants for public employ- 
ment. A restaurant association that had spon- 
sored a cooks-, bakers-, and waiters-training 
program balked at hiring two youth who had 
had court contact as sex offenders, although 
neither was convicted. The same association 
also balked at the employment of females with 
court records of prostitution. The most ef- 
fective strategy in dealing with such cases is: 
To provide the youth with training in an area 
in which skills are in short supply; to guaran- 
tee continued agency contact with employer 
and client; and to provide supportive services 
that the employer feels are necessary. 

One problem that is a correlate of court 
arrest records is the bonding issue. Frequently, 
the employer wanted to hire a youth, but the 
youth could not be certified by the bonding 
company. The YOB project in Los Angeles 
solicited participation from a number of com- 
munity agencies to establish a bonding fund 
and this was successful in a number of cases. 
The Draper project staff report that many em- 
ployers can use leverage with their bonding 
companies if they are convinced that the youth 
are good work prospects. 

Many disadvantaged youth have a court 
record by circumstances b^ond their control. 
A gang fight in a ghetto area frequently means 
the arrest of innocent bystanders in the neigh- 
borhood, and this brands the individual with 
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an arrest record. The central problem is to 
promote some employer perspective on the 
problem. A number of projects reported that 
after one or two successful initial placements, 
the employer loses much of his reticence. 

Problems of Job Retention . . . The place- 
ment of a disadvantaged youth in a job can- 
not be regarded as a “success” for the project 
unless the youth keeps the job for a reason- 
able period of time. Unfortunately, many of 
the projects did not institute procedures to 
study the job-holding patterns of disadvantaged 
youth. Even where such observations were made, 
the data were less than adequate. Some projects 
conducted a 3 -month checkup of job retention, 
while others covered a 6 -month period. None 
of the projects studied job retention patterns for 
1 year or more. 

For the reasons cited above, it is difficult 
to isolate any trends in job retention. The CPI 
project in New Ha/en reported that 86 per- 
cent of its 1,666 graduates were employed 3 
months after training but this could include 
employment at second or third jobs. A project 
in a large eastern city reported that “50 per- 
cent of the trainees were employed at a fol- 
lowup.” But we are not presented with the base 
for this percentage nor the length of time be- 
tween training and the interview. It seems clear, 
however, that questions of method aside,, the job 
retention rates for many trainees were low. A 
possible factor that might account for this is 
the quality of the job placements of the youth. 
Let us briefly examine this explanation. 

Quality of Jobs and Retention ... Al- 
though there were variations in patterns, a 
considerable number of 3 /outh appear to be 
placed in low-paying, “dead-end” jobs. While 
there are many youth who can adjust to this 
kind of work, there are others who have the 



potential to do more creative work but do not 
have the necessary requirements for such a job. 
These youth undoubtedly get bored and rest- 
less on an unskilled job and it is likely that 
this is reflected in low retention rates for high 
IQ youth. 

Certain jobs, such as sales and store clerk- 
ing, require only part-time personnel. The lat- 
ter are on a “look and see” basis and, if con- 
sidered qualified may be promoted to a full- 
time status with job security. Many of the dis- 
advantaged youth cannot afford this immediate 
investment in part-time work, no matter what 
the long run prospects are. Similarly, sales 
jobs where workers are paid on a commission 
basis are unattractive to disadvantaged youth. 
These jobs have a low base salary and the 
youth cannot afford to wait until he develops 
a clientele and some seniority to give him a 
base for commissions. The wage mobility pat- 
tern in many unprotected shops is to begin with 
a low wage pattern but offer good opportunities 
for advancement in the long run. Frequently, 
these youth become impatient on such jobs and 

The MFY project in New York reported 
that clerical jobs had the highest retention 
rates while construction jobs had the lowest. 
One explanation for this differential is that the 
best educated workers, mostly females, are in 
the former jobs. Thus, the high retention rates 
may be explained by the stability and maturity 
of the girls rather than the characteristics of 
ilicjobs themselves. ThePAL-Joey project, New 
York City, found that failure rates among Negro 
males were disproportionately large in service 
jobs, a trend that was attributed to a distaste 
of serving others. Retention rates among fe- 
males in this project were also low, particularly 
in nurse aide positions where pay was low. 



FOLLOWUP OF PLACEMENTS 



Evaluation of the project is the major 
purpose of followup activities. In order to 
measure the impact of the youth employment 
project, it is necessary to know what happens 
to project “graduates.” Information on job re- 



tention, wages, job satisfaction, and employer 
satisfaction are as important as the fact that a 
placement was made. 

A review of the projects indicates that the 
followup activities of youth employment proj- 
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ects have been inadequate. Undoubtedly, there 
is considerable informal contact between 
agency staff and client or employer after a 
placement has been made but information has 
not usually been tabulated, if it has been ever 
recorded. One reason for this inadequacy is 
that there is no fixed structure within which 
followup activities can occur. There is appar- 
ently no definite provision made for these ac- 
tivities nor is there a definite person in each 
project assigned to them. In a western city 
project, the responsibility for followup was 
passed back and forth between counselors and 
job developers. The greatest drawback is the 
unavailability of a standard form to record in- 
formation. Granted that all projects are differ- 
ent — even unique — this does not invalidate the 
need for minimal data on each project. 

Ft>Mowup information should be com- 
municated to staff members at regular meetings 
and they should be given an opportunity to 
discuss followup results. Each member can 
contribute different information about a youth 
and this should help to trace the linkage be- 
tween learning and placement/ job holding. 
Basically, the followup program should be for- 
malized and not left to chance. 

Another reason why followup may be ne- 
glected is the simple matter of priorities. A 
job developer or a counselor who is faced with 
the choice of spending time with an urgent case 
or with a client who is already employed will 
invariably choose the current case. Two activi- 
ties might alter this emphasis. There should be 
a regular proportion of staff time committed to 
followup activities and the importance of fol- 
lowup activities must be impressed on all staff 
members. While service is an integral part of 
an E&D project, the long-run emphasis and 
gain from information identified through sys- 
tematic followup will be more important than 
the actual numbers of youth who receive service. 

The greatest difficulty in followup work is 
that ex-trainees are often impossible to locate. 
The MYEP project in Detroit reported about 
50 percent residential changes among ex-train- 
ees in the Detroit area and about one-half of 
these were out-migrant. In Cincinnati, the Prep- 
aration and Employment Program for Special 
Youth (PEPSY) staff tried to interview “suc- 



cesses” and “failures” but were unable to locate 
an adequate number of “failures.” The CAP 
project in Washington, D.C., tried to use a con- 
trol group in their followup plan but most of 
these could not be located. Frequently, as in 
the Wise County, Va., School Board project, 
the trainees had found . employment far from 
the project center and were difficult to contact. 

FOLLOWUP INFORMATION 

The most complete followup information 
was recorded in the larger projects (MFY in 
New York, JOBS Now in Chicago, and MYEP 
in Detroit). Smaller projects frequently lacked 
information on the location and quality of 
placements, job retention patterns, and work 
adjustment. In projects where the emphasis 
was on continuous job development with em- 
ployers, more followup information was avail- 
able but it was largely anecdotal and un^s- 
tematic. As one would expect, information was 
more readily forthcoming from employers on 
cases of failure than in cases of success. Plac- 
ing followup responsibility in the hands of the 
job developer introduces a serious bias in in- 
formation. Since the job developer is in close 
contact with management he is apt to receive 
a one-sided account about any one case. Fur- 
thermore, he receives an account far removed 
from the location of the difficulty since his 
contact is apt to be with front office personnel 
staff rather than line personnel. The use of the 
“coach” system in Chicago was a more satis- 
factory solution to the information in fol- 
lowup since the process was continuous, 
probed many sources, and fed the information 
back into the project staff for discussion and 
analysis. 

The single most important measure used 
in followup activities was: Did the youth ob- 
tain a job? But this item of information varied 
greatly across projects. In one project a youth 
was regarded as employed if he spent a single 
day on the job and then quit. Other projects 
regarded a youth as employed even if he was 
working only part time. In another project, a 
youth was counted as a successful trainee if 
he received a job at any time in a 3-month 
period following training. In some projects, 



relatively little emphasis was placed on the 
quality of work obtained but rather on the sheer 
fact of employment. 

The issue of training-related employment 
versus nontrainir'g-related employment was 
raised in followup activities a number of times. 
Several project directors felt that for these 
youthj the major issue was placement into 
meaningful jobs with mobility potential. Fre- 
quently, there was only a mild relationship be- 
tween skills acquired in training and these new 
jobs; but these directors viewed the training 
experience regardless of skill content as a sig- 
nificant social and psycholo^cal experience 
that influenced employment. In these cases, 
youth with non-training related jobs were 
counted as successes. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The purpose of a followup is (1) to ob- 
tain information on post-training job market 
experience and (2) to assess the need for and 
supply supportive services. In a number of in- 
stances, provision for supportive services had 
been made before placement and the followup 
task was to see what impact the services had. 
Supportive services, if they involve several 
agencies, may mean that independent followup 
studies are being made by several sources. The 
project personnel may, thus, face the further 
problem of assembling these diverse data, in- 
tegrating them and making changes in sup- 
portive services as a response. When followup 
is confined to a reporting function, these 
nuances are missed. 



EMPLOYER-TRAINEE REACTIONS 

As developed by the various staffs, fol- 
lowup procedures emphasized who obtained 
what job and how. Only in a small number of 
cases was any emphasis given to: Reactions of 
employers to the trainees; reactions of the 
trainees to the training-placement experiences; 
and the trainee’s reaction to his job. The in- 
formation that was obtained was largely anec- 
dotal and informal. A number of project di- 
rectors reported that assessments of trainee 
performance required interviews with the im- 
mediate foreman, coworkers, and the trainee 
himself — activities that required time and staff 
beyond their immediate resources. Few syste- 
matic studies were made because there was a 
general lack of trained research personnel in 
the projects. Employers showed a consider- 
able reluctance to engage in foUowup activi- 
ties because they were time-consuming and 
felt to be of little value to the company. Only 
a small number of employers in the site visit 
areas had any formal arrangements with the 
project to participate in followup activities. 

The most serious gap was the absence of 
some mechanism to communicate to the staff 
available information in these areas. In one 
case, an employer expressed an interest in tak- 
ing more youth if some additional materials 
were added to the curriculums. Although the 
placement counselor was aware of this request, 
the information was never transmitted to the 
instructional staff. In CPI where employer in- 
volvement was high, this communication gap 
did not exist and training requirements were 
frequently adjusted to employer demand. 



SUMMARY 



In this report we have reviewed a sub- 
stantial body of experience in E&D programs 
in job placement, job development, and job 
creation for disadvantaged youth. We feel that 
our observations suggest three basic conclu- 
sions: 

1. Supportive services are needed for both 



employee and employer in facilitating job ad- 
justment. 

2. Total community resources must be 
mobilized and coordinated (health, housing, 
education, and community life) to produce the 
employable individual and jobs. 

3. Employabilitjr programs must have 



built into them guarantees of employment to 
insure the motivation needed to make training 
a success. 

These three postulates must be at the core 
of any job development program. They mark 
a radical departure from the passive approach 
to job placement, in vogue only 10 years ago. 
In essence, they point to a manpower policy 
that is client rather than employer-oriented. 

Job development assumes a continuous, 
organized, and interrelated effort in counsel- 
ing, training, placement, job creation, and sup- 
portive services that are developed on the 
premise that our system of work can be modi- 
fied to fit it to the skills and potentialities of 
the disadvantaged. A job development system 
necessarily assumes that the acquisition of 
skills is not enough and that many of the 
causes of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are woven into the fabric of our em- 
ployment structure rather than residing in the 
individual himself. These perspectives are at 
the core of the active manpower policies that 
are being developed today. 

Projects in Perspective . . . These must 
consider the strengths and weaknesses of E&D 
activities under the present system of organiza- 
tion and goals. In some communities, the E&D 
project has been a stimulus for changes in tra- 
ditional patterns of manpower development for 
youth. In other communities the impact of 
E&D projects has been less than anticipated. 
It is encouraging, however, that such programs 
have been charted to seek solutions to one of 
the major manpower problems of the decade. 
If nothing else, the projects are a symbolic 
commitment that activity has been initiated to 
reexamine old pathways as well as to seek new 
solutions. Much of the criticism about the pro- 
grams may be well grounded and indeed the 
most telling criticism — the lack of research 
orientation and rigorous research design — is 
undoubtedly true. But we are in a state of 
knowledge where perspectives are changing 
and probably we do not know enough at this 
time to develop scientific models to organize 
action. At this stage, trial and error practices 
mixed with educated hunch playing may be all 
that can be expected. 

A more serious consideration is that the 



goals of the program were viewed more as 
service than as experimentation and demon- 
stration by large numbers of the project staffs. 
This “brushfire emphasis” was apparent in al- 
most all projects. Other than service delivery, 
few provisions had been made for the syste- 
matic recording of experiences, research or 
diffusion of information to relevant agencies. 
Although these points can be made of all 
phases of the projects, it was most apparent in 
job placement, creation and development. 
Most projects had not developed a definite plan 
to communicate these new practices and few 
projects had a commitment to extend or pro- 
mulgate these practices in any form beyond 
the life of the E&D project. Most of the proj- 
ects were conceived as efforts independent of 
existing community agencies, and indeed, many 
of the staff members considered these prac- 
tices to be too innovative to be easily “sold” 
or incorporated into manpower agencies with- 
out significant changes in the manpower agen- 
cies. In many cases, the E&D project mem- 
bers saw their activities as antithetical and 
challenging rather than complementary to 
other agencies. In this context, the transmis- 
sion and diffusion of information as well as its 
planned utilization in old line agencies was 
difficult. 

Another serious handicap of the projects 
was the lack of contact with the "lunding 
agency — the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
small size of the Washington staff meant that 
contacts were rarely personalized and largely 
confined to budgetary or emergency problems. 
Practically no feedback was possible on prog- 
ress reports, and consequently, there was a 
failure to develop promising leads or to termi- 
nate “blind leads.” One of the obvious bar- 
riers to development was the lack of intelli- 
gent and critical analysis of operations from 
an outside source. 

Suggested Guidelines . . . The E&D proj- 
ects do suggest a number of working princi- 
ples that could serve as guidelines in job de- 
velopment. We stress “suggest” because these 
principles seem sound reference points based 
on practice rather than being the products of 
scientifically developed study findings. Sum- 
ming up our experience thus far, these guide- 
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lines seem sound, but they should and must 
be subjected to rigorous testing and analysis. 

1. If possible, the job should be waiting 
for the trainee by course completion and every 
effort should be made to minimize the time gap 
between course completion and job entry. The 
trainee craves some measure of “instant suc- 
cess” and this is given to him by a clear view of 
the availability of a job, its content, and its pros- 
pects. “Time compression” between training 
and actual job entry minimizes the risk that the 
disadvantaged youth will lose interest. Frequent- 
ly, the trainee’s main problem is a lack of in- 
come and its consequences. This problem can 
be solved only by remunerative participation in 
a job. 

2. Job placement must be viewed as more 
than merely finding a job; it also involves job 
preparation as an integral part of the process. 
Basic to this job preparation is a series of re- 
medial measures — medical, social education, 
work discipline training — coupled with meas- 
ures to reassure the job applicant in testing and 
interview situations. 

3. The mechanics of matching youth to 
jobs should begin far in advance of the comple- 
tion of the training period and should involve 
consultation with the trainees, the teachers, the 
counselors, and the field personnel who solicit 
jobs. It must be recognized that the counseling- 
training-placement-job finding process is not a 
series of discrete activities but must involve a 
basic unit if the agency is to further the basic 
interests of the client. 

4. The strategy in job creation is to sell 
the employer a logic of operation rather than 
the services of a particular client. The employer 
is being asked to go beyond the mere hiring of 
the applicant; it is incumbent on him to make 
changes and modifications in his occupational 
and work structure to create “new jobs.” It is 
basic that these modifications must improve his 
operation rather than be rationalized as a social 
cost. 

. 5. Successful job creation projects are 
those that gain professional involvement at every 
step of the program. We assume that the pro- 
fessional is the best judge of what job duties 
can be subprofessionalized. His involvement 



must not be restricted to a symbolic role. His 
expertise and cooperation must be solicited to 
create the job, set the standards, and define 
superordinate-subordinate relationships. 

6. As the youth employment project gets 
established and develops a good reputation with 
employers, repeat orders and a “multiplication 
effect” account for an increased percentage of 
job orders. Job development should be more 
intensive at the beginning of a project and re- 
quire more resources. Once the basic founda- 
tion and pathways are developed, a steady flow 
of job applicants can be expected be success- 
ful following in the footsteps of earlier candi- 
dates. 

7. Followup activities of clients should 
utilize indigenous workers, experience having 
shown that their performance in followup work 
surpasses that of professional workers. The fa- 
miliarity with low income neighborhoods and 
both psychological and cultural rapport ^ve 
the indigenous workers a decided advantage in 
seeking and establishing contact with ex-clients. 
The use of indigenous workers serves a dual 
purpose: Development of more accurate infor- 
mation and the establishment of a strong link 
betwen project and client. 

8. Effective job development requires that 
job developers interact on a continuous and 
r^ular basis with other staff and components 
of the project and that some contact with indi- 
vidual youth be made available to them. The 
possibility of becoming overspecialized and im- 
personal is a real dan; jer in the job development 
role. By his very activities, the job developer is 
an andyst of management rather than of proj- 
ect client problems. There is a real danger that 
he may overidentify with management if some 
steps are not taken to check these tendencies. 

9. Learning new skills and knowledge 
about job openings does not guarantee job place- 
ment, since in many cases clients do not trans- 
late this learning into p^ormance. We are 
limited in the extent to which the client can be 
“prepared” for jobs. The failure of clients to 
act, even when information is available, sug- 
gests that certain assurances about work must 
be built into the placement process. One effec- 
tive assurance is the availability of supportive 




services to aid him in job adjustment. 

10. A more effective strategy in job place- 
ment than contacts with individual companies 
is to work through industry or business associa- 
tions to promote the employment of disadvan- 
taged youth. Frequently, the job vacancies that 
are important are not those that happen to 
occur in a single company at one point in time 
but rather the chronic job shortage patterns in 
an industry or a cluster of companies. Knowl- 
edge of the latter permit a developmental pro- 
gram on a long-range, sustaining basis rather 
than “one-shot.” 

1 1. The development of new jobs for dis- 
advantaged youth must involve career develop- 
ment rather than merely job placement. The 
haste to create “new jobs for the poor” fre- 
quently overlooks the fact that the poor, like 
the affluent, are not only interested in holding 
a job but also in what the job means in terms of 
opportunities for advancement. A “created job” 
should not be viewed only as a slot to be filled, 
but rather as a starting point in a job network. 

12. The employer must develop a mental 
set in which his employment decisions are 
mainly governed by the growth potential of the 
candidate rather than be solely concerned with 
negative assumptions about his job worth or 



predicting his success or failure. Getting the 
employer to adopt more realistic qualifications 
for jobs is an important consideration. A major 
breakthrough can be achieved when the em- 
ployer is less concerned with what the client has 
been than what he can become. 

13. There should be a regular proportion 
of staff time committed to followup activities 
and the importance of followup activities must 
be impressed on all staff members. What hap- 
pens to a client after training or counseling may 
be more important than what has happened to 
him during his association with the project. 
Followup activities should not take a back seat 
to other priorities but should be an opportunity 
both for information gathering and supportive 
services. 

These 13 guidelines are suggestive and 
begin to emer^ as basic reference points for 
job placement and job development activities. 
We have restricted ourselves to a listing of 
postulates that seem to have had extensive 
verification through practice. The above re- 
port has certainly indicated many other in- 
sights and glimpses that need to be further 
tested and verified. These constitute crude but 
necessary beginnings to the development of a 
much larger body of verified information in 
these areas. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 



We conclude our presentation by making 
certain recommendations for action. Of all 
E&D activities, the processes discussed in this 
paper — job placement, job creation, and job 
development — have been the subject of the 
most trial and error practices and guesswork. 
Far more systematic emphasis has been paid 
to other employment processes. The truth is, 
however, that servicing the client between the 
training situation and employment has become 
an important fact of life and certainly too im- 
portant to be left to chance. Our first con- 
cern is basic to the recommendations that fol- 
low. Our knowledge of job placement and job 
development is just beginning. We must re- 
order E&D priorities and invest more project 
time in job placement and job development. 



We have made some headway in mastering 
the techniques of learning; our problem now is 
to master the techniques of teaching youth how 
to translate learning into performance. 

We present four categories of recom- 
mendations: (1) Information retrieval and 

utilization; (2) research; (3) interagency rela- 
tions; and (4) followup activities. Let us con- 
sider each one in turn. 

INFORMATION 

As we have indicated, project emphasis 
has been on service rather than on the system- 
atic recording, storing, and dissemination of 
information. The first step is obvious: There 
must be some preliminary move to retrieve. 



index, and store information for potential users. 
Several staff members suggested an “idea” bank 
where information can routinely be solicited on 
particular problems. But the “idea” bank itself 
would be useless without the development of 
some special facility or personnel to advise job 
developers on the utility of particular informa- 
tion. We see the parallel to the reference libra- 
rian who knows where the information is and 
its significance. 

The Manpower Administration’s “Opera- 
tion Retrieval,” the exercise which resulted in 
these papers, was an obvious first step in the 
process of retrieving information, but the proj- 
ect will have fallen short of its mark if it does 
not seek out and identify parallel information 
in private as well as other government agencies. 
The project is also obligated to communicate 
this information to operational personnel, utiliz- 
ing the extensive capabilities of communication 
dissemination in public and private organiza- 
tions, particularly the academic community. 

All too often, the information retrieval 
process is oversimplified by reducing the proc- 
ess to one word, “feedback.” However, many 
people who have access to feedback fail to use 
the information. Some provision must, then, 
be made to followup the users and provide spe- 
cial detail counseling on how the information 
is to be used. The agricultural extension 
worker not only delivers the new seed to the 
farmer, but he shows how it is to be planted 
and discusses operational problems. The paral- 
lel to our discussion is obvious. 

But information dissemination and fol- 
lowup is not enough if an impact is to be 
made on the practices of an organization. 
There must be some knowledge of the or- 
ganizational structure and the legal underpin- 
ning of such an organization. What is needed 
is a new community role — ^the manpower ex- 
pediter — that incorporates information on 
manpower techniques with the subtle nuances 
of organizational and community structure. 
The manpower expediter should be outside of 
any government agency but be provided with 
the technical expertise and staff to provide and 
implement information in any agency. 

Needless to say, information retrieval 
must not be a residual activity but must be 



provided for in the initial planning stages of a 
project. The information function should be 
built into the project and adequately financed. 



RESEARCH 

Systematic research efforts, anticipated or 
unanticipated at the beginning of the project, 
must be provided for both financially and 
with staff expertise. With the backlog of E&D 
projects available, it would now be possible to 
select successful cases of job placement and 
job development and develop systematic stud- 
ies to analyze these instances in depth. Two 
research topics suggest themselves immedi- 
ately; How and under what conditions are 
knowledge and innovation transmitted and uti- 
lized, and what are the emerging dimensions 
of the job developer and job “coach” roles? 
In regard to the latter, who are the successful 
and unsuccessful job developers and job 
coaches? 



INTERAGENCY RELATIONS 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
job development requires the resource coop- 
eration of a wide range of agencies. What is 
suggested is the need for a task force ap- 
proach where authority to make resources 
available can be expedited to avoid time con- 
suming battles with red tape. The task force 
should have as its main purpose the charting 
of a manpower mazeway with appropriate 
availability of resources at key points. Thus, 
the U.S. Public Health Service representative 
could act to make remedial health services avail- 
able to job applicants who had apparent health 
deficiencies in the screening for training phase. 

Provision must be made to continue suc- 
cessful E&D practices in the framework of 
more traditional agencies. We strongly recom- 
mend that a program of internships be estab- 
lished to provide the opportunity for person- 
nel in older agencies to apprentice in some of 
the new job development activities. As a corol- 
lary, we recommend that every effort be made 
through subsidy and other forms of encourage- 
ment to provide that successful E&D practices 
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be continued in some form after completion of 
the activity. 

FOLLOWUP ACTIVITIES 

We strongly recommend that followup ac- 
tivities be given a higher priority in organiza- 
tional activities. This means adequate financial 



provision for an in-house training program and 
adequate personnel to staff a followup unit. 
There is an obvious necessity for the develop- 
ment of guidelines as to what are the proper 
goals of followup activities and what structure 
should underpin them. We specifically recom- 
mend that a particular staff member or unit be 
made responsible for this activity. 
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USING THE 
NONPROFESSiONAL 

Although nonprofessionals for many years 
have been employed in program positions by 
service organizations, recently there has been a 
great increase in the number of such workers 
and in the attention devoted to various aspects 
of their employment. 

The term “nonprofessional” refers to 
many disparate kinds of workers. Included 
under this rubric are holders of B.A. degrees 
who provide services ordinarily dispensed by 
M.A.’s or Ph.D’s, persons with some college 
training who holds jobs ordinarily requiring a 
B.A., students, and local residents of the target 
neighborhood who may not have finished hi^ 
school and whose income may be under the 
poverty level — ^to mention a few. 

In this chapter, nonprofessional is used in 
its broadest sense, to cover all untrained per- 



OBJECTIVES IN USING 

This paper is based on a comprehensive 
review of reports and other documents pre- 
pared and collected by the more than 50 E&D 
youth-training programs funded by the Man- 
power Administration (MA). From among 
these projects, five were chosen for site visits 
because they appeared to be using nonpro- 
fessional staff in innovative or significant 
ways. The five programs are geographically 
disparate. Although all are located in large 
cities, no city represents a “typical” urban 
setting. 

Since the historic social legislation en- 
acted in the 30’s, the number of agencies pro- 
viding health, education, and welfare services 
has greatly increased. The past three decades 
have seen the creation of what is virtually a 
new industry, designed to meet the service de- 
mand of an increasingly urban, industrial, 
highly organized, technical Nation. The com- 
plexity and specialization of our contemporary 
society has required public programs to pro- 



soimel (middle class, indigenous . . .) and all 
ranks of nonprofessional activity (ancillary, 
substitute, assistant, aide). A major focus of 
attention will be on the “indigenous” worker — 
a resident of the target area, comparable to the 
service population in such respects as race or 
ethnicity, income, and educational level. 

Youth-training programs authorized by 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) have frequently been part of com- 
prehensive projects which encompass many 
services. Most of these comprehensive pro- 
grams were funded by a variety of public and 
voluntary sources and are centrally adminis- 
tered. Under the auspices of other sponsors, 
these projects have utilized nonprofessionals in 
various program divisions. Although this re- 
port is concerned primarily with youth em- 
ployment programs, it will make reference to 
uses of nonprofessionals in other divisions, in 
the belief that the experience of the nonpro- 
fessional in the project as a whole is relevant 
to the manpower program in particular. 



NONPROFESSIONALS 

vide for such contingencies as retirement, un- 
employment, illness, and disability, as well as 
for the recreational, educational, and voca- 
tional needs of the populace. The personnel 
requirements of this industry comprise a major 
portion of the Nation’s job market. 

Within the last 5 or 6 years, the need for 
this personnel has been intensified by the ex- 
pansion of existing programs, such as services 
provided under the Social Security Act, as well 
as by programs such as community mental 
health and urban renewal. In addition, the 
early demonstration projects funued under the 
MDTA and the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act have evolved into 
an all out “war on poverty,” based essentially 
on the provision of additional services to the 
millions of poor. The manpower needs of this 
vast mandate impose impossible demands on 
the service professions and thus have stimu- 
lated much of the current activity regarding 
the use of nonprofessionals. 






BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN 
INSTITUTIONS AND CLIENTS 

Accompanying the increase in welfare and 
service institutions over the last several dec- 
ades has been an expansion in the range of 
the persons served by these institutions. This 
reflects a public policy objective, to provide 
service to a full spectrum of the Nation’s popu- 
lation. Services originally limited to those who 
were most amenable to treatment and whose 
prognosis was most positive have been ex- 
tended to those whose problems are numer- 
ous, acute, and unlikely to be solved rapidly.^ 
Thus ethnic minorities, the unemployed, the un- 
dereducated, migrant workers, and matriarchal 
families, among other groups, have become the 
concern of employment bureaus, vocational 
rehabilitation and guidance agencies, social 
security and welfare bureaus, and voluntary 
agencies as well as poverty programs. This in- 
terest in serving the total community reflects 
both an increasing social consciousness and a 
growing sensitivity to practical politics. The 
trend to urbanization (three-fourths of the Na- 
tion’s population is located in urban centers) 
has awarded the city enormous influence in 
national politics. The elective process, in the 
reapportionment and one-man, one-vote issues, 
acknowledges this new power. 

In an earlier day, welfare agencies denied 
service to persons whom they judged to be un- 
employable, uneducable, unmotivated, immoral, 
or incorrigible. But the same factors which have 
led welfare agencies to serve new deprived 
groups today keep them from abandoning these 
clients when it appears that the programs they 
offer are unsuited to the clients’ needs. 

Agencv programs have generally been of- 
fered in a style very different from that of the 
target population and have been staffed by pro- 
fessionals who tend to differ from the clients in 
ethnicity, education, and other social class 
indexes. Agency programs and policies have 
usually been created by central decision mak- 
ing bodies far removed from the service neigh- 
borhood. These factors have produced a gap 



^Cf. Eveline Burns, “Social Security in Evolution 
Toward What?” Social Service Review, June 1965, 
pp. 129-140. 



between the service institution and the target 
population. The nonprofessional worker, in- 
digenous to the population served, is seen as a 
bridge between the institution and the cultur- 
ally and economically deprived community. 
The expansion of staff to include some mem- 
bers of this class as dispensers of service does 
not require the service agency to alter its pro- 
gram, replace its present staff, or revise the leg- 
islative or corporate mandate under which it 
operates. The use of local persons is perhaps 
the least threatening way of developing rapport 
with the new client. 

The indigenous nonprofessional is seen 
as having mutual interests and common cause 
with program participants, able to communi- 
cate fleely with them because, like them, he is 
poor, resides in the neighborhood, and shares 
minority-group status, common background, 
and language. It is assumed that nonprofes- 
sional staff, being of the community, will not 
render ’judgments, either clinical or moral, 
about client behavior. 

Local nonprofessionals are often hired be- 
cause they have succeeded in mastering the in- 
tricacies of urban slum life and can teach pro- 
gram participants how to do likewise. The 
service they offer is very different from that 
provided by the more clinically oriented pro- 
fessional. It is direct, immediate, and prag- 
matic. The nonprofessional may, for example, 
help a work trainee to succeed in a job culture 
by teaching him not to be a rate buster, how to 
get along with the foreman, and the like. He 
may provide a welfare client with knowledge, 
inadvertently or deliberately withheld by the 
department, which enables the client to obtain 
larger benefits. In both instances, techniques 
will be both informal and unofficial. The non- 
professional may suggest stretching or bending 
rules and regulations on behalf of the client. 
This should cause no alarm, for it is apparent 
tliat professionals and administrators similarly 
stretch rules on behalf of agency, or for ex- 
pedience or economy. 

In all these ways, local nonprofessionals 
provide the institution with sufficient fiexibility 
to remain in contact with program participants 
who otherwise would be excluded from service. 
Yet considerable opposition to the use of such 
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personnel has been generated. Even in agen- 
cies which operate out of directives that indige- 
nous nonprofessionals be employed, compli- 
ance is often reluctant, and • every effort is 
made to ensure that the service program re- 
mains intact. 

HIRING THE UNEMPLOYED 

The fact that, in the midst of great na- 
tional prosperity, chronic unemployment and 
widespread poverty persist among certain seg- 
ments of the population was forcibly brought 
to public attention by Michael Harrington^ 
and others in the early 60’s. Many proposals 
have been offered to remedy this situation. As 
a solution to poverty in plenty, for example, 
Robert Theobold* * and others have proposed 
that a minimum income level be establisLed 
below which no family would be permitted to 
drop. Arthur Pearl and Frank Riesmann^ seek 
the solution in the creation of a million welfare- 
service jobs for the poor. They claim that the 
bulk of professional time is spent in activity 
which could be handled no less effectively by 
the nonprofessional and suggest that their ap- 
proach will not only provide jobs for the techno- 
logically unemployed, but will reduce estrange- 
ment between service agency and disadvant- 
aged client and fill a chronic manpower need. 

FULFILLING 

DEMOCRATIC IDEOLOGY 

The democratic egalitarian traditions of 
our Nation are based on the idea that all citizens 
must participate actively in governmental and 
decisionmaking processes. Numerous studies 
indicate, however, that by such indexes as mem- 
bership in voluntary associations and voting 
behavior, the very poor are significantly less 
active than other groups. In fact, by any abso- 
lute measure of activism, they do not exercise 

^Michael Harrington, The Other America (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1963). 

* Robert Theobold, Free Men and Free Markets 
(New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1963). 

‘Arthur Pearl and Frank Riesmann, New Careers 
for the Poor (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1965). 



their franchise or participate in the affairs of 
community life. They ore therefore without 
voice, power, and influence, and thus belie our 
democratic image. 

Among the many sociopolitical strategies 
put forward to rectify this situation are pro- 
grams designed for the “maximum feasible 
participation” of the poor, such as the com- 
munity action projects established under title n 
of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA).® 
The involvement of the poor in the develop- 
ment and the administration of these programs, 
as called for in the act, has aroused consider- 
able controversy. Participation of the poor on 
a policymaking level has been opposed by 
many diverse critics. It is for this reason that 
the majority of antipoverty programs meet 
their mandate to involve the poor by employing 
local residents in the “conducting ’ function, or 
the dispensation of antipoverty largesse. The 
employment of local persons is often made a* 
requirement of the project, without which it 
could not exist. Some service programs there- 
fore employ nonprofessionals without regard 
for how they might best be used, but simply as 
a means of bringing a program into existence. 

HELPER THERAPY 

Observers have been struck by the fact 
that programs which use people in trouble to 
help others with similar difficulties are often 
as successful in helping the provider of service 
as in helping the recipient.® 

Such programs as Synanon and Parents 
Without Partners appear to have regularized 
this phenomenon to the point where the roles 
of patient and therapist become indistinguish- 
able; the course of treatment is for the patient 
to devote his energies to the rehabilitation of 
others. One of the projects under review which 
employed adolescents as tutors of younger chil- 
dren illustrates this phenomenon most dramat- 

® Public Law 88-452, Aug. 20, 1964, title II, section 
202, a3. “The term community action program means 
a program which is developed, conducted and admin- 
istered with the maximum feasible participation of 
residents of the areas and members of the groups 
served; . . .” 

* Frank Riesmann, “The Helper Therapy Principle,” 
Social Work, April 1965. 



ically. Local high school students were as- 
signed to tutor fourth- and fifth-grade pupils 
who were severely retarded in reading develop- 
ment Many of the tutors themselves were 
below grade in their school work, and their 
educational and employment future was bleak. 
Over a study period of several months, the 
youngsters who were tutored as much as 4 
hours a week showed significant improvement 
when compared to a control group. Even more 
striking — and unexpected — ^was the improve- 
ment made by the tutors, which exceeded the 
gains made by pupils.'^ 

The ultimate objective of many nonpro- 
fessional approaches is to channel some of 



the forces within the deprived community it- 
self into rehabilitative and restorative efforts so 
that the client becomes able to help himself. 
Complementing the service component in such 
efforts are attempts to break the cycle of pessi- 
mism and defeat which plagues low-income 
persons. In a society in which the highest value 
is placed on success in the world of work, there 
is no more potent device for enhancing self- 
esteem than meaningful, productive employ- 
ment. The employment of nonprofessionals 
may therefore produce therapeutic results sim- 
ply by awarding these workers status, regard- 
less of the benefits derived in the helping 
process. 



NONPROFESSIONALS AND THEIR ASSIGNMENTS 



Nonprofessionals associated with the 
various youth projects have been drawn from 
diverse backgrounds. They include indigenous 
local residents and clients, middle-class volun- 
teers, graduate and undergraduate college stu- 
dents (both as volunteers and on field-training 
assignments), VISTA volunteers and Peace 
Corps trainees. Both youth and adults have 
been utilized as nonprofessional program per- 
sonnel. In one single large-scale project, vir- 
tually all these categories of nonprofessionals 
have been used concurrently, as follows: 

1. Student Project Assistance: Graduates 
of the youth-employment counseling program 
were given general ancillary responsibilities, 
such as driver, assistant receptionist, interpret- 
er of the youth-training program to the com- 
munity. 

2. Interns: Part-time (30 hours per week) 
college students were assigned tutoring, cotm- 
seling, job-development, and other professional 
responsibilities. 

3. VISTA Volunteers: Full-time volun- 
teers were assigned to tutoring and community 
work. 

4. Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 
Trainees: Youngsters enrolled in the NYC and 

^Robert Cloward, “Studies in Tutoring” (New York: 
Research Center, Columbia University School of So- 
cial Work, 1966), mimeographed. 



placed in project programs were assigned such 
ancillary responsibilities as clerical, research, 
and custodial assistants. 

5. Neighborhood Adult-Participation Proj- 
ect Aides: These full-time employees in the 
project’s community development program car- 
ried many responsibilities among which were 
assignments to the youth-training program as 
work crew foremen. 

6. Volunteers (students, professionals, and 
housewives): These residents offered a variety 
of services, both professional (as psychotherapy, 
tattoo removal, legal services) and nonprofes- 
sional (tutoring assistant). 

7. Work-Study Students: College students 
from low-income families being assisted under 
the EOA were assigned to assist in job develop- 
ment, counseling, tutoring. 

8. Vocational Rehabilitation and Social 
Work Trairces: These trainees were assigned 
appropriately to programs which would facili- 
tate their professional training. 



BACKGROUND OF WORKERS 

Nonprofessionals may be categorized as 
indigenous to the target community or separate 
from it. Indigenous workers are those who reside 
in the target area, engage in social, economic. 



and political processes similar to those of the 
program participants, and are matched with 
them in such characteristics as social class, 
ethnicity, race, religion, language, culture, and 
mores. Many projects have recruited such non- 
professional staff from the broader community 
beyond the target area, but we shall continue 
to call these workers indigenous if they are 
matched with clients on general face-sheet 
characteristics. In attempting to fill crew chief 
positions, for example, projects have frequently 
and difficulty in finding local residents with the 
necessary work skills. The search for such per- 
sons in the broader community was often futile 
as well, since for many crafts the candidate’s 
racial and effinic characteristics, which provide 
the indigenous match, preclude the acquisition 
of work skill qualifications. In projects which 
attempted to prepare youth for work through 
training in carpentry, masonry, plumbing, and 
other building trades, the crew chief often 
matched the client only on certain working- 
class attributes but not on residential, racial, 
or cultural characteristics. Other divisions in 
the same project which did not require the 
work-related skills were able to employ non- 
professionals who were native to the target 
area and representative of its population. In 
general, the projects appear to have been most 
successful in hiring indigenous nonprofession- 
als for assignments which did not require a 
high degree of formal technical skill. 

Nonprofessional staff that was separate 
from the target population and community 
sometimes became associated with the pro- 
gram, almost accidentally. This was particu- 
larly true of volunteers. The experiences of the 
projects with volunteers are so disparate as to 
defy classification. Some of these nonprofes- 
sionals were typical social agency volunteers 
offering their services in their leisure as a ges- 
ture of noblesse oblige. Others were young rad- 
icals who settled in ghettos as a matter of per- 
sonal choice, virtually as missionaries or colo- 
nizers, who offered flieir services as part of their 
political ideological commitment. In a number 
of instances, volunteers were arbitrarily thrust 
upon the projects and were accepted with re- 
sentment and misgivings. In these cases rela- 
tionships with the project tended to become 



pro forma and were usually short lived. 

In their early attempts to reach unem- 
ployed youth, training projects located in Span- 
ish-speaking ghettos were faced with language 
barriers. In order to provide counseling as well 
as other services, it was necessary to find Span- 
ish-speaking professionals. The search soon re- 
vealed that Spanish-speaking minority-group 
members had been systematically excluded 
from the professions. 

Because of the need to establish a rela- 
tionship as a functional therapeutic device 
there is an inordinate dependence on the 
spoken word in counseling, tutoring, social 
work, and other such rehabilitation services. 
For this reason the use of translators with Eng- 
lish-speaking professionals is impractical. Proj- 
ects therefore recruited Spanish-speaking per- 
sons with some college or a college degree to 
provide such services. These workers were 
sometimes called aides or intake workers to 
distinguish them from their fully trained coun- 
terparts, but these distinctions tended to fade 
rather quickly. Recruitment of nonindigenous 
Negro staff took place for similar reasons, in 
the belief that Negro clients would communi- 
cate more fully v.dth Negro workers than with 
white personnel.® Many projects also re- 
cruited Negro and Spanish personnel in an at- 
tempt to meet political pressure for integration 
exerted by civil rights and other activist and 
community groups. 

Often such nonprofessional personnel were 
selected instead of indigenous persons. One 
project describes an extensive screening proc- 
ess which eliminated 30 or 40 indigenous 
applicants because they were deficient in com- 
munication skills and lacked preprofessional 
experience. The positions in question were 
ultimately filled by Negro and Puerto Rican 
workers, all of whom had had at least 3 years 
of college. These applicants had work back- 
grounds in teaching in the rural South, recrea- 
tion work in a large city, and work as a re- 
search assistant. 

Most projects employed nonprofessionals 
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on a full-time, paid basis, and most employed 
nonprofessionals were adults. With few excep- 
tions, use of youth in service positions has been 
the assignment of NYC trainees to various 
projects for work experience. In these in- 
stances, of course, the project is not the em- 
ployer of the nonprofessional youth, nor does 
it assume direct responsibility for super/ising 
him. 

TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS 

The wide variety of tasks to wh’ch nonpro- 
fessionals have been assigned may be sub- 
sumed under four categories: Direct service re- 
sponsibilities, responsibilities ancillary to the 
professional service, responsibilities establish- 
ing “bridges” or ties to the target community, 
and assignments totally apart from the profes- 
sional ser/ices of the project. This last cate- 
gory, which simply needs to be acknowledged 
rather than discussed, consists in the main of 
clerical and custodial assignments often given 
to NYC, Peace Corps trainees, and others, par- 
ticularly volunteers, whom the project is 
forced to accept. Although this pattern is not 
uncommon, it does not characterize every as- 
signment made to such nonprofessionals. 

Direct service responsibilities — the least 
common of the four categories — prefer to serv- 
ices usually transmitted to the client through 
the professional worker, for example, counsel- 
ing, remediation, job development, tutoring, 
and teaching. In the projects reviewed, there 
were examples of nonprofessionals providing 
each of these services directly to the client. 
Such assignments make best use of the skills 
peculiar to the nonprofessional, for example, 
his enthusiasm and spontaneity. 

Direct assignment also tends to utilize 
such nonprofessional qualities as the ability to 
communicate with clients, through common 
language or style; empathy with the client 
through shared life experience; and the ability 
to help clients negotiate the complexities of the 
ghetto. 

Assignment to responsibilities ancillary to 
the provision of professional service is the most 
common way of using nonprofessionals. Some of 
these assignments are rather remote from the 



professional services being offered. In contrast 
to the wholly unrelated assignment, however, 
they are located within the program and are 
related to the client group. Ancillary responsi- 
bilities may consist of clerical, administrative, 
transport, and otlier such duties which help to 
bring the client and the service into productive 
contact. Further along the continuum toward 
direct assignment are tasks which are instru- 
mental in prepa"'ing the client for the profes- 
sional service, for example, reception, intake, 
and vestibule services, which are frequently as- 
signed to nonprofessional persoimel. 

Such assignments as recruitment and fol- 
lowup involve a large measure of independent 
service. Nonprofessionals on these assignments 
generally operate directly in the neighborhood 
away from the supports and structure of the 
project agency. They are called upon to exer- 
cise considerable imagination and ingenuity, 
particularly when they deal with youth whom 
the agency has failed to induct or for whom 
service has been ineffective. Although success- 
ful recruitment or followup ultimately entails 
turning the client over to a professional for serv- 
ice, the nonprofessional task is perhaps more 
accurately viewed as contiguous rather than an- 
cillary. Within the ancillary assignment, as one 
moves from the remote to the contiguous, the 
opportunities for exploiting indigenous quali- 
ties appear to increase. 

Recruitment and followup to some degree 
serve a bridge function. However, the assign- 
ments which we classify as bridge have more 
to do with project community relations on an 
institutional basis. In speaking engagements, 
door-to-door canvassing, leaflet distribution, 
and visiting youth groups and PTA’s, the non- 
professional acts as agency spokesman to the 
target community and the community at large. 
The use of nonprofessionals in these capaci- 
ties is often a viable device for persuading the 
target community that services are being of- 
fered by a congenial institution. (It can, how- 
ever, become a public relations gimmick, an at- 
tempt to represent the agency as ethnically, or 
culturally indigenous when in fact it may not 
be. It is something of an anomaly that the em- 
ployment of nonprofessionals can be offered as 
tokenism to avoid the actual reordering of a 



public institution along congenial indigenous 
lines.) 

Work-training projects tend to discrimi- 
nate between indigenous and more formally 
trained nonprofessionals. The former group 
gets more irrelevant and fewer direct assign- 
ments. The ancillary tasks assigned them tend 
to be remote rather than contiguous. Middle- 
class nonprofessionals are utilized more fre- 
quently in direct assignment, often in ways in- 
distinguishable from the professional. Agency 
representatives indicated that they would be 
willing to promote such nonprofessionals into 
professional positions, although few actually 
did. Where youth employment projects were 



part of comprehensive programs, this tendency 
was not so pronoimced in other program di- 
visions. Although indigenous nonprofessionals 
in employment projects were not assigned to 
provide counseling or remediation, they did 
provide social work services (casework, group 
work, and especially community or ganiz ation) 
and educational services (tutoring, citizenship, 
and consumer) in other divisions of the same 
project. The failure to use indigenous nonpro- 
fessionals in employment was more pro- 
nounced in the counseling than in work readi- 
ness programs. Crew chiefs and on-the-job- 
training personnel did include numbers of in- 
digenous persons. 



SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 



The use of nonprofessionals in MDTA 
youth programs was in lar^ part the result of 
influence exerted by the Federal funding agen- 
cies, Federal agencies provided the service 
agencies with funds for the employment of 
nonprofessionals and indicated that Federal 
support was contingent upon use of the funds 
for that purpose. A number of respondents 
were convinced that should Federal supports be 
removed, agencies and projects would stop using 
nonprofessionals. It is significant that this opin- 
ion appears to apply primarily to nonprofes- 
sional emloyees who are indigenous to the 
service community. 

In part this reluctance reflects the resent- 
ment that many project administrators and 
agency executives feel at being compelled to 
employ large numbers of minority group indig- 
enous persons. According to one respondent, 
the project was “paying the price for one hun- 
dred years of discrimination by the entire com- 
munity.” Although others expressed their con- 
viction that nonprofessionals were vital to suc- 
cessful project program, they frequently felt 
inhibited with regard to reassigning or dismis- 
sing these indigenous personnel because of fear 
of community reprisals. When the administra- 
tive head of one project dismissed the director 
of a neighborhood program which employed 
many indigenous nonprofessionals, these work- 
ers picketed project headquarters and eventu- 



ally involved the local congressman and the 
regional Office of Economic Opportunity. As a 
result, in large measure, of the public turmoil 
the workers were able to raise the professional 
director was rehired with considerable loss of 
face for the project administration. This inci- 
dent resulted in widespread enmity among pro- 
fessionals associated with the project regarding 
this program in particular and indigenous 
workers in general. The potential for a reenact- 
ment of this situation exists in all projects, pro- 
grams, and agencies which employ local 
residents. 

THE NONPROFESSIONAL 
AND THE AGENCY 

The attitude of various State Employment 
Service (ES) offices illustrates that they perceive 
a threat inherent in the use of local personnel 
stemming from the fact that the employment 
of such persons forces the agency to a degree 
of accountability to the client community. This 
is contrary to the pattern traditional in all serv- 
ice agencies of professional self-regulation and 
accountability to the total community and to 
the employment service’s views of its responsi- 
bility to the employer. 

The district manager of a State ES office 
which itself employs nonprofessional staff com- 
plained that the nonprofessional doesn’t play 
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by the rules. The persistence with which such 
workers undertake job development, he claimed, 
often alienates employers: They tend to demand 
rather than ask for job placements. In addition 
these workers are not content to stay within the 
parameters of their assigned tasks; they want 
to “take over the entire agency.” 

A demonstration project staff member 
observed that turnover among nonprofessional 
provisional workers in that Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security (BES) was inordinately high. 
“The best provisionals end up being the ones 
who fail the tests and get fired.” According to 
this respondent, this phenomenon cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of the workers’ failure to meet 
State job standards, since the Employment 
Service could train provisionals to take tests 
just as the project prepares trainees to take 
tests. The phenomenon illustrates the former 
reluctance of the Employment Service to hire 
and to retain local nonprofessionals. Once 
hired, these staff are generally abrasive to the 
operation of the office as conceived by its ex- 
ecutive, and a high turnover rate ensues. Ac- 
cording to project informants, further evidence 
could be found in the high turnover rate of 
Counselor Aide University Summer Education 
(CAUSE) counselors in the Employment Service. 

A nonprofessional who served as a neigh- 
borhood extension (or outreach) worker for the 
Employment Service office voiced a number of 
grievances regarding lack of Employment Serv- 
ice cooperation. She charged that supportive 
counseling services were not provided, that only 
certain kinds of jobs were made available to her 
people, and, most particularly, that the Em- 
ployment Service did not take her word for 
anything. What was the use, she asked, of a 
neighborhood extension program if all the in- 
formation gathered through that program was 
verified independently by the downtown office? 
The Employment Service office felt that non- 
professionals were useful in preemployment and 
intake functions but lacked the skill and train- 
ing to operate effectively beyond this point; 
professional counselors therefore had to take 
over. This view reflected in part an ideological 
disparity between the professional and the non- 
professional. The nonprofessional apparently 
feels that the most important thing to be done 



for the client is to get him a job while the pro- 
fessional feels that “one has to correct the root 
of the unemployment problem through programs 
of counseling, training, and education which 
will make the person employable.” The profes- 
sional also tends to select the most amenable 
candidates, excluding “drifters, gamblers, and 
hustlers,” while the nonpiofessional believes 
that the service should be available to all on a 
first come, first served basis. It is clear that 
there are both merits and problems in each of 
these points of view. Despite the strains, the 
Employment Service has managed to contain 
both elements. Its administration describes the 
nonprofessional in program as a “must.” 

The use of nonprofessionals in the proj- 
ects and in the public welfare service agencies 
in particular must be seen in terms of institu- 
tional change, as well as service objectives. The 
introduction of a program device as innovative 
as this one, even if the original intention is only 
to improve service, must soon produce strains 
leading to alterations in patterns of agency 
function. A somewhat anomalous circumstance 
surrounds this social change objective in that 
it is articulated by the staff of the Community 
Action Program (CAP) agency which admin- 
isters the Federal funds but not by the public 
agencies which are the targets of the change. 
Thus the antipoverty administrators conceive 
of the nonprofessionals as change agents while 
the welfare agency sees them as facilitating ex- 
isting services. It would appear that the stress 
inherent in this situation is exacerbated by this 
dual perception. 

The experience of a neighborhood em- 
ployment office nonprofessional illustrates the 
way in which alterations in service impinge on 
general agency function. Because of this 
worker’s roots in the community, she is con- 
tacted on matters pertaining to all programs of- 
fered by the local CAP. While being inter- 
viewed for this review, the worker received a 
call from a local resident, greatly agi* ted be- 
cause her welfare worker was investigating a 
report that she was receiving income for baby- 
sitting. The information had been given to the 
welfare worker by the Head Start coordinator, 
who was working with the family for which the 
babysitting was said to have taken place. After 




hearing from the client, the employment aide 
called the Head Start worker, the welfare work- 
er, and the neighborhood family to ascertain 
the facts. She then explained to the welfare 
worker that no payment had been made for 
sitting, that funds were not being diverted from 
the regular family food budget for this purpose, 
and that this was, after all, the kind of neigh- 
borliness to be encouraged in building commu- 
nity pride and spirit. 

The indigenous worker then explained to 
the Head Start worker, politely but firmly, that 
babysitting arrangements on the part of the 
Head Start family were none of the worker’s 
business. If she inadvertently became privy to 
such information she should keep it to herself. 
Later, describing her own work, she said that 
if she succeeds in helping a person on public 
assistance to get a job, she does not share this 
fact with the locd welfare department. She 
points out to the client that he is required to 
inform the department and that she hopes he 
will do so. However, she can understand that 
need may drive the client to withhold informa- 
tion, and she will not interfere with this. 

In this instance, the worker remains loyal 
to indigenous rather than professional values 
and behavior patterns. The community’s ac- 
ceptance of this worker as interpreter, confi- 
dante, and advocate is undoubtedly a response 
to this loyalty. Her professional associates in 
the CAP agency regard her with some fear and 
suspicion. The Employment Service people 
look upon her as a troublemaker, and top 
agency administrators tend to see her as a 
model of what the indigenous nonprofessional 
ought to be. The question of whether the indig- 
enous worker is loyal to the neighborhood or to 
the agency is not always resolved in so clear- 
cut a manner. 

In another project, another nonprofes- 
sional indigenous worker faced with the same 
dilemma indicated that she would share in- 
formation with her agency, but not with the 
welfare agency, if the client refused to do so. 
This worker expressed a sense of alienation 
from her own community. Regarding her rela- 
tionships with her neighbors after being em- 
ployed by the youth project, she indicated that 
“the people do stand off, they feel that you are 



not the same.” It appears that nonprofessionals 
who feel this alienation tend to seek acceptance 
from the agency staff group, where they are 
likely to take on additional values, attitudes, 
and norms of behavior alien to the neighbor- 
hood. 

Another factor which appears to have a 
bearing on where the indigenous nonprofes- 
sional will build continuing loyalties is the na- 
ture of the job assignment. In the first instance 
described above the worker was employed in 
a direct service capacity; the responsibilities of 
the second worker were ancillary. Primary 
identification with the community seems to be 
enhanced if the nonprofessional is engaged in 
activity that can stand on its own. Where the 
nonprofessional’s successful performance was 
tied to a client’s amenability to service to be 
provided by a professional colleague, high pro- 
fessional identification and orientation ensued. 
Where performance was independent and 
community participation by heretofore un- 
served persons was esteemed, identification 
with community was primary. In the project in 
which the professionally oriented ancillary 
worker is located, there is a division in which 
nonprofessionals are used in direct service 
capacities. These workers, drawn from the same 
community, of identical class and racial back- 
ground and employed under the same project 
executive, are militantly identified with 
community. 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

Although professional and nonprogram 
staff are systematically and regularly recruited 
through conventional channels, such as em- 
ployment services and ads, nonprofessionals 
are apparently recruited on an ad hoc basis. 
Community informants, particularly such in- 
fluentials as local welfare agency executives, 
clergymen, political leaders, and school offi- 
cials, are often asked to refer local persons for 
employment. Sometimes “outstanding” resi- 
dents are specified. Even when this is not ex- 
plicitly done, the persons referred tend to be 
those who have assumed some leadership in 
the organization with which the referrer is 
affiliated. 



In most cases, neither the local institu- 
tions which do the recruiting nor the projects 
have formalh’ specified the qualities which they 
seek in nonpx'ofessional staff. One informant 
indicated, however, that his project sou^t “a 
quickness of mind and a capacity for growth,” 
along with “a public capability to lead and 
organize.” Nonprofessionals in this project ap- 
pear to have a good measure of the qualities 
sought. In a project in another city, staff have 
indicated that they seek nonprofessionals with 
white-collar experience. High priority has been 
placed on the ability to prepare written reports 
and to participate easily in staff meetings and 
conferences. This project expressly attempts 
to avoid nonprofessionals who are “too over- 
identified with the client.” (It is interesting to 
note that the white-collar experience which 
this project seeks apparently successfully 
screens out those who tend to be overidenti- 
fied.) In still another city, the project staff 
sought persons with a strong personality and a 
strong positive commitment to the agency, “do- 
gooders” were not welcome in staff positions. 

Still another agency at its inception de- 
veloped differential recruitment practices and 
standards for its various categories of nonpro- 
fessional staff, depending on the function they 
were intended to fill. One group, which helped 
local residents with household management, 
was selected from a list of women recom- 
mended by local settlements and churches. The 
qualities sought were homemaking skills, dem- 
onstrated mastery of the intricacies of urban 
slum living, and good feeling toward people. 
Members of another group, hired to teach a 
craft or work skills to young people, were re- 
cruited directly from industry. They were not 
local residents or affiliated with local welfare 
or religious institutions. Community workers 
were recruited from among the local unaffil- 
iated residents. The quality sought was leader- 
ship, which was measured in terms of follow- 
ing; thus, influential community persons who 
were not involved in community institutions 
were selected. As is apparent, very different 
kinds of nonprofessionals were hired in each of 
these job categories. 

One project developed written specifica- 
tions which described job qualifications and 



requirements (as well as responsibilites and 
benefits). It is of interest, with regard to pos- 
sible replication of MDTA experience, that this 
community subsequently developed a highly so- 
phisticated CAP program which included spe- 
cifications for each distinctive nonprofessional 
position. 

Requirements included local residence, 
prior work experience, and participation in the 
PTA, the scouts, a union, a fraternal g;roup, 
or some other similar organization. Personal 
characteristics sought were maturity, the ability 
to work with people, agency loyalty, participa- 
tion in some form of personal upgrading, and 
willingness to undertake training, if necessary. 
Educational requirements are listed as high 
school. General Educational Development Test, 
or strong potential for GED. The specifications 
noted that the position for which the nonpro- 
fessional was to be hired was regarded, not as 
an end in itself, but as a means of helping him 
find a permanent place in the labor force or en- 
couraging him to seek additional training. Al- 
though many of the requirements and condi- 
tions listed in these documents are the same as 
those of other projects, the fact that they are 
available to candidates and recruiters makes 
for a consistency in the selection of nonprofes- 
sionals that is too often lacking in practice. 

Two of the projects surveyed in connec- 
tion with this report indicated that they had in- 
terviewed candidates for nonprofessional em- 
ployment who had been trained under a Man- 
power Administration grant to the National 
Committee for the Employment of Icbuth. One 
project found none of these candidates suitable 
for employment as counseling and job-develop- 
ment aides. The other project employed seven 
of these trainees in such direct assignments as 
recruiters, work-readiness evaluators, and as- 
sistant crew chiefs. Apparently a project’s abil- 
ity to make effective use of nonprofessionals 
depends more on its willingness to surrender 
areas of professional discretion to them than on 
issues of training, or the availability of trained 
applicants. Competence is judged differently by 
different projects, and it is likely that each secs 
the nonprofessional as serving a different or- 
ganizational purpose. 

Nonprofessional staff have also been 
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drawn from among local people who were ac- 
tive in the project as volunteers. Recruits of 
this kind pose problems for those local resi- 
dents who continue to serve as volunteers, par- 
ticularly for those who are engaged in activi- 
ties similar to those of the employed worker. 

A number of projects reported that the 
target community was involved in choosing 
nonprofessional personnel through the partic- 
ipation of residents in selection committees. In 
some instances these committees see all candi- 
dates; others see candidates who have been 
screened by the project’s administration. Some 
committees make specific recommendations for 
hiring; others designate which candidates are 
acceptable, from among whom administration 
can then make their choice. Professional em- 
ployees are not screened by selection commit- 
tees, although in some cases their application 
forms are reviewed by these bodies. In these 
cases, local community residents are not a part 
of the personnel committee. 

IDENTIFICATION 

Recruitment practices are not unrelated 
to the question of whether the nonprofessional, 
particularly the indigenous nonprofessional, 
will identify with the project which employs 
him or the community from which he was re- 
cruited. When recruitment patterns select the 
upwardly mobile and job assignments encour- 
age agency dependency, one can be reasonably 
certain that the project and the professionals 
will become the basic reference groups for 
these staff members. This is especially true for 
those whose desire for job security is strong. 

The projects’ experience confirms the 
numerous studies which describe the tendency 
of the less skilled and deprived worker to favor 
security over a risky but real opportunity for 
advancement. The nonprofessional’s general 
experience in the job market leads him to be 
conservative in his approach to employment. 
Realizing that his opportunities for employ- 
ment are restricted, he will eschew conflict with 
the agency and seek rapport, both deliberately 
and unconsciously, by internalizing agency pro- 
fessional norms.^ 

The experience of several projects with 



nonprofessional staff illustrates both thdr ten- 
dency to avoid certain nonprofessional, com- 
munity-based activities and their tendency to 
emulate professional practice. In one of the 
projects nonprofessionals assigned to a service- 
provision program demanded to be supervised 
by means of regularly scheduled weeWy con- 
ferences; to be assigned offices equipped with 
desks, blotters and lamps; and to utilize ap- 
pointment books and office hours. These work- 
ers wished to avoid home visits to deteriorated 
buildings, babysitting, and homemaking assign- 
ments. However, nonprofessionals in the same 
agency who were assigned to community or- 
ganization tasks did not pursue a similar pat- 
tern. The success of this latter group depended 
on viable community ties. Thus they frequented 
the streets and the tenements, preferred store- 
front locations, dressed casually, and avoided 
any distinctions which would separate them 
from the neighborhood residents. This supports 
our earlier conclusion that choice of reference 
group is strongly influenced by job assignment, 
in part because job assignment may influence 
the pattern by which employment security is 
best established. 

The role of the professional in the com- 
munity organization program offers yet another 
aflirmation of the potency of job assignment in 
this respect. In a number of ways the profes- 
sionals in this division were more community 
identified than the nonprofessionals in the other 
service divisions. They dressed casually, with- 
out tie or jacket, spoke the neighborhood argot, 
and did without desks, appointment books, and 
formal conferences. 

UPWARD MOBIUTY 

Although some thought has been given 
to the problem of creating a career line throu^ 
which the nonprofessional may be promoted 
and increase his earnings, no such plans are 
currently operational. Two patterns of ad- 
vancement are discernible. The first brings the 
nonprofessional into common cause with pro- 

* Charles Grosser, “Perceptions of Professionals, In- 
digenous Workers, and Lower Class Clients” (New 
York: Columbia University School of Social Work, 
1965), unpublished D.S.W. dissertation. 



fessional, clerical, and maintenance personnel 
in a trade union organization. Advancement 
takes place collectively rather than individu- 
ally, through negotiated agreements which in- 
clude incremental salary increases and im- 
proved fringe benefits. Such benefits may in- 
clude, as is the case in one project, the provi- 
sion that current staff be given first option on 
all new job openings. This provision occasion- 
ally affords individual upward mobility for the 
nonprofessional. 

In the second pattern which is much more 
widespread, the individual advances by moving 
from one program in the community to an- 
other, seeking a higher rate of pay, or to a more 
responsible position within the project in which 
he is employed, which is paid on a higher basis. 
As a nonprofessional worker gains white-collar 
experience in a project job, he not only learns 
the skills that are required to do the work, 
but also becomes aware of employment possi- 
bilities in other CAP and OEO programs. Thus 
he might move from an ancillary or umrelated 
assignment to a direct-service assignment either 
within the same project or across several anti- 
poverty programs. 



WORKER RELATIONS 

Generally the professional worker accepts 
his untrained, noncredentialed colleague in an- 
cillary, bridge, or unrelated assignments within 
the project. Although there are a few profes- 
sionals who feel that even in these areas the 
nonprofessional is inappropriately involved, in 
the main the professional views the untrained 
worker, particularly the indigenous worker, 
positively. In fact, the reaction of the profes- 
sional is often somewhat romanticized. The 
vaunted virtues of the nonprofessional — spon- 
taneity, ability to communicate, informality, 
style, and identification with clients — are often 
perceived in idealized fashion although they ate 
frequently belied by performance. The tendency 
of nonprofessionals to exhibit quite different 
characteristics under certain circumstances is in- 
frequently acknowledged. In addition to roman- 
ticizing the virtues of the untrained, the profes- 
sional tends to assume — often erroneously — 



that he himself wholly lacks these qualities. 

A survey conducted by one of the projects 
indicated that the attitudes and beliefs of non- 
professional staff tend to be highly judgmental 
and moralistic regarding the behavior of local 
target-area residents. They often regard illegiti- 
macy, unemployment, drinking, and even bois- 
terous asocial behavior as evidence of moral 
turpitude. They also tend to be somewhat fatal- 
istic about a person’s ability to affect his life. 
These observations indicate that the services of 
the nonprofessional might be utilized best if as- 
signments were made selectively. The profes- 
sional’s objectivity and dispassion might be 
more functional in serving low-income clients 
in certain circumstances than the nonprofes- 
sional’s congeniality and judgmentalness. How- 
ever, it appears that little discretion in assign- 
ment was exercised consciously. When the 
project’s view of the use of the nonprofessional 
was positive, the attitude was you can’t have too 
much of a good thing; when the set was nega- 
tive, there was a tendency to feel that it doesn’t 
matter anyway. Either view resulted in indis- 
criminate assignments. 

Even in the area of advocacy, it was found 
that under certain circumstances, nonprofes- 
sionals constituted an impediment to effective 
service. This was most striking where project 
staff had to negotiate on behalf of a trainee with 
a hostile community institution. Such institu- 
tions tend to be more favorably disposed when 
approached by a professional whose “style, 
language, and affect” are familiar. If what is 
being sought is immediate service for the 
trainee, the professional is obviously the best 
bridge between project and formal community 
institution. Several projects identified this phen- 
omenon in its negative aspect, describing how 
staff members with a Spanish accent were sum- 
marily brushed aside when they phoned certain 
institutions for assistance, whereas these same 
institutions responded favorably when called by 
staff with no accent. 

The reactions of nonprofessionals to pro- 
fessional staff tend to follow the patterns of 
identification described earlier. Those who are 
project-identified tend to be less critical than 
those who are community-identified. The com- 
munity-oriented group shares the residents’ per- 



ception of the professional as an outsider, 
something of a cold fish, too formal, bureau- 
cratic, and not sufficiently sympathetic to the 
neighborhood. One is struck, however, by the 
clear-cut distinction made by virtually all com- 
munity residents as well as by the nonprofes- 
sional staff between project professionals and 
professionals employed in other community- 
service organizations. The former group is ac- 
cepted and viewed critically in the light of this 
acceptance; from the latter group however, 
there is virtually complete estrangement. 

Strain between the formally certified and 
untrained staffs is most likely to appear when 
nonprofessionals are assigned to direct service 
responsibilities. In virtually every instance, re- 
sponses indicated that the professional group 
reacted defensively, at least at first. They were 
unwilling to concede that there were significant 
portions of their jobs which could be given over 
to nonprofessionals. As a result, administrators 
were reluctant to experiment with direct assign- 
ments, anticipating that professional staff 
would object sharply. 

Clearly, the professional in these in- 
stances saw the direct service assignment of the 
nonprofessional as an encroachment on his 
designated area of practice. It appears that this 
resistance owed more to the feeling that the use 
of untrained persons denigrated professional 
training than to any actual threat to job se- 
curity. The problem was much more formid- 



able in anticipation than in practice. Where 
nonprofessionals were actually given direct 
service assignments, accommodation soon re- 
sulted. Unfortunately, the timidity of adminis- 
trators appears to have precluded many such 
assignments. 

Personnel practices have proved to be a 
source of dissonance in the relationship of 
these two groups. As indicated, the problem 
of dismissing workers, particularly when the 
nonprofessionals call on community support, 
has created enmity between the staff groups, 
exacerbating feelings which may already have 
been present as a result of differential hiring 
practices, salaries, and working conditions. Per- 
sonnel practices for nonprofessionals in a num- 
ber of agencies are the same as those for main- 
tenance and clerical staff rather than the more 
generous anangements made with the pro- 
fessionals. 

In some projects, direct assignments have 
evolved to the point where staff members from 
both groups are engaged in identical activities. 
In many cases, the only difference between 
them is a year or two of formal training, or 
training in a different area, with the result that 
the members of one group have professional 
certification. Yet the salary differential between 
such workers might be as much as 40 or 
50 percent. Typically it is in the neigihborhood 
of 25 percent, which still may amount to sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year. 



TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR NONPROFESSIONALS 



Before referring to problems of traimng 
relating specifically to nonprofessional person- 
nel, we would do well to consider a few of the 
generic issues which underlie this area. In a 
war untrained troops are often forced into sit- 
uations which they are unprepared to face. 
This happens because the time, resources, or 
necessary personnel to conduct proper training 
programs are lacking. It appears that in the 
current effort to socialize welfare and other 
services, which we have euphemistically 
dubbed a war, the same circumstance prevails. 



Funds are generally not forthcoming for training. 
Legislators, funding agencies, administrators, 
and beneficiaries prefer that funds be utilized 
to produce tangible, visible service programs. 
Statistics of persons served do not result from 
tra inin g programs. The qualitative differences 
which are produced are not sufficiently visible 
to meet the pressures being exerted. As a re- 
sult, available resources are allocated to pro- 
grams that produce quantitative results; train- 
ing is not among these. 

Some respondents indicated that the 



training programs for project nonprofessionals 
were generally a part of the training program 
offered the total project program staff. This 
means that there was no formal orientation pe- 
riod and that in-service training consisted of 
staff meetings, in some instances regoilarly 
scheduled, in others, sporadic. Administrators 
feel some discomfort with this situation though 
it is clear that they have resigned themselves to 
it. Only one project administrator was candid 
enough to acknowledge, without probing, that 
he had no training program worth mentioning. 

What separate programs exist for uonpro- 
fessional staff sometimes have a strong doc- 
trinaire character. They are designed to en- 
courage agency loyalty and interpret agency 
programs and policy. One respondent sug- 
gested that training served as a vehicle to han- 
dle the strong negative feelings that the non- 
professionals had toward such public agencies 
as the welfare departm.ent. 

Nonprofessionals who had participated in 
new careers programs as client or project bene- 
ficiary did receive extensive training. This may 
be because the training itself is in this case serv- 
ice which can be statistically cited. One such 
program was quite imaginative and creative. 
The training was distinct from that offered to 
any other, staff group and unlike the conven- 
tional functions of job orientation and adminis- 
trative information. It focused on correcting 
deficiencies in basic education skills and expos- 
ing the careerist nonprofessional to new ex- 
periences. Trips around the State, attendance 
at meetings, participation in conferences and 
conventions, and visits to legislative bodies 
were part of the program. Attention was also 
focused on developing organizational, job-re- 
lated, and general social skills. 

Substantive training often took place at 
the inception of the earliest E&D projects (usu- 
ally amalgams in which Federal, municipal 
and private funding sources participated). 
Here the training of both professional and non- 
professional staff was given much attention. 
Because these projects were charged to produce 
knowledge rather than substantial services, they 
were permitted the luxury of substantial training 
investments. One such program, which devoted 
6 percent (some $300,000) of its budget to 



training, was able to assign three staff members 
in addition to outside resource personnel to a 
full-time training program for one group of 
local nonprofessionals. Once the total program 
was in full swing, such an arrangement was not 
possible; as nonprofessionals were added they 
were placed in their jobs with little orientation 
or training. 

In two of the projects observed, the Man- 
power Administration project had turned over 
its training function to another agenty. In both 
these cases, nonprofessional staff received high 
qualitative training experiences. In one case, a 
citywide agency had undertaken responsibility 
for training nonprofessionals for all public pro- 
grams in the city, and the project reluctantly 
complied. The administrator of the training 
program complained that she was hard pressed 
by the groups she was serving to push trainees 
through quickly and avoid wasting time on non- 
essentials. The agencies made it clear that they 
regarded themselves as the proper training 
agents. They resented the central system and 
participated in it only to comply with the de- 
mands of the local CAP. In other cities, pro- 
posals to centralize training or negotiate train- 
ing contracts with local academic institutions 
encountered similar resistance. 

The centralized training program itself is 
quite comprehensive. Under the direction of a 
tull-time training supervisor a functional sylla- 
bus has been prepared which outlines the goals 
and methods of the training unit. The training 
is directed to building a broad knowledge base 
encompassing the rationale behind the pro- 
gram as well as preparation for spedfic tasks. 
Relationships between nonprofessionals and 
professionals, clients and the community at 
large, are explored. The presentation of ma- 
terial takes into account educational, cultural, 
and ethnic differentials. Local historical and 
traditional materials as well as such topics as 
the culture of poverty, the role of the family, 
and economic and educational theories and in- 
stitutions are covered in the syllabus. It ap- 
peared, on the basis of a brief site visit, that 
this material was effectively presented to the 
trainees. 

There is much to commend this training 
arrangement. It relieves the service program of 
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the burden of training and greatly increases 
the likelihood that training will take place. It 
raises the content level of training from con- 
cern with narrow operational issues to more 
creative exploitation of personnel and program. 

In the second instance the training func- 
tion was assumed by the National Committee 
for the Employment of Youth, New York City. 
In a sense this instance is a variant on the new 
careers model, except that it is specifically 
geared to meet the needs of manpower proj- 
ects. In this regard it stands as perhaps the 
most effective and most relevant training de- 
vice. Substantively this program is the most 
sophisticated reviewed. It consists of 12 weeks 
of on-the-job and classroom training combined 
with discussion and field trips. Program content 



is geared to the general and the specific, at- 
tempting to elucidate the conditions underlying 
the problems that the nonprofessionals will be 
coping with as well as their own functions in 
the projects. The program is staffed by three 

full-time professionals and operated under in- 
dependent funding.^® Apart from the substan- 
tive knowledge it generates, this program also 
serves as a training institution for other projects 
which hire graduates. It represents a most 

viable approach to training, combining the ad- 
vantages of locating this function outside the 
service agency with the resources of an expe- 
rienced, highly sophisticated staff. Local aca- 
demic institutions will also lend themselves to 
this approach. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The employment of nonprofessionals in 
manpower projects has important conse- 
quences for the project’s program, its target 
population, the nonprofessionals themselves, 
and the professional staff. Nonprofessionals 
have no influence on the substance of a man- 
power training program. In their capacity as 
project employees, they are directed to limit 
themselves to furthering organizational pur- 
pose. Although a nonprofessional may offer 
program in a unique style, he is discouraged 
from trying to alter its substance, nor could he, 
if encouraged. Projects see professionals and 
nonprofessionals in light of their own organ- 
izational needs, as solutions to problems of 
service provision, not as vehicles of institu- 
tional change or program innovation. 

Issues of job security support these ten- 
dencies. Programs in training projects become 
locked in place, much as they do in continu- 
ing institutions. Issues of funding, politics, or- 
ganizational self-interest, and the like are 
among the operational imperatives which deter- 
mine program. Neither professional nor non- 
professional staff can alter this pattern through 
programmatic strategies. The actual substance 
of program will be altered by strategies that 
are economic, political, or organizational. 



In visiting projects, particularly in the 
community itself, where many nonprofessionaJs 
pursue their assignments, the observer is im- 
pressed with the extent to which the target pop- 
ulation has been engaged. The presence of the 
nonprofessionals is very much felt. Often they 
are regarded as “the agency” by the neighbor- 
hood population. Professionals are less well 
known and their presence is not felt to the 
same degree. 

In areas like Hunter’s Point in San Fran- 
cisco, Hough in Cleveland, and East Los 
Angeles, all of which reflect severe deprivation 
and urban blight, nonprofessional staff were 
among the few social welfare personnel who 
remained enga^d with these communities 
through their recent crisis. A stated goal of 
antipoverty program in the use of nonprofes- 
sionals is to relieve tensions. To this end local 
persons of influence as well as residents of a 
troubled area are sought out for nonprofes- 
sional assignments. One program effectively di- 
luted the vigor of a militant local civil rights 



^®“A Demonstration On-The-Job Training Program 
for Semi-Professional Personnel in Youth Employ- 
ment Programs” (New York: National Committee on 
the Employment of Youth, 1965), mimeographed. 



organization by hiring virtually all its leader- 
ship as nonprcfessional staff. However, the 
militant mantle of the first organization 
promptly was seized by another group. 

Another project placed former activists 
(“hell raisers”) in program positions, where 
they were quickly immersed in diverse complex 
procedures which inhibited their ability to per- 
form. These nonprofessionals then found 
themselves in the position of having to explain 
to their neighbors that their demands could not 
be met for reasons having to do with funding, 
legislation, jurisdiction and the like. 

In another context, the function of the 
local untrained nonprofessional was described 
as keeping the clients from “conning the pro- 
fessionals.” It is being suggested here that the 
target communities join the projects in an in- 
teracting continuum. At the point of juncture 
nonprofessional positions provide a number of 
residents with channels for upward mobility; 
however, the essential issues of discord (un- 
employment, housing, education) remain. 

In this regard, it can be noted that proj- 
ect employment has profound consequences 
for the nonprofessionals themselves. Most 
striking, and not at all atypical, is the higih 
school tutor group mentioned earlier. Welfare 
recipients, school dropouts, unwed mothers, 
and the chronically unemployed have also uti- 
lized the opportunities afforded through proj- 
ect employment to enormous personal advan- 
tage. In such instances, standards of living 
have risen, debts have been cleared, perma- 
nent employment maintained and school 
continued for the nonprofessional employee 
and his family. These results are perhaps the 
clearest and least ambiguous positive conse- 
quence of nonprofessional employment. 

Professional staff has probably been af- 
fected more than is generally acknowledged 
by the employment of nonprofessionals. For 
one thing, they find in the office, on their own 
side of the desk, as it were, attitudes, life 
styles, and points of view which heretofore 
they saw only in clients and usually character- 
ized as pathology. They are forced by their 
nonprofessional colleagues to justify their prac- 
tice in client-related terms. The effect on the 
provision of services seems to be salutary, for 



professionals in these projects are markedly 
more effective with the poor than are their 
counterparts in ongoing agencies. 

Experience in the use of nonprofessionals 
has suggested that some professional services 
can be effectively performed by untrained per- 
sonnel. Although this issue has by no means 
been resolved, the fact that it has been clearly 
stated is of no small consequence. 

It appears that the advantages (pai'ticu- 
larly bridging gaps and fulfilling democratic 
ideology) which are sought throng the utiliza- 
tion of nonprofessionals, will stem from three 
separate sources, one of which is nonprofes- 
sional indigenous status. Locating of the non- 
professional in a decentralized, neighborhood- 
based, comprehensive setting appears to be 
required to enable his contribution to come 
forth. In addition the organization (E&D 
project or State Employment Service) within 
which this program is located will determine 
the extent to which the qualities which inhere 
in the worker and are facilitated by the de- 
centralized setting are utilized. Nonprofes- 
sional status is essentially instrumental; or- 
ganizational policies and stmctural forms will 
determine in large measure the direction of 
this instrumentation. Perhaps the greatest 
source of disappointment in using this staff 
group has resulted from the expectation that 
their nonprofessional status in itself contained 
sufficient magic to transcend the limitations 
which plagued the rest of the project. We 
have tried to suggest that this is not the case. 



TRAINING IMPLICATIONS 

Certain trends are discernible in the use 
of nonprofessionals which may cause some 
concern. The patterns of service provision 
seem to cast the nonprofessional staff mem- 
ber with the low-income minority group client 
while the professional serves the more higihly 
motivated client. The former provides direct, 
concrete service while the latter provides thera- 
peutic and rehabilitative services. Clients of 
Employment Service administered programs 
will ordinarily find no occasion to have con- 
tact with the nonprofessional. Such contact is 
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reserved for clients of the special training, anti- 
poverty or E&D project which deals with the 
most disadvantaged segment of the population. 

A similar pattern is apparent in other 
service programs as well. Nonprofessional 
teachers and medical aides tend to be utilized 
in the slum school and hospital ward. The use 
of nonprofessionals in this way reinforces the 
dual standard which already characterizes the 
participation of the poor in society. It may 
also be offered as a substitute for more schools, 
reorganized employment services, or higher 
salaries for nurses. 

Problems of training nonprofessional staff 
are related to the issue of making the most 
efficacious use of them in broad social terms 
rather than narrow organizational terms. To 
achieve such ends it is necessary to resist the 
pressures to produce visible results often be- 
fore the projects are prepared to do so. Ade- 
quate training will take time and resources 
which rarely have been available. Because of 
outside pressure, professionals and adminis- 
trators too often have utilized nonprofessionals 
as the shock troops. As a result administrators 
have squandered the potential of this vast re- 
source of service personnel for a quick in- 
crease in the gross statistics of clients served. 
Perhaps the most striking aspect of this waste 
is the widespread failure to make the nonpro- 
fessional an integral part of the service of- 
fered. As we have suggested, this failure is 
particularly noticeable in manpower programs. 
That it is not an inevitable consequence, im- 
plicit in the nature of employment training, 
is demonstrated by the several outstanding ex- 
periences cited. 

Generally, the problem of replicating ex- 
perience in using nonprofessionals is formi- 
dable. Local programs administered through 
such continuing agencies as the State Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training (BAT) are notably unre- 
sponsive to the potentials available to them. 
This lack of receptivity is a matter of public 
policy to be resolved in other quarters than 
the nonprofessional utilization programs. 

We have cited negative factors first in the 
belief that the experience of manpower and 
other service programs has established the 



value and viability of using nonprofessional 
staff. The potential of this approach on all 
levels — meeting manpower needs, brid^ng the 
gap between service agency and the very poor, 
and creating new careers to alleviate chronic 
unemployment — has been demonstrated by 
the broad range of programs undertaken by 
the Manpower Administration. 



THE FUTURE 

Although it may not be politically ex- 
pedient to join the issue, there are few who 
would seriously dispute the contention that the 
provision of welfare services is becoming an 
increasingly accepted function of government, 
serving millions of citizens. In contrast to the 
notion that welfare services should be pro- 
vided as a matter of noblesse oblige to a se- 
lect group of deserving poor, this model 
strives to provide its benefits as a matter of 
right available to the entire citizenry. 

The provision of service by means of a 
small, specially trained professional elite is 
viable for limited programs. But this method 
cannot possibly be effective in programs pro- 
viding massive benefits. The future of the serv- 
ice professions is therefore inevitably linked to 
the utilization of the nonprofessional. Narrow 
professional issues will eventually be set aside 
to meet the more significant national welfare 
issues which impinge upon us. The programs 
reviewed have indicated many possibilities. 
Policy makers and social planners will have to 
provide the contexts within which these possi- 
bilities can be fully exploited. 

By way of a final comment, we would 
wish to make explicit what we believe to be 
the implicit conclusion of this brief report. We 
believe that recent programs using nonprofes- 
sionals have demonstrated the manpower re- 
source they represent, the enrichment which 
this resource can provide program and the 
spate of direct and indirect benefits which may 
accrue to the total community. We do not be- 
lieve that present programs have yet realized 
the potentials available from this new man- 
power source. The conviction that the non- 



professional not be exploited for short-range 
superficial, relatively insignificant goals is what 
moves us to some of the critical suggestions 
embodied in this paper. Diligent appraisal of 
past experience, and utilization of whatever in- 



sight such appraisal produces, may provide us 
with clues as to how the use of nonprofes- 
sionals may ultimately solve substantial prob- 
lems and meet fairly significant long-range 
goals. 
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RESEARCH 

Legislative authorization for the initial 
experimental and demonstration youth pro- 
grams (E&D) was imbedded in title II of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 (MDTA): 

“Whenever appropriate the Secretary [of La- 
bor] shall provide a special program for the test- 
ing, counseling, selection, and referral of youths, 
sixteen years of age or older, for occupational 
training and further schooling, who because of in- 
adequate educational background and work prep- 
aration are unable to qualify for and obtain em- 
ployment without such training and schooling.” 

Although title II did provide for follow- 
up studies to determine whether the programs 
provided met the occupational training needs 
of the persons referred, it did not stress a re- 
search orientation. 

Rather, research on manpower problems 
was part of title I of the act which, among 
other items, called for an appraisal of methods 
for promoting the most effective occupational 
utilization of and providing useful work ex- 
perience and training opportunities for un- 
trained and inexperienced youth. 

This is important for an understanding of 
the context of the early E&D projects. The 
U.S. Department of Labor was to create spe- 
cial programs for unemployed youth and then 
see what effects these programs had. However, 
the legislative separation of the research man- 
date from the operational order, through which 
E&D projects were funded, tended to mute 
the development of systematic knowledge 
about the youth programs. 

It was only after a period of trial and 
error that the iiffierent connection between the 
research of title I and the E&D programs of 
title II began to emerge. In 1964, the Man- 
power Administrator stated: 

It is the objective of the research, experimental 
and demonstration projects to finance, under title 
n of the act, novel approaches to improve tech- 
niques and to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
specialized methods in meeting the intractable 
employment and training problems of the hard- 
core unemployed as well as many other worker 
groups.^ 

A few months later, in summarizing the 



results of a Manpower Administration training 
conference, the Staff Director of the U.S. 
House of Representatives Select Committee on 
Labor noted that many persons at the confer- 
ence felt a need to distinguish between experi- 
mental projects and demonstration projects: 
Experimental projects ought to be used to test 
out ideas and to develop techniques. Clearly the 
analogy of a laboratory experiment was behind 
this thought. Then the demonstration could follow 
to test whether the experimental findings would 
work in a real-life service situation where the 
usual problems of numbers and bureaucracy 
would be found.^ 

Then, in 1965 Congress shifted the E&D 
programs from title II to title I of the MDTA. 
A clear distinction was thus drawn between 
regular training programs (title II) and ex- 
perimental, developmental, demonstration, and 
pilot projects. Implied in the change was a man- 
date for the expansion of E&D programs, and a 
greater emphasis upon their research aspects. 

Most of the activities of the E&D projects 
looked at in this paper from a research stand- 
point andedate the 1965 MDTA amendments, 
and the resulting clarification of the Labor 
Department’s research program. 

Although this pioneering effort of the 
J^^or Department had multiple objectives, the 
focus of this chapter will be upon the develop- 
ment of new ways of dealing with employment 
and training problems of persons with special 
problems requiring innovative approaches. 

The chapter examines the kinds of research 
carried on within the E&D projects and con- 
siders followup studies. It comments on some of 
the problems encountered in conducting research 
on action projects. The chapter concludes with 
some suggestions on structuring research within 
the Manpower Administration. 



‘ Procedures for Initiation, Development and Ap- 
proval of Research, Experimental and Demonstration 
Projects Under Title II of the MDTA (Washington: 
U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, April 23, 1964), Manpower Administration Or- 
der No. 17-64. 

* Curtis C. Aller, “Summary Report on the OMAT 
Training Conference” (Washington; U.S. Department 
of Labor, August 24, 1964), p. 9, mimeographed. 
Submitted to the Executive Staff of the Manpower 
Administration. 




RESEARCH WITHIN PROJECTS 



Most of the directors of the E&D projects 
regarded their programs as service-rendering 
operations. They felt that the Department of 
Labor placed low priority on research and de- 
velopment of new knowledge.^ As a result, 
most project executives “were unable to ex- 
plain in what respects their programs were ex- 
perimental or what they were demonstrating.”^ 
This is not to say that many program ad- 
ministrators did not make statements about 
what they were trying to do. But, any connec- 
tion between these statements and the struc- 
ture and operation of a program were ten- 
uous at best. This readily can be seen in an 
examination of: The logical imperatives for 
demonstrating what the projects asserted they 
were demonstrating; the kinds of data col- 
lected by the projects; and project staffing. 

LOGICAL IMPERATIVES 

About 16 of the more than 50 projects 
reviewed did not state what they were dem- 
onstrating. A description of what they were 
attempting makes it clear that they were pro- 
viding a service: 

This demonstration program provides training to 
disadvantaged, unemployed youth in the land- 
scape industry for which there is presently no 
systematic training, to convert laborers for whom 
there is little employment need into technicians, 
and to provide additional services as needed to 
ultimate placement. 

— ^Neighborhood Commons 
Washington, D.C. 

The program now being prepared will demon- 
strate selection, testing, counseling, training, job 
development, job placement, and followup of 
unemployed youth lacking adequate skills to ob- 
tain jobs in the Detroit job market. 

— Mayor’s Youth Employment Project 

Detroit, Mich. 

Projects with goals like those described 



“lbid.,p. 10. 

^Melvin Herman and Stanley Sadofsky, Youth-Work 
Programs: Problems of Planning and Operation (New 
York: New York University, Graduate School of So- 
cial Work, 1966), p. 48. 



above had no hypotheses to test, no techniques 
or structures to try out. They focused directly 
upon getting youth into a particular kind of 
job, or any job at all. At best, they were demon- 
strating that unemployed youth could, some- 
how, be employed. 

Similar to projects with no demonstration 
goals were 11 projects whose aims were domi- 
nated by slogans: 

This program will demonstrate that individuals 
with a variety of problems, which create diffi- 
culties in their abilities to profit from conven- 
tional programs, can be trained and placed where 
job opportunities are available. 

— Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, Mich. 

There is no way to test an objective like 
this. It is an affirmation of belief. Although it 
serves to keep a staff working diligently, it 
provides no sense of what techniques or meth- 
ods are to be used. If the particular project 
fails, this does not show that disadvantaged 
youth cannot be trained. And, if the project 
succeeds, no one is quite sure why. A variant 
of the slogan hypothesis is the following: 

That the school setting can be effectively used 
for the counseling, retraining, placement, and 
postplacement counseling of disadvantaged out- 
of-school Unemployed youth. 

— New York City Board of Education 

That experienced workmen can train disadvan- 
taged youth in specific skills. 

— ^Mayor’s Commission for Youth 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

These statements are also affirmations of 
belief. If the projects do not succeed, no one 
would conclude that the school setting cannot 
be used for counseling, or that workmen can- 
not train disadvantaged youth. And, if the 
projects succeed, all that has been demon- 
strated is that schools or experienced work- 
men are no barrier to upgrading the skills of 
disadvantaged youth, a point hardly worth 
demonstrating. 

Most of the goals of the demonstration 
projects were of the following type: 



To demonstrate the techniques through which 
rural youth can be trained for and integrated 
into urban employment. 

— ^Youth Study Board 
Lane County, Ore. 

[To demonstrate] techniques for identifying the 
necessary educational, vocational, and social 
counseling and other appropriate therapeutic 
services that should be provided to solve the 
problems of trainees in [a residential setting]. 

— Pinellas County, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

To develop techniques that will strengthen the 
family base of neighborhood through raising 
morale and employment skills. 

— ^Action Housing, Inc. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These kinds of goals beg the question of 
a demonstration. Testing them calls for a pro- 
gram of research which none of the demon- 
stration projects was in a position to mount. 
The design of research for testing these ideas 
calls for a series of carefully matched com- 
parison groups with each group subjected to 
different techniques. In addition, the specific 
techniques to be tested must be identified. 
The majority of demonstration projects were 
not structured this way. Evidence as to what 
worked and did not work, especially the latter, 
was scanty, since under the service-rendering 
orientation of the projects the successes and 
failures among the clientele were lumped to- 
gether in progress reports. 

This problem is aptly described in one 
report: 

The fact that we are service- and not research- 
oriented means that our entire operation is geared 
toward getting a service to a member of the 
target population and not toward recording in a 
statistical way our every activity. We recognize, 
however, that it is important that we show what 
we do (and what we have not been able to do).® 

Later in this same report we find that 

The statistical data in this report are designed to 



® “Coordination of Related Services and Individual 
Planning for and Followup of Rejected Armed Forces 
Volunteers” (Washington: National Committee for 
Children and Youth, December 1965 and January 
1966), progress report to U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, Contract No. 82-08-49, 

p. 8. 



show some of what has happened to each youth 
referred to us since March of 1965. It does not 
show all of our activity. It shows only those 
activities in which a youth became successfully 
engaged and does not reflect the number of re- 
ferrals to external or internal sen'ices.® 

“Successful engagement” of a client as the 
core of statistical reporting distorts, in a fun- 
damental way, what went on in a project. One 
does not know what techniques failed, nor, 
the final score of failure versus success. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that after several attempts 
a youth has finally been successfully engaged 
may tell us more about the operation of chance 
than about the successful technique. Under 
such circumstances, it is impossible to demon- 
strate the techniques through which hard-core 
youth can be motivated or trained. 

The New York City Mobilization for Youth 
(MFY) experiment in work program methodol- 
ogy was the only project structured to test 
different training techniques. Youth in this proj- 
ect were assigned to one of eight different train- 
ing situations. The eight situations represented 
combinations of vocational assessment, work 
sites and education. 

The random assignment of a sizable num- 
ber of trainees to one of these situations 
makes it possible for MFY: To say something 
about the effects of vocational assessment 
made by a worker as opposed to that derived 
from work samples; to tell something about 
the efficacy of training in work crews as op- 
posed to training in regular job slots; and also 
to compare education carried out as part of the 
regular work day with the absence of educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the design of the project 
will permit an assessment of whether one of 
these techniques works better in combination 
with another. Assuming that the clientele and 
staff of MFY are no better and no worse than 
those of other projects and services, the re- 
sults of the demonstration project will provide 
information of general use to manpower efforts. 

Seven of the projects, especially those 
conducted by agencies with ongoing sheltered 
workshop programs, pinpointed some of their 
attention upon the impact of the E&D project 
on their regular operations. For example: 

"Ibid., p. 10, italics in original. 
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What problems would arise from integrating this 
young group in an environment geared toward 
the needs of physically or emotionally handi- 
capped people? 

— ^Jewish Educational and Vocational 
Advisory Services and Altro 
Workshops, New York City 

The basic concern which generated these 
types of inquiries was whether the techniques 
developed for the physically, emotionally, or 
mentally handicapped could be succesfully ap- 
plied to disadvantaged youth. An important as- 
pect of this attempt was whether these two 
groups of clientele could be mixed in a single 
setting without causing disruptions to the train- 
ing and production routine. By and large, goals 
of this type could be tested within the frame- 
work of the E&D projects. There existed norms 
of interaction and production which could be 
used as a reference point; and knowledge about 
the time that training took and the levels of 
skill which the techniques produced was avail- 
able. Essentially, projects of this type were dis- 
covering whether methods which were appro- 
priate for one kind of clientele could be ex- 
tended to another. 

Another type of statement which ap- 
peared in the goals of the seven projects is 
exemplified by the following: 

The project is attempting to demonstrate that 

(1) a thorough psycho-social diagnosis is basic 
to the rehabilitation of the hard-core youth, and 

(2) basic education, training, casework treatment 
focused toward developing motivation, and an 
opportunity for full-time employment are 
essential in reversing the trend from chronic 
dependency to self-support. 

— PEPSY, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Terms like “is basic” or “is essential” 
imply that without the items specified in the 
statement no change will occur. Testing this 
kind of assertion calls for an experimental and 
control group design. Yet, only one of the E&D 
projects made use of such a design. The service 
function of the projects precluded such an ap- 
proach. For example, the PEPSY project, 
whose goals have just been cited, virtually aban- 
doned psychiatric examinations in 7 months 
because the examination “greatly limited the 
number of clients accepted into the . . . pro- 



gram.” The one project which employed a 
control group was conducted by the Center for 
Community Studies of Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia. This project sought to determine 
whether the speech patterns of late adolescent 
girls, who were receiving secretarial training, 
could be altered to increase their employabil- 
ity. Unfortunately for this project, the quality 
of the secretarial training received by the girls 
in both the experimental and control groups 
was low. Consequently, there is doubt that 
many of the girls of either group will reach the 
minimum level of skill for employment. But, 
the project will still be able to tell something 
about the part played by improved speech pat- 
terns in the subsequent accomplishments of 
these girls. 

Of prime importance in any demonstra- 
tion project are unequivocal criteria by which 
to judge success and failure. These criteria are: 
(1) Empirically established norms of attain- 
ment, as in the workshop programs of Altro and 
JEVS; (2) comparison groups, as in MFY; or 
(3) experimental and control groups, as in the 
Temple University project. At most, nine of 
the more than 50 E&D projects were in a posi- 
tion to adequately test the techniques they were 
supposed to be using. 

Lacking one of these criteria, some proj- 
ects attempted to demonstrate success by re- 
porting the proportion of trainees who had 
been successfully placed. It is impossible to 
judge success from such a number, however. 
Many things affect placement statistics, most 
notably the state of the local job market. With- 
out a comparable group of youth who have not 
received the services of the project, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether the placement of 80, 50, 
or 20 percent of the trainees represents suc- 
cess for the project. Even a comparison of 
placement figures for the trainee group before 
and after receiving service is insufficient. This 
comparison assumes that the before and after 
figures would have been the same without the 
services of the project — a dubious assumption 
for most trainee groups. 

The E&D projects represented a signifi- 
cant departure in the thinking and programs of 
the Labor Department. As such, they were 
under strong pressure to justify very quickly 
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their existence. It is to the credit of the E&D 
spirit that few of the projects reacted to this 
pressure by lapsing back into standard routine 
practices. Most projects, however, found them- 
selves scrambling to do, and point to, some- 
thing — anything — ^which could be labeled an 
accomplishment. In such a climate, it is not 
surprising to find little energy devoted to the 
difficult, tedious, and time-consuming research 
tasks of clearly specifying objectives; devising 
ways of measuring the attainment of these ob- 
jectives; and designing a method which would 
produce valid, reliable, and verifiable knowledge. 

DATA COLLECTION 

All of the E&D projects consisted of sev- 
eral components. The trainees while on the 
way to being prepared for employment went 
through a process in which different things 
happened at different stages. In general, each 
trainee first went through an intake process to 
see if he qualified. Next, an evaluation of his 
potentials was made. This resulted in a de- 
cision as to where he would be placed in the 
program. Then came the heart of the program. 
The trainee received some specific slffil train- 
ing coupled, in some cases, with work expe- 
rience accompanied by one or another form of 
counseling. At the same time, he might also 
have received some basic education. Finally, 
the trainee was placed in a job with his prog- 
ress sometimes followed up, and sometimes 
not. A sense of this process can be gleaned 
from the following excerpt from the Los 
Angeles Youth Opportunity Board employ- 
ment program: 

The applicant was either referred by an 
agency, a person, or self-referred. He came to 
our attention by telephone or by appearing 
in person. The Intake Receptionist at this 
point determined whether or not the appli- 
cant was eligible according to age, residence, 
education, and employment for admission to 
the project. If the requirements are not met, 
the individual was scheduled for one inten- 
sive interview where an attempt is made to 
refer him to other available services. 

If the applicant was eligible, an appoint- 
ment was made for the next intake sessions 



which have taken place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of each week. One out of every 
10 individuals was seen in individual intake 
and the remainder in group intake. The group 
intake sessions were planned for 2 full (6- 
hour) days. Involved in this process was col- 
laborative group assessment of each individ- 
ual’s current status, future plans, and obstacles 
to be overcome. Participants received an 
orientation to the project; and basic data on 
each individual were collected by the group 
counselor. Planning for vocational training 
and job placement began in these sessions re- 
sulting in action which moved the individuals 
to consider a variety of alternatives whidi 
might have helped alleviate their immediate 
problans and remove obstacles to training 
and employment. The counselor who conduct- 
ed the intake session had continuing respon- 
sibility for individuals in the group through- 
out their association with the project 

Applicants ready for testing (at least 
fifth-grade reading ability) were given the 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) on 
the following day at the project center. After 
involvement in continuing ongoing counsel- 
ing sessions, the counselee may have made 
one or more of the following choices depend- 
ing on his state of readiness: 

1. Immediate placement in full- or part- 
time employment. 

2. Referral to MDTA or other training 
programs, which may include basic skills 
training if necessary. 

3. Involvement in one of the ongoing 
special groups, focused on: 

— Grooming 

— ^Preemployment preparation, including 
driver’s education, employment inter- 
view participation, etc. 

— ^Individual or group tutoring in basic 
skills 

— Special individual or group sessions 
for those with special or unique prob- 
lems or handicaps 

4. Enrollment in high school, adult eve- 



ning schools, or junior college. (These refer- 
ral resources work in close coordination with 
the project. Followup counseling may con- 
tinue while the youth continues his educa- 
tion.)"^ 

Data about the trainee — his progress, 
problems or activities — could have been col- 
lected at a number of points in the program; 
Intake, assessment, training, work experience, 
counseling, education, or placement. Most of 
the projects collected information only at in- 
take and when the youth left the program by 
being placed or dropping out. Many collected 
information during assessment, and practically 
none obtained data about training or counsel- 
ing. 

As could have been anticipated, the serv- 
ice-rendering function of the projects controlled 
the kinds of information gathered. Thus, most 
data reported by the projects were service sta- 
tistics — counts of the number of applicants ac- 
cepted, the number of terminations and the 
reasons for terminations, the number of refer- 
rals made, and the number and type of place- 
ments made. These are the normal kinds of sta- 
tistics kept by programs, and were routine 
with most of the project staff. Some of the 
projects produced statistical information of a 
more extensive nature, but these were logical 
extensions of the service statistics principle. 
For example, most projects reported the char- 
acteristics of their clientele more extensively 
than is customary. This was in response to 
pressures, both internal and external, to show 
that the program was reaching the hardrcore 
youth. Likewise, the reporting of test data (for 
example, GATE, IQ) was conceived of in 
much the same way — to show that the project 
was servicing a segment of the community not 
handled by traditional employment services. 

Although projects with several types of 
training did report the number of youth receiv- 
ing each kind offered, missing from nearly all 
projects was routine information on what hap- 
pened to trainees during training and counsel- 
ing. Since one of the innovations of the demon- 
stration projects was supposed to lie in the 

"'End of the Year Report: Youth Training and Em- 
ployment Project, East Los Angeles, October, 1964, 
p. 7. 



techniques and methods used, the absence of 
this kind of information was a serious oversight. 

In this writer’s opinion, however, the 
major innovation of the E&D projects was not 
the techniques used, but the concerted effort to 
reach the unreachable. Implicitly, I think, the 
projects were judged, and judged themselves, 
by the extent to which they filled their service 
quotas with members of the target population. 
If this was accomplished, then any failure to 
successfully place the trainee was attributed to 
bureaucratic entanglements, or the gross de- 
ficiencies of the trainees themselves — not to 
the inadequacies of the techniques or methods 
used by the project. 

Without more information, it is impossible 
to tell much about the impact of the program 
upon the clientele. Given the data which the 
projects did collect, it was possible for them to 
tell what kinds of youth were attracted to the 
program and which ones were not. This is mini- 
mal information for assessing the impact of a 
program; yet, by virtue of collecting such data, 
the E&D projects were superior to most social 
service programs in knowing something about 
the results of their efforts. 

It seems clear from an examination of the 
E&D reports that although service statistics are 
necessary, they are not sufficient. The rele- 
vance of statistics is determined by what the 
project is attempting to demonstrate. If the goal 
is to involve new kinds of clientele, or to place 
old kinds of clientele in new positions, then 
service statistics provide the key test of whether 
the demonstration is a success. But when the 
focus is upon the viability of some technique 
or method for increasing the employability of 
youth, additional data are needed. Implicit in 
a demonstration of the latter type is the notion 
of change. Either the client is supposed to 
change his values, attitudes, or skills; or a 
potential employer is supposed to change his 
criteria for acceptable employees; or both. 
Service statistics do not provide change data 
of this type, because the statistics tend to char- 
acterize the activity of staff, rather than clients. 

This section has concentrated on the quan- 
titative information produced by the E&D proj- 
ects. In order to produce such data, a project 
must decide what items of information are rel- 
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evant to its concerns, or its publics, and then 
establish an appropriate collection and report- 
ing system, llius, quantitative data are good 
guides to those things to which staff implicitly 
feels it must pay attention. The E&D projects 
also produced an impressive amount of quali- 
tative information. This information tended to 
focus on either the motivations, circumstances, 
or potentialities of the target population; or 
upon intraagency or interagency conflicts. From 
a research point of view, the qualitative data 
about clients are suspect, since they involve 
inferences about the subjective states of large 
numbers of persons who were observed only 
briefly in a rather restricted context. On the 
other hand, reports of the entanglements of 
the agency are situation-focused, and are simi- 
lar to participant observation in many respects; 
although one may question the objectivity of 
the reports, the repetition from project to proj- 
ect of the same confusions is impr ssive doc- 
umentation of the problems involved in mount- 
ing a sizable demonstration program. 

In summary, the data produced by the 
demonstration projects document quite clearly 
the kind of clientele served and the organiza- 
tional problems involved in program imple- 
mentation. But, the projects are far less clear 
about what happened to the clientele once the 
program began servicing them. 

RESEARCH STAFFING 

Most service-rendering agencies resist the 
detailed recordkeeping required for research. 
Concerned with getting a job done, action per- 
sonnel attach little importance to the tedious 
and time-consuming task of maintaining accu- 
rate and reliable records. 

Recordkeeping is typically assigned to one 
staff member who is responsible for producing 
counts of clients for periodic progress reports. 
In the E&D projects, this responsibility was usu- 
ally given to an intake worker, a counselor, 
or a tester. As is true of service agencies, the 
program statistics were used to show what a 
fine job the agency was doing, rather than to 
advance understanding of the impact of the 
program upon its clientele. For many of the 
projects, especially those serving large numbers 



of clients, the statistical counts are inconsistent. 
The attention of staff, including that of the per- 
son responsible for recordkeeping, was upon 
rendering service, not making bookkeeping en- 
tries. As a result, the data collected tended to 
be unreliable. In short, the E&D projects, as a 
group, produced little systematic knowledge 
about the impact of their programs because al- 
most no resources were expended in culling 
such knowledge. 

In some instances, research was boot- 
legged into the projects. In the Action Hous- 
ing, Inc. project, Pittsburgh, the director con- 
ducted some research on a group counseling 
project. In Detroit, the Mayor’s Youth Em- 
ployment project was thrown open to the re- 
search interests of a nearby university. The 
outstanding characteristic of these research ef- 
forts, and a few others like them, is their irrele- 
vance to the basic strategies of the project. 
Freelance research of this type reflects the in- 
terests of the researcher, and this seldom coin- 
cides wth those of the action program. The 
program is simply a means through which the 
researcher is able to find appropriate subjects 
for his own research activities. Although the 
researcher makes his findings available to the 
project, these findings customarily serve as win- 
dow dressing since the research usually is not 
relevant to the concerns of the program’s ad- 
ministrators. 

In a few projects (notably the National 
Committee for Children and Youth of Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Goodwill Industries of Spring- 
field, Mass.), good use was apparently made of 
research consultants. In the NCCY case, re- 
search consultants from Howard University, 
Washington, designed a data collection and 
processing system that the program staff seemed 
to find quite useful. In the Springfield case, 
heavy use was made of a research psychologist 
who participated in a weekly staff conference. 

Research on some of the projects was ac- 
complished through a contract with a third 
party. The most common form was a followup 
study funded through the Manpower Adminis- 
tration. Its use will be examined later. 

Only two of the E&D projects — ^MFY, 
and Temple University — treated research as 
more than a necessary appendage to the pro- 



gram. It is noteworthy that these were also the 
only projects which developed explicit hypoth- 
eses for testing, and then went about testing 
them. This is more than a coincidence. Both of 
these projects were controlled by researchers, 
and hence a research, rather than a service 
orientation, defined the roles of staff. The pay- 
off in both these projects is whether or not 
the hypotheses guiding the program are proven 
or disproven; and not in the number of train- 
ees who subsequently are placed in jobs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Most E&D projects conceived of them- 
selves as service-rendering agencies. They were 
determined to show that the hard-core youth 
normally ignored by the established employ- 



ment services could be helped to obtain jobs. 
Project resources, accordingly, were allocated 
to serving a clientele, and nearly all of the proj- 
ects failed to establish a reference point (such 
as a control or comparison group) which would 
enable them to substantiate the effectiveness of 
the program. The drive to succeed had one 
further consequence, namely a failure to ad- 
here to a preestablished plan or set of tech- 
niques. The guiding principle of most of the 
projects quickly became, “find out what the kids 
need, and then break your back getting it for 
them.” There is thus little research-supported 
knowledge of what strate^es and techniques 
are effective in recruiting hard-core unem- 
ployed youth and then raising their work skills 
and habits. 



FOLLOWUP STUDIES 



From 1962 to 1965, 12 followup studies 
of E&D youth projects were funded. Reports 
from nine of these were available, plus a fol- 
lowup study of the Detroit project conducted 
by Wayne State University. Unlike the experi- 
mental and demonstration projects themselves, 
these studies were exclusively concerned with 
research. Freed from the persistent demands of 
daily operating crises, the staff of these studies 
could, and did, concentrate upon acquiring and 
interpreting data. Yet, the utility of their find- 
ings was usually of little help in developing 
knowledge about the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams.® 

Followup studies were to “determine what 
changes took place in the trainee while he was 
in the program and to identify the program 
factors which caused the changes (or failed 
to).”® Such studies are among the more diffi- 
cult to do since they require identifying and 
then locating specific individuals. Older ado- 



*As will be shown later in this section, followup 
studies are useful for identifying administrative in- 
efficiencies, and a number of administrative changes 
were made as a result of some followup studies. But, 
this use of followup studies is not what was intended 
in the original MDTA legislation. Nor, is it men- 
tioned in subsequent administrative orders implement- 
ing the legislation. 



lescents from deprived communities are, per- 
haps, the most mobile segment of society, and 
hence are extremely difficult to follow up. It is 
therefore quite remarkable that the studies were 
able to locate and interview as many former 
trainees as they did. From 82 to 100 percent 
of the former trainees were located by the eight 
studies reporting the success of their followup 
efforts; and from 51 to 95 percent of the train- 
ees were actually interviewed. Trainees who 
were located but not interviewed were those in 
the Army, in prison, those who claimed not to 
have been in the program, and those who re- 
fused to be interviewed. 

Basically, the followup studies focused on 
the current adjustment of the trainees. The 
prime criterion for assessing adjustment was 
whether the youth was currently working. In 
addition, most studies collected information on 
whether employment was related to training, 
the stability of employment, the trainees’ opin- 
ions about the E&D project, and demographic 



"“Experimental and Demonstration Programs under 
ihe Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962: A Two Year Summary (1963-1965),” (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Labor, [Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training, Division of Special 
Programs], n.d.), p.- 59. mimeographed. 
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data. Some of the followup studies also obtained 
information on the wages earned by the train- 
ees, their aspirations for the future, satisfactions 
with their current job and the way they ob- 
tained it. Although the studies were usually 
able to report their findings in a statistical form, 
more often than not, the statistics were not p^- 
ticularly enlightening. There are two major 
reasons for this: (1) The nebulous objectives 
which guided the E&D projects; and (2) the 
time lag between the start of the project and 
its followup. 

NEBULOUS OBJECTIVES 

All of the E&D projects, in one way or 
another, sought to increase the employability 
of youth. But the phenomenon of employment 
has several facets, and the success or failure of 
a project depends upon which facet a program 
is addressing. An example from the Detroit 
followup study may make this poittt clearer. 

It points out that the jobs obtained by 
male trainees were overly concentrated in the 
operative, service worker, and laborer category. 

“Whereas, almost half of the males re- 
ceived training in service occupations, a little 
over 10 percent were employed in this field. 
Although none of the subjects were trained as 
operatives, 40 percent were so employed. None 
were trained as laborers and almost one-fifth 
were trained in skilled work; yet almost one- 
fourth were employed as laborers and only one 
subject worked at a skilled job.” 

Obviously there was little continuity be- 
tween the kind of training youth received and 
the kind of jobs they subsequently obtained. 
The simple question, however, is whether there 
should be any. If the project was training youth 
for specific occupations, then it ought to be 
judged by the proportion of youth who obtained 
and held jobs for which thqr had been trained. 
But if the project sought to motivate youth to 
seek and hold employment, or to develop better 
work habits and attitudes, then whether a trainee 
held a job for which he had been trained is less 

’“Denny Stavros and Allan Kobcmick, A Follow-Up 
Study of a Sample of Trainees from the Mayofs 
Youth Employment Project (Detroit: Wayne State 
University, March 1966), p. 9. 



relevant than whether he held a job at all. The 
goals and objectives of the program do not re- 
solve this question; and the finding, thou^ 
striking, has few implications for the goals and 
methods of the program. 

In brief, followup data are useful when 
the results which will denote success of the 
program are specified before the followup be- 
gins. In the absence of a clear understanding 
of program goals, the followup results are 
threatening, irrelevant, or both. 

TIME LAG 

. None of the followup studies was funded 
or began at the same time as the demonstra- 
tion project. From 3 to 18 months elapsed be- 
tween the start of the youth program and the 
start of its followup. Now, it may seem ob\dous 
that a followup study should not begin at the 
same time as its program. But, this is not the 
case. Followup studies are conducted to find 
out something about the influence of a program 
in the lives of its participants. The data for 
discerning such influence are not only those 
which pertain to the trainee after the program, 
but before and during it as well. The lag in 
starting the followup program meant that in 
man y instances the research team was unable 
to link postprogram status to anything that 
happened within the program. As one followup 
study reported: 

“The research team did not have the op- 
portunity to observe the work training, counsel- 
ing, and other evaluative and training tech- 
niques utilized by the project. This prohibited 
the researchers from giving technical assistance 
in terms of the vital importance of recording 
and obtaining meaningful subject data.” 

As a result of their inability to determine 
the quantity and quality of the data collected, 
these researchers found an absence of any indi- 
cation on the file record “which would distin- 



“ Arthur E. Smith, Hardin A. Collins, and Joseph L. 
Meindl, A Follow-Up Study of the Experimental and 
Demonstration Manpower Program Entitled Evalu- 
ation and Skill Training of Out-of-School, Hard Core 
Unemployed Youth for Training and Placement (St. 
Louis, Mo.: St. Louis University Department of Edu- 
cation, 1965), pp. iii-iv. 



guish between those who merely applied for the 
program and those who received a full course 
of instruction.”^- Under these circumstances, 
the best -the followup study could do was to 
identify some of the characteristics of “success- 
ful” and “unsuccessful” trainees. But, it could 
not, with any degree of confidence, shed light 
on the strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram it was examining. 

The inadequacy of the St. Louis data re- 
flects, in part, the normal confusions of a new 
program and a new recordkeqping system. But, 
as in the case of the Hunter’s Point followup 
study, even well-established recordkeeping sys- 
tems frequently turn out to be inadequate. In 
this followup study, the researchers were relying 
upon the statistical reporting procedures of the 
Employment Service for knowledge of what 
happened to youth in the program. At the time 
of the analysis, however, the research staff dis- 
covered that the Employment Service’s data are 
“designed to describe the activities of staff, not 
the movement of clients from one social psy- 
chological state to another.” As the research- 
ers are careful to point out, the data collected 
by the San Francisco Employment Service are 
neither better nor worse than that collected by 
other employment offices. It is simply that the 
data are collected for administrative purposes, 
and these are not identical with research pur- 
poses. 

Without appropriate program data, follow- 
up studies cannot document success and failure, 
except in unusual circumstances. An example 
of the unusual circumstances is the followup 
study of the Lorton project. This study be^s 
with the following paragraph: 

“The Follow-Up team believes that the 
present MDT program at Ix)rton Youth Center 
failed to demonstrate that ‘intensified counsel- 
ing, vocational guidance and job development’ 
had any significant effect on the enrolled train- 
ees. It further believes that the present program 



“Ibid., p. 8. 

“ Robert C. Stone, Seaton Manning, Velma Pamess, 
and James Nolan, An Evaluation of San Francisco’s 
Youth Opportunities Center (San Francisco: San 
Francisco State College, Institute for Social Science 
Research, 1965), p. 62. 



failed to offer intensified counseling, vocational 
guidance, or job development.”^"* 

The study then goes on to document this 
assertion by showing that the various elements 
of the proposed program either failed to come 
into existence or were staffed by unqualified 
personnel. The study also showed that the re- 
cidivism rate for trainees was higher than that 
for comparable populations. The Lorton pro- 
gram was one which had completely collapsed. 
This is the unusual circumstance which follow- 
up studies can adequately document.^^ But, 
when programs are not utter failures, followup 
studies are hard pressed to produce relevant 
data. As appendages to an ongoing program, 
and dependent upon it for information about 
what went on in the program, followup studies 
customarily must work with unbalanced data. 
The data are unbalanced because administra- 
tive records concrmtrate upon problems in the 
organization, not the routine things that are 
working well. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are some who believe that all of the 
followup studies financed by the Department 



Final Report IV: Experimental and Demonstration 
Manpower Program for Training and Placement of 
Youthful Inmates of the Youth Center, Lorton, Va„ 
The Bureau of Social Research, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C., February 1966, 

p. 1. 

In commenting upon an earlier draft of this paper, 
one reviewer asserted that some projects had hidden 
agendas which were much more important tiian the 
manifest goals of the project. A project might be 
funded, for example, to demonstrate to institutional 
personnel that they could not operate an employment 
program without fundamental changes in staffing pat- 
terns; thus laying the basis for institutional change. 
Persons conducting followup studies should, of course, 
be informed of such hidden agendas so that their re- 
search can be made relevant to the real interests of 
the funder. Equally important, however, is the ques- 
tion of the efficacy of such roundabout techniques. 
It would seem that in the above example, a more ob- 
vious way of bringing about staffing changes would 
be a project which would show the success that fol- 
lows when changes are made. Showing an institution 
that it has not successfully operated a new program 
is no evidence that the institution needs a new staffing 
pattern. 
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of Labor contain extensive documentation of 
the shortcomings of the programs. After read- 
ing them, one comes away with a sense of the 
pitifully inadequate techniques that were tried, 
the oversights of programers, and the naivete of 



administrators. Yet, followup studies do have a 
use. They are, essentially, a retrospective look 
at the shortcomings of a program, and because 
of this are most effectively used to spot “bugs” 
in an ongoing program.^® 



THE PROBLEM OF RESEARCH IN AN ACTION AGENCY 



The production of verified knowledge is 
not something that automatically comes about 
as a by-product of other activities. Rather, con- 
scious efforts must be devoted to its production 
or recognition. Action programs typically pro- 
ceed on the basis of guesses and hunches about 
the nature of the clientele they are trying to 
serve, and the effectiveness of the resources at 
their command. Research, when it is employed 
by action agencies, is typically marginal to the 
main activities of the program. This, in turn, 
means that a clearly defined way of producing 
useful research knowledge, and then using it, 
must be developed. The strategy' for accom- 
plishing this is far from worked out, but there is 
a growing body of understanding about barriers 
to the successful use of research in action en- 



’“An example of the kinds of things which followup 
studies can produce is contained in: Final Report IV: 
Summary and Recommendations Resulting from the 
Follow-Up Study of Washington Action for Youth, 
Neighborhood Commons, and Goodwill Industries Ex- 
perimental and Demonstration Projects, The Bureau 
of Social Research, The Catholic University of 
America, August 1965. 

”See among many others: H. Baumgartel, “Leader- 
ship, Motivation and Attitudes in Twenty Research 
Laboratories” (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of 
Michigan, 1955), unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Michael P. Brooks, “The Community Action Program 
as a Setting for Applied Research,” Journal of Social 
Issues, January 1965, pp. 29-40. Amitai Etzioni, A 
Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), esp. 

pp. 226-261. 

Lawrence K. Frank, “Research for What?” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, 1957, Supplement Series No. 10. 
Howard E. Freeman and Clarence C. Sherwood, 
“Research in Large-Scale Intervention Programs,” 
Journal of Social Issues, January 1965, pp. 11-28. 
Mary E. W. Goss and George G. Reader, “Collabo- 
ration Between Sociologist and Physician,” Social 
Problems, July 1956, pp. 82-89. 



deavors.^^ The barriers, in large part, spring 
from differences in the orientation of research 
and program staffs; and the resulting differences 
in the organizational roles they occupy. 



DIFFERENCES IN ORIENTATION 

The practitioner seeks to provide a speci- 
fied service to a specified clientele. The re- 
searcher does not. His goal, rather, is to add to 
the theoretical or methodological body of knowl- 
edge in the social science discipline &om whidi 
he comes. The payoff for him is not in the num- 
ber of clients successfully served, but in the 
number of worthy publications which emerge 
from his labors. These contributions are most 
likely to lie in new techniques for studying a 



Alvin W. Gouldner and S. M. Miller, Applied 
Sociology: Opportunities and Problems (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1965), esp. chs. 3, 8, 28, 
and 29. Robert W. Lamson, “The Present Strain Be- 
tween Science and Government,” Social Forces, May 
1955, pp. 360-367. Hope Leichter and Judith Lieb, 
“Implications of a Research Experience with Case- 
workers and Clients,” Journal of Jewish Communal 
Service, Spring 1960, pp. 313-321. 

Margaret Barron Luski, Interdisciplinary Team 
Research: Methods and Problems (Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, National Training Lab- 
oratories, 1958). Robert K. Merton, “The Role of 
Applied Science in the Formation of Policy: A Re- 
search Memorandum,” Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
16, 1949, pp. 161-181. Donald C. Pelz, G. D. Mellin- 
ger, and R. C. Davis, Human Relations in Research 
Organizations (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 1953). 

Herbert A. Shepard, “The Value System of a Uni- 
versity Research Group,” American Sociological Re- 
view, August 1954, pp. 456-452. Walter L. Slociun, 
“Sociological Research for Action Agencies: Some 
Guides and Hazards,” Rural Sociology, June 1956, 
pp. 196-199. Donald Young, “Sociology and the 
Practicing Professions,” American Sociological Re- 
view, December 1955, pp. 641-648. 



problem; or in data which illuminate a basic 
social science principle. 

On the day-to-day level, this difference in 
goals often means that the researcher eschews 
writing memoranda of use to the administrator 
of the program he is researching. Instead, he 
collects data or prepares reports of use to some 
future, and anonymous, program administrator; 
or of use to the researcher’s colleagues. 

Another way to regard this difference in 
outlook is to state that the researcher is not 
loyal to the action agency, but owes his alle- 
giance to the social science discipline in which 
he received his training, and in which his pro- 
fessional advancement lies. It is not that the re- 
searcher is disloyal to the organization in which 
he does his research. But that he sees a “higher 
loyalty” than the program he is studying, and 
sets his priorities by that. Thus, the researcher 
may hold back on information of use to the 
practitioner because it may alter the develop- 
ment of the phenomenon he wishes to study. 
For example, a researcher may discover that the 
trainees in a youth employment program hold 
unrealistic expectations of what the program is 
going to accomplish. Instead of conveying this 
information to program staff, however, he may 
decide to keep it to himself, because he per- 
ceives an opportunity to study what happens 
when expectations are not fulfilled. 

The researcher is, in the full sense of the 
term, a student. He is trying to learn something. 
As a consequence, he is likely to abhor making 
decisions about the practical meaning of his 
data. This he argues should be left to ethers 
who must bear the responsibility for those de- 
cisions. In short, the researcher is not an acti- 
vist, and is unimpressed with the practitioner’s 
need to do something on the basis of whatever 
information happens to be available at the time. 
The researcher is perfectly content to say that 
he does not know, and has no suggestions to 
offer. Worse yet, from a practitioner’s point of 
view, he sometimes asserts that he has no in- 
terest in the things that are troubling the prac- 
titioner and consequently not only does not 
know, but will never make the effort to find out. 

When the researcher does venture into the 
decision-making realm, his suggestions are either 
abstract, or greatly colored by his desire to add 



to knowledge. His suggestions, therefore, are 
more likely to be focused upon adding to the 
storehouse of knowledge than upon more effec- 
tively serving the clientele. These are not al- 
ways the same thing. 

Finally, although abdicating the role of 
decision-maker, the researcher is frequently 
good at ex post facto explanations of what went 
wrong. Once the facts are in, the researcher 
usually does know; and his explanations fre- 
quently make it sound as if what did happen 
was inevitable. Of all of the strains between 
researchers and practitioners, this is perhaps 
the greatest — and the least discussed. The prac- 
titioner is usually defensive about not having a 
foresight comparable to the researcher’s hind- 
sight; while the latter feels that he has done a 
useful piece of analysis. 

DIFFERENCES IN ORGANIZATION 

It is clear that the researcher is not sup- 
posed to make a direct contribution to the im- 
mediate service of clients. But he is supposed 
to make a contribution. Just when and what 
kind of contribution is typically vague and un- 
certain. The absence of a direct service func- 
tion means that the researcher’s role is marginal 
to the central concerns of the operating agency. 
Although this is fine with both researcher and 
practitioner, two things follow from it that are 
of grave concern to both. First, research is cus- 
tomarily defined as an expendable luxury. Sec- 
ond, research has to be fitted into some kind 
of role which has meaning for the day-to-day 
activities of the organization. 

Service organizations are judged by how 
well they serve clients, and how little annoy- 
ance they cause others while doing so. There 
has yet to be an action agency with all the re- 
sources it needs to do a specific job, hence all 
action agencies are constantly alert for addi- 
tional resources and ways in which to make 
what is at its disposal more pertinent to its 
service task. In such a situation, funds and per- 
sonnel allocated to research are fair pickings 
for the resourceful program administrator who 
can divert— or twist — them to his own ends. 
When reallocations of money and personnel 
are necessary, research is an instant and prime 
target. 
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The research response to this latent and 
sometimes overt threat is to erect barriers which 
make stealing its money and personnel rela- 
tively difficult. A favorite device is to construct 
or find a separate organization to do the re- 
search (for example, a university), and to pro- 
tect the funds flowing into the research organi- 
zation by a long-term contract. The action 
agency, in effect, commits itself to supplying the 
research organization with a stipulated sum for 
a specified time period, regardless of what hap- 
pens to the action agency. For its part, the 
research organization agrees to produce a prod- 
uct which the action agency feels will, be of use 
in its efforts to serve clients. 

Should an independent research organiza- 
tion not be feasible, researchers will try to pro- 
tect their funds by getting long-term research 
commitments from the funding agency. Or, bet- 
ter yet, seek its own funds from a source other 
than that of the action agency. In both these 
cases, the objective of the researcher is to build 
his own constituency which is committed to the 
support of research. 

Whatever strategy researchers use to pro- 
tect their enterprise against the forays of prac- 
titioners, one likely consequence is a further 
estr ang ement of research and service. Each 
worries first about protecting his own domain, 
and secondly about mutual obligations and 
responsibilities. 

£>espite their differences, and despite the 
defenses each erects against the other, research 
and practice see a need for each other. At the 
very least, research needs a setting in which to 
do research; and practice finds it prestigeful to 
report that research is being conducted on its 
programs. Usually, the basis for cooperation is 
much broader. Because of the use that each sees 
for the other, some way of getting along to- 
gether has to be found, and this customs .’ily 
means de finin g a service-relevant function for 
research that is meaningful to practitioners. 

A complete catalog of the kinds of service 
roles taken on by research is not available, but 
some sense of the variety and range of these 
roles can be discerned. One favorite of research- 
ers is that of historian of the project or organi- 
zation. Kere the avowed purpose of research is 
to produce a detailed account of what went on 



so that other practitioners may learn from the 
experiences of the action agency. This role, un- 
fortunately, can break down. Practitioners are 
much more concerned with what is of use to 
them, than with what is of use to other practi- 
tioners. The researcher who attempts this role 
usually finds himself reiterating what every 
practitioner in the organization knows; or at- 
tempting to develop something which is no 
longer of concern to the agency. The coopera- 
tion of practitioners, necessary to maintain the 
historian role, usually breaks down when the 
learning of other practitioners relates to the past 
blunders of the organization. 

A role into which practitioners like to cast 
researchers is that of public relations. Here, the 
intent is to have research authenticate the good 
works of the organization through facts and 
figures which have research credibility. As noted 
before, however, researchers owe their loyalty 
to an academic discipline, not to the organiza- 
tion, and this role tends to wither away. The 
role tends to crack when the researcher seems, 
from a practitioner’s point of view, to ^ve 
more prominence to the shortcomings and fail- 
ures of the organization than to its successes. 
On his part, the researcher is extremely wary 
of doing anything which seems to taint his 
scientific objectivity with program advocacy. 
His professional standing among his research 
colleagues would suffer tremendously should it 
be rumored that he was merely a front-man or 
apologist for the action organization. 

Sometimes research is assigned the role of 
planning future programs. This assignment, on 
the face of it, seems sensible. Research knowl- 
edge and techniques are to be put to use in dis- 
covering the weaknesses in current activities, 
and then devising ways of eliminating those 
weaknesses. This role is a relatively new one, 
and abundant evidence on it is lacking. Several 
things do seem to happen, though. Since re- 
searchers are students, rather than activists, 
they do a creditable job of discerning the weak- 
nesses in programs. But the development of 
ways of overcoming those weaknesses are usu- 
ally beyond their professional competence. They 
are, however, adept at spotting weaknesses in 
proposed solutions. The tentative evidence seems 
to indicate that the researcher with a planning 



function assumes one of two other roles. Either 
the researcher becomes defined as the adminis- 
tration’s spy, or as the organization’s gadfly and 
critic. This latter role, of course, is not likely 
to win friends within the organization. The re- 
searcher in such a role is likely to find the 
cooperation he needs slowly disappearing, and 
along with it the information necessary to play 
the role of critic. 

Another major role for research is that of 
compiling service statistics. Here the research- 
er’s proclivity for numbers is seized upon, in an 
effort to make some sense of his activities. Since 
the researcher counts things, he might as well 
count things of relevance to program people. 
This is a viable role when: (1) The things 
practitioners need counted do not change; and 
(2) the researcher is not left to gather the basic 
data on his own. In the absence of the first, the 
researcher rapidly concludes that practitioners 
don’t know what they need counted, and he will 
soon abandon this service. In the absence of 
the second, the necessary data for counting are 
not likely to be provided by practitioners since 
the request is viewed as stemming from research, 
and not from the line structure of the organiza- 
tion. In the situation where the action agency 
controls research, however, there is a tendency 
to limit research to this “social bookkeeping” 
role, with consequent dissatisfaction on the part 
of researchers about their inability to do mean- 
ingful research on the agency’s program, prob- 
lems, and policies. 



SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 

E&D projects are of four main types: (!) 
Developmental projects — ^intended to structure 
existing knowledge and ideas for translation 
into manpower programs and policies; (2) pilot 
projects — intended to develop new programs; 
(3) program experimentation — ^intended to 
rigorously test alternative program elements; 
and (4) demonstration projects — ^intended to 
show the feasibility of new programs and to 
stimulate their adoption by operating agencies. 
What can be learned from the research experi- 
ences of the E&D projects of 1962-65 that can 



These four seem to be the major roles 
taken on by research, but there are others. In 
at least one organization the preparation of 
next year’s budget fell to the research staff. In 
several agencies, the research staff has func- 
tioned as a safety valve for personnel gripes 
and complaints. In others, it has assumed a 
kind of personnel counseling and psychiatric 
function. In still others it has become a core of 
speech writers for top administrative personnel. 
And, it is not unknown for a one or two-man 
research staff to take on a kind of “helper’s 
aide” function, running errands and carrying 
messages. 

It must be stressed that the necessity to 
define a direct service function for research is 
a necessity felt by both practitioners and re- 
searchers. The former need to make the latter 
relevant to their world, and for their part, re- 
searchers find it difficult to consistently main- 
tain an above-the-battle stance. Whatever role 
is taken on by research, the point is that it 
affects the kind of research that is ultimately 
produced; and hence the relevance of that re- 
search to agency operations and the develop- 
ment of knowledge. 

Tensions and strain between researchers 
and practitioners are inevitable. The challenge 
is to structure a project so that these tensions 
do not disrupt the attainment of project goals; 
or to utilize the strains to enhance project goals. 
This is the subject of the next and final section 
of this paper. 

E&D PROGRAM RESEARCH 

be incorporated into this structure? 

First and foremost is the simple lesson 
that operating programs do not automatically 
produce much systematic research knowledge. 
The most useful data produced by operating 
programs pertain to the organization^ prob- 
lems of a new venture. This is a consequence of 
what program administrators are involved in, 
must analyze, and must understand. But, this 
kind of knowledge is quite different from the 
short- or long-run effects the program is having 
upon its clientele. It seems clear from the E&D 



experience that when operating personnel are 
given research responsibilities, the latter receive 
scant attention. Personnel within operating pro- 
grams are judged by their program contribu- 
tions, and it is only natural for research to be 
given short shrift. If research knowledge is to 
be the product of a particular project, this must 
be made clear from the beginning, and staff 
responsibilities defined and evaluated according 
to their contribution to the development of 
knowledge. If research is the goal, then research 
must have priority. 

Second, the four types of projects can be 
sequentially related to each other. On the basis 
of the organized knowledge produced by de- 
developmental efforts, pilot programs can at- 
tempt to devise new programs and techniques. 
These can then be subjected to rigorous testing 
through program experimentation, and once 
proved in the laboratory, can be adapted to 
ongoing operations through demonstration proj- 
ects. It is to be expected that a programatic 
idea will be shaped as it goes through this proc- 
ess and may look quite different at the end 
than it did at the beginning. The types of proj- 
ects differ in their goals and in the roles played 
by researchers and practitioners according to 
the legislative roots and executive implementa- 
tion of the MDTA from 1962 to 1965. 

Developmental projects are, in the above 
conception, straight research activities. They 
are efforts to structure data and ideas, and as 
such must be controlled by researchers. Pro- 
gram staff would have a minimal role, serving 
as consultants, if needed, and perhaps as sub- 
ject‘d. Since developmental research can be a 
never ending process, some limit on it must be 
established. It is suggested that a maximum of 
3 years be set for a single project, although 
most developmental efforts should take much 
less time. Developmental research should be 
funded on the basis of priority needs of the 
Manpower Administration as described in the 
Brager Report.^® And the payoff in such proj- 
ects is the creation of new knowledge, or cor- 
rection and amplification of old knowledge. 
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Pilot projects are tryouts of new program 
methods in old settings, or of old methods in 
new settings. They should resemble those E&D 
projects which were concerned about the im- 
pact of a program innovation upon their on- 
going operations. As such, they require the 
direction of an expert program person. Research 
should assume a consultative role s imil ar to 
that developed by Goodwill Industries of Spring- 
field, Mass. As tryouts, pilot programs should 
not extend more than 2 years. Within that span 
of time it should be clear whether a specific 
program innovation holds promise or not. Like 
developmental projects, they should be funded 
according to the priority needs of the Man- 
power Administration. Their payoff, however, 
lies in the creation of promising program tech- 
nology. 

Program experimentation is a full-fledged 
research effort intended to verify the effective- 
ness of one or more program methods. The 
model for this kind of research is the MFY 
project. The project would be run by a re- 
searcher, with a program person as operating 
head. These experiments should run from a 
minimum of 2 years to a maximum of 5 years 
to allow ample opportunity for stable results to 
appear. The criteria for funding research of 
this type would be the likelihood of the research 
to contribute to the solution of national prob- 
lems, and the soundness of the research design. 
The payoff in this effort is verified knowledge 
of the effectiveness of program elements, and, 
in turn, the implications of this knowledge for 
manpower policies. 

Demonstration projects focus on feasibility 
questions and should therefore have practi- 
tioners in control. The research role would be 
to evaluate the outcome of the demonstration, 
or to conduct a followup study to spot deficien- 
cies in the operations of the program. Whereas 
the research role in the first three types of re- 
search is largely that of program planning and 
development, demonstration projects call for a 
research role more like that of project historian 
with “social bookkeeping” responsibilities. The 
projects should run a minimum of 3 years and 
a maximum of 5 years. They would be funded 
only when the pool of knowledge about a pro- 



gram innovation indicated 'the likelihood of 
success. The criterion for evaluating the dem- 
onstration effort should be better service to 
clients. The standard for making this judgment 
must be clear, precise, and unequivocal. 

One final point needs to be stressed. It is 
implicit in the time which should be allotted to 
each of the four types of research. A sin^e 
idea which emerges in developmental research 
may take up to 15 years to become firmly estab- 
lished in operating programs. Research is a pre- 
cise and pair staking activity. It is therefore a 



long one. It cannot, by its very nature, produce 
quick answers to transitory or crisis problems. 
Research should, therefore, be concentrated on 
persistent problems which are amenable to 
long-term solutions. Although the 15-year in- 
vestment may seem unrealistic, it is ce rtain to 
produce savings from the truncation of ineffec- 
tual or impractical programs and their replace- 
ment by effective ones. Systematic knowledge 
of effects not only improves programs, but also 
reduces the hidden harm of programs which 
promise much but deliver little. 
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APPENDIX 



E&D Projects for Disadvantaged Youth 
Discussed in this Report and Abbreviations Used 



STATE 


CONTRACTOR 


Alabama 


Alabama State Board of Correction 
Draper Correctional Center 
Elmore, Ala. 


California 


Neighborhood House, Inc. I (NH) 

(Job Upgrading project) 

Neighborhood House, Inc. 11 
North Richmond, Calif. 

San Francisco Committee on Youth 
(Hunter’s Point project) 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Youth Opportunities Board of Greater Los Angeles I (YOB) 
(Youth Training and Employment project) (YTEP) 

YOBH 

YOB in 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Connecticut 


Conjmunity Progress, Inc. I-IV (CPI) 
New Haven, Conn. 



V/ashington, D.C. Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries 

National Committee for Children and Youth I (NCCY) 





(Washington, D.C., and Baltimore, Md.) 
NCCYU 

Neighborhood Commons 

United Planning Organization (UPO) 

Washington Action for Youth (WAY) 
Washington, D.C. 


Florida 


Pinellas County Board of Public Instruction 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Illinois 


Job Opportunities through Better Skills I (JOBS) 

JOBS II 
Chicago, El. 






Iowa 



Massachusetts 



Michigan 



Missouri 



New Jersey 



New York 



Council of Social Agencies 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Action for Boston Community Development, Inc. (ABCD) 

Boston, Mass. 

Goodwill Industries of Springfield 
Springfield, Mass. 

Community Action for Detroit Youth (CADY) 

City of Detroit 

(Mayor’s Youth Employment project) (MYEP) 

Detroit, Mich. 

Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, Mich. 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service II ( JEVS) 

Kansas City, Mo. 

JEVS I 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey Office of Economic Opportunity (NJ OEO) 

Trenton, NJ. 

Mobilization for Youth I (MFY) 

MFYII 
MFYin 
MFY IV 

(Some MFY’s organized Urban Youth Corps) (UYC) 

New York City Board of Education 
New York City Youth Board 
Police Athletic League (PAL) 

(Job Opportunities and Employment for Youth project) (Joey) 
(Combined program, PAL-Joey) 

Vocational Advisory Service (VAS) 

(VAS-AItro workshops) 

Young Men’s Christian Association of Greater New York ( YMCA) 
(Bedford-Stuyvesant project) 

New York, N.Y. 

Mayor’s Commission for Youth I (MCY) 

MCYU 
Syracuse, N.Y. 



North Carolina 


Office of the Governor of North Carolina 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Ohio 


Citizens Committee on Youth I (CCY) 

(Preparation and Employment Program 
for Special Youth project) (PEPSY) 

CCYU 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Community Action for Youth (CAY) 

Cleveland Urban League-National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (UL-NAACP) 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Oregon 


Lane County Youth Study Board 
Eugene, Ore. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Special Youth Council 
for Community Advancement 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service (JEVS) 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Action Housing, Inc. (AH) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Virginia 


Lorton Youth Correctional Center 
Lorton, Va. 

Wise County School Board 
Wise, Va. 


West Virginia 


Action for Appalachian Youth (AAY) 

(Kanawha County Employment of Youth project) (KEY) 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Wisconsin 


Jewish Employment and Vocational Service (JEVS) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AFI^CIO 


Explanation of Other Abbreviations Used 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


BAT 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 


BES 


Bureau of Employment Security 


BWIP 


Bureau of Work-Training Programs 



CAMPS 


Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 


GAP 


Community Action Programs 


CAUSE 


Counselor Aide University Summer Education 


CEP 


Concentrated Employment Program 


CSC 


U.S. Civil Service Commission 


EOA 


Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 


ES 


Employment Service 


E&D 


Experimental and Demonstration Projects 


HEW 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HUD 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 


HRD 


Human Resources Development 


IPRC 


Interagency Project Review Committee 


MDTA 


Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 


MIND 


Methods of Intellectual Development 


NAM 


National Association of Manufacturers 


NIMH 


National Institute of Mental Health 


NILE 


National Institute of Labor Education 


NYC 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


OE 


U.S. Office of Education 


OEO 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


OJT 


On-the-job training 


SRS 


Social Rehabilitation Services 


STEP 


Solutions to Employment Problems 


USES 


U.S. Employment Sen/ice 


VISTA 


Volunteers in Service to America 


YOC 


Youth Opportunity Center 
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